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PREFACE, 


Loanink that any one who candidly and carefully 
petuses the following pages, will find that they are not 
open to certain plausible and obvious objcctions—that 
they are uot written to represent a mere isolated griev- 
ance --that no claim is set forth herexaf despotic power 
for an Indian Rajah, on “divine right” principles, and 
at the expense of au industrious population, contented 
and prosperous under British management. It will be 
seen that ] do not ask for the toleration of old abuses 
in the fice of accomplished facts and altered cireum- 
stances, or insist upon an over-scruprlous devotion to 
letter aud precedent in favour of a Prince, without 
regard to the spirit of engagements, without protecting 
the interests of the people. 

This book is not written mercly to propose the re- 
consideration of this case of Mysore, but to suggest a 
reconsideration of all the relations of the Imperial 
Power to the minor States of India; to show how, in 
Mysore, we uegleated our carliest duties of instruction 
aud guidance-—how, grasping at patronage, we have 
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hitherto thrown away the opporttmity of establishing 
a limited monarchy as amodel and exemplar - and how, 

+ by abolishing (hat Principality, we should, in all proba- 
bility, duaw anay the opportunity for ever, angl retard, 
or finally obstruct, the progress of Indian reform, and 
the relic! of our seattered military strength. 

7 shall endeavour to prove, that although the ox- 
pected Mysore Reversion is not by any means an 
KxNceptional Case,” in the sense of the official document 
which | quote, it is so far exceptional that the appro- 
printion of this State would be exceptionally unjust, 
injurious, imprudent, and unprofitable, 

And while [ argue that statements disparaging a 
Prince’s personal conduct or mental qualifications—un- 
less asserting crime or idiocy—are as irrelevant to 4 
question of his sovereignty and his regal position in 
India, as they would be in Eumope, § shall show that 
this Prince’s derchictions have been much exaggerated, 
aud that their ovigin in British neglect has been com- 
pletely overlooked; that his conduch was uever go 
blanicable, and that his abilities are not so deficient, 
as to warraut his permanent exclusion from power, or 
to offer the slightest excuse or pretext for extinguishing 
the tributary Slate. 

But J have not written the following pages as an 

> apologist or an advocate for the Rajah of Mysore. I do 
not plead for the Rajah’s personal advantage aud dig- 
nity, L plead for the advantage aud elevation of his 

i people, and of the people of India, and for the gencral 
good of the British Empire. 


PRILACH. v 

+ For Tord Canning’s public character I have the 
profonndest respect ; no one can estimate more highly 
than Ido the great services he rendered to the Empire 
by the matchless coumage, the sagacity, self-contiol, and 
scl{-cantained steadfastness of purpose which he so 
signally manifested throughout the perils and hoirors of 
1857 and 1858. In the pacification of Oude, and the 
maintenance, modified by law, of its ancient baronial 
institutions, the extension of similar privileges to the 
great landholders of other Provinces, and in the 1esto- 
rative operations on the Punjaub settlement, [ 1ecog- 
nise the statesman of laige heart and broad intellect. 
But Lord Canning lived and died a public man; his 
acts are public property, and so long as they entail im- 
portant consequences on the nation, they form a legiti- 
mate subject for comment and discnssion, until, in the 
course of time, they become matters for history. 

With great reluctance and regret, therefore. but 
without hesitation or reserve, I shall have to call atten-, 
tion to that pat in the treatment of this exceptional 
case of Mysore, in which Loid Canning, misled by its 
superficial temptations, appears to me to have deviated 
from the direct path of justice and good faith, to have 
1aised unfounded claims by the novel process of an 
cternal right of conquest, and a latent Supreme Sove- 
reignty, and to have launched our Government upon 
an aggressive course, which cannot be justified or 
defended, but fiom which it is difficult to recede. 

The truth is that Lord Canning, in his treatment 
of the Mysore case, was not pursuing a policy of 
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his own choosing, bat dealing with the practical results 
of his predecessors’ policy, results which were decidedly 
good, so far as they went, and the permmionce of which 
scemed to him, and was declared by his professional 
advisers- crroncously as [ maintain fo depend on a 
strict persistence in. the administrietive sequestration of 
the Mysore Principality. That his wind was not clear 
or composed on this subject is, 1 think, manifest, not 
ouly from his declaring it was “an exceptionnl cise,” 
but from the slight aberrations of logic and of temper 
into which he was betrayed in his correspondence both 
with the Rajah and with the Secretary of State. But 
on these points my readers will be able to judge for 
themselves, 

Twill yield to uo one in the admiration [ feel for 
those eminent men in the Lidian Services, whose 
achievements in days of wat and convulsion, and whose 
earnest Jabonrs in the fine of peacefat organisation, 
have conferred so many blessings upon tniia. Let the 
fullest meed of honour and gratitude be awarded to 
ow great Indian administrators-—but let them be con- 
fined to their own sphere, ‘Lhe field of Tudian admin- 
istration is the yery worst training-eround for Indian 
government. T do not say that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for a Collector or a Resident to rise above the 
small successes of his official career to broad views of 
Tmperial policy; but 1 certainly think it is highly 
improbable, The exceptions, though brilliant, have 
been very fow. [ think, moreover, that in the preseut 
day, the work and associations of an Tadian adniinisten 
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loy are even less likely to inspive him with cularged and 
tolerant principles, and more likely to fill his mind with 
narrow technicalifics and contemptuous prejudices, than 
they were forly or fifty years ago. Native States were 
then substantive Powers in Tudia; native Prinees and 
Ministers were looked upon as worthy opponents or 
coadjutors, 

T must confess to considerable distrust, and dread 
of a purely professional (lovernment,—composed of 
members of a close official guild,—untempered by a 
well-defined Imperial policy, unmitigated by the pre- 
seyce of a British statesman as Viceroy, wnwatched by 
Parliament, unmindful of popular feclings. The pro- 
fessional ruler must magnify his office; to lim it 
always appears an incontrovertible position, that 
“whate’er is Lest administered is best,’—an opinion 
which is probably entertained by a great many people 
in Great Britain, with reference to Tndia, but which 
seoms to me to be opposed to the first principles of 
modern politica, and to be fraught with infinite mis- 
chief, Tlowever strong, however well administered, the 
Government of India may he, it is not, and never will 
be so strong, and so well administered, as to be able to 
trust to physical force and organised establishments, 
and. to dispense with moral suporiority. 

But, i¢ may be said, there are certain facts that can- 
uot be denicd—-they speuls for themselves ; the results 
of British acininistration are beneficial, the revenue and 
trade of India are increasing, the people are contented 
and prosperous. Noone can assert more strongly than 
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I do that British rule has conferred and is conferring 
the greatest benefits npon India, 1 object to the pro- 
gvoss of annexation and uniformity, because it nentralises 
and debases those benefits, and endangers the stability of 
our reforming operations, Tadmit that in most provinces 
of India the people are in a tluiving and improving 
condition, But that the population in general, or the 
roflecting and influcntial classes in particular, are polit 
ically contented, indifferent or apathetic, I must dis- 
tinctly deny, 

It does not follow as a mattor of course, that a period 
of material prosperity is always @ period of political 
tranquillity, Jesharan waxed fat aud kicked, 

Nor docs it follow as a matter of course, that a period 
of material prosperity is to Inst for ever, Beonuse wo 
dare not predict disaster, do not you prestimptuously 
prophesy smooth things, ‘I'wenty years, thirty years, 
fill up a small space in history, form but a brief term in 
the life of a nation, Can we not look forward so far? 
We may havo goods Inid up in store for many years; 
we may cat, drink, and be merry, but the day may come 
—a day of reckoning for our stewardship-- whon a soul 
shall be required of us; and it may then be found that 
there is no soul in our Indian Empire, bul that it is 
possessed of a devil. 
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TIN RNVIVAL OF ANNEXATION. “Nis, 

Wo herchy announce to the Native Princes of India that all Lreatios 
and Engagemouls made with them hy or wider tho authority of Ue 
Monowreblo Hast tudia Company, ave by Us aceoptod, aud will bo aeru- 
pulously maintained ; and Wo look for tho like observance on their purt. 

“Wo dosire no extension of Our present territorial possessions ; and, 
while wo will pormit no aggression upon One dominions or Our rights 
to ho attomplod with impunity, Wo shall sanction no oneroachment on 
those of others, We sliall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of 
Native Princes as Our own; nnd wo desire that thoy, as well ay Our 
subjects, should enjoy thut prosperity and that sovial advencement 
which ena only bo sueured hy internal peace and youd fovernment,” 
-~PHOOLATATION BY tity Quen oN Couxest ro rit Proors, Oninrs, 
And Provin ov Inpra, lst Novein)or, 1858, 


Foun years ago, about Ue time when Tord Canning’s impor 
tant despatch of the 80th April, 18G0, on the right of Adoption 
by native Princes, was published, it did really seem as if the 
era of annexation in India was closed, ‘Phe unequivocal and 
weighty assurnuces of Hor Majesty’s Proclamation were hailed 
as tho Magna Charta of the minor States. And even those 
unconverted and turepentant ollicials—some of them men of 
great merit and ability, such as the late General Sir Mark 
Cubbon—who deplored that solemn and publio statement of 
principles, declared that its pledges must be scrupulously re 
spooled, that its Royal origin forbade all dampering with its 
terms, end that it constituted an absolute bar to any further 
terrilorial acquisitions, exeept hy open war, 

During the perilous crisis of 1857, the most serviccuble and 
timely aid in men and money was furnished by every class of 
mutive rulers, by independent allies, by protected tributarics, 

i. n* 
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and by feudatory chicflains ; but the value af thin material aid 
was far exceeded by the moral effect of theiv firm and loyal 
adherence. Tord Canning then learned te admit lo inake ase 
of his own words—that “ the safety of our rule is increased, not 
diminished, by the maintenance of Native Chiefs well allected 
tous. Setting aside,” he continues, “the well knowin nervices 
rendered by Scindia, and subsequently by the Mahnrajahs of 
Rewa, Chirkaree, and others, over the wide tract of Contral 
India, where our authority is most oken in upon by Native 
States, I venture to say thit there is no man who remembers 
the condition of Upper Tudia in 1857 and 1858, and who is not 
thankful that in the centre of the lage and compact British 
provinec of Rohileund there remained the solitary little State of 
Rampoor, still administered by its own Mahomedan Prince, and 
that on the borders of the Punjaub and of the districts above 
Delhi, the Chicf of Puttiala aud his kinsmen still retained (hety 
hereditary authority unimpaired, In the time of which T speak, 
these patches of Native Government served as breakwaters to 
the storm which would otherwise have swept over us in one 
great wayve.* 

The natural result of this conspicuous and practical refiti. 
tion of all Lord Dalhousic’s doctrines as to the inpatcnes, 
hostility, and uselessness to the Pmpire of the Nutive States, 
was a saluuay reaction in their favo. Cessions in full soves 
reignty, not only of confiscated estates but of British teritory, 
which two years before would have been looked on as an im 
possible contingency, were made to several Native Prinees as 
rewards for their inestimable aid, Two snecessive Secretarion 
of State, Lord Stanley and Sir Charles Wood, evinced the most 
liberal intentions towards our dependent allies and tributaries + 
Loth of them insisted on the restoration of Dhar, contrary to 
the advice of the “eapericneed political officer,” Colonel 
Durand, whd had unfortunately peon allowed by Lord Canning 
to lead him astray on this point, and who, as Foreign Seeretary 
at Calontta, still contrives to resist che restoration; and beth of 
them, in reviewing somo of the worst political cases, took some 
imperfect slops towards restitution and compensation, 


* Yeapatch to the Secretary of Btate, No. da, dated Aiwa, dhe goth 
April, 1860, puagraph 8f Appendix A. 
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Sir Charles Wood, in his reply of the 26th of July, 1860, 
‘cordially agrees with Lord Canning’s despatch from which I 
have just quoted, and says:— In the sentiments expressed in 
your Excellency’s letter of the 80th of April I entirely concur, 
It is not by tho extension of our Empire that its permanence is 
to be secured, but by the character of British rule in the terri- 
torics already committed to our care, and by practically demon- 
strating that we are as willing to respect the rights of others as 
we are capable of maintaining our own.” 

Ishall have to show that if the declared intentions of the 
present Calcutta authorities with regard to Mysore are allowed 
to be realised, it will be a practical demonstration that we are 
not willing to respect the rights of others, that we are resolved 
to treat with contempt the rights of the Rajah of Mysore, the 
rights of our Ally the Nizam, the feelings and interests of the 
people of Mysore, and of the Princes and people of all India, 

In short, the grand and terrible events of 1857 did rouse 
the nation, the statesmen of Great Britain, the rulers of India, 
to something like enthusiasm, and under its influence—and in 
spite of the irresistible exasperation of the hour—many noble 
principles were avowed, some of which ‘vere embodied in the 
Royal Proclamation, and in other official documents, But the 
excitement soon died away, upon the restoration of order. 
‘When none but financial difficulties remained, and when even 
these were surmounted, the season of self-complacent apathy 
scl in onco moro, And now, in this time of our wealth, 
security and pride, there is a manifest tendency to depreciate 
our obligations to the native Princes, and to renew pretensivns 
which, it may be seid, have never been abandoned oxeept by 
way of grace and favour. 

Almost every statesman of eminence, of all parties and in 
both Iouses of Parliament, sought for occasions during the 
Sessions of 1857 and 1868, to condemn emphatically the policy 
of annexation; one and all concurred in attributing the rebellion 
in a great measure to the bad spirit which that policy had 
created. Jiven so late as the 4th of August last, Lord Stanley 
mado use of the following words in a speech before the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce :— This he might say, they had 
never had an abler Governor-General, or an administration at 

Ba 
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clearly manifested of taking away the’ country of Mysore, 
because it is supposed to suit ow convenicnes, 

The ultimate disposal of the Mysore territories at the demise 
‘of the reigning Rajah, will probably, aud may very reasonably 
be made to depend upon the answers that are finally given to 
the following three questions :— 

1. Tias vine Burrisie Government ANY RIGIED LO ANNEX 
NTLOSH TERRITORLES i 

2. Wourn tie ANNEXATION BE BENUEICIAL TO TIE PROPEN 
or Mysore? 

3. Wound THR ANNEXATION RE ADVANTAGHOUS ‘TO TH 
Brivis Emeirn? 

I presume that our Government would at present answer 
these questions in the affirmative. I shall endeavour to show 
that all three questions ought to be met with an absolute 
nogative. I hope to produce a conviction so decided of the 
injustice, impolicy, and imprudence of the meditated amiexa- 
tion, as may lead to some decided action in the Cabinet or in 
Parliament, and may once more place the [ome authorities in 
distinct antagonism to that policy of bad faith and dixgujsed 
rapacily by which, during the last twenty years, the ollicials 
of Calculla have destroyed the fair fame of Creat Britain in the 
East, and undormined the foundations of our Tndian Manpire, 


CHAPTER II. ' 


MYSORE FROM 1799 TO 1856. 


‘Anovt four centuries ago two brothers of that tribe of Yedava- 


Rajpoots, to which Krishna, the deified hero of Dwarka in 
Guzerat, is said to have belonged, left the great Hindoo capital 
of Becjanuggur, and travelled South in search of adventures, 
One of them is said to have married, under very romantic 
circumstances, the daughter of a wealthy landholder in the 
neighbourhood of Scringapatam, whose Canarese title of 
‘Wadiyar, or Lord, adopted by his son-in-law, when he suc- 
ceeded to the estate, became the hereditary distinction of their 
descendants. Such is the origin of the Rajahs of Mysore, 
according to the annals of their court pocts and genealogists. 

For many years the Wadiyars extended their possessions 
by subduing the neighbouring chicftains; they assumed the 
tille of Rajah, but paid tribute and homage to Beejanuggur. 
But from the subversion of that last great Iindoo State, in 
1664, by the four Mahomedan Kings of Dowlutabad, Beeja- 
poor, Golconda, and Beder, the Mysore Rajahs may be con- 
sidered as independent Princes. One of them commenced to 
coin moncy in his own name in the year 1654; and another, 
during the reign of the Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb, claimed 
and established the right of sitting on an ivory throne. The 
Mysore Statc, though sometimes reduced to ceremonial 
homage, and to the payment of ransom or tribute, always 
maintained its autonomy against the successive pretensions of 
the Mahomedan Kings of Beejapoor, the Mahrattas, and the 
Nizam; and enlarged its boundaries during the political con- 
yulsions attending the fall of the Mogul Empire, which altered 
the whole political aspect of the Deccan. 

On the death of the Rajah Chick Deo Raj in 1731, his 
successor, a minor, became a mere puppet in the hands of the 
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DPalway, or horeditary Minister, a veritable Maire da Palais. 
A. succession of military and financial exigencies, with which 
no one clse was capitble of dealing, ab length threw all the 
‘power of the State into the hands of the celebrated Wyder Ali, 
who had commenced his carcer as a shuple trooper. UWyder 
Ali always kept up the form of annually presenting the captive 
Rajah, as their Sovereign, to the assembled people at the 
Dusserah festival, while he took the pliee hinwself of Com. 
mander-in-chief and Minister; but after the first few years of 
his son’s reign this custom was discontinued hy Tppoo, who 
himself assumed all (he style and emblems of royalty, to which 
his father lad never pretended, 

Counting from the final ruin of Tlyder’s patron and rival, 
the Tlindoo minister, Nunjeraj, in 1761, to the death of 
VYippoo Sultan in the storm of his great stronghold, in 1799, 
the Mussulman ascendancy in Mysore only lasted for thirty- 
eight years, 

Lord Wellesley’s first plan after Seringapatam was taken, 
was that of recognising one of ‘Vippoo’s sons; but he was 
deterred [rom this settlement chiefly by considerations of 
British interests, anda dread of French influence, and partly, 
also, by a regard for the “antiquity”? of the [lindoo veyal 
family’s “legitimate Hille”? Te writes fo Dindas, the Tuh of 
June, 1709 ef Le would cerfainty have heen desirable that die 
power should have been placed in the hands of one of Tippoo's 
sous; bit the hereditary and jutimate conncetion established 
between ‘Lippoo and the Mrench, the probability that the 
Fyeuch way be enabled to maintain themselves in Keypt, and 
tho perpetual interest which ‘Pippoo’s family “must feel to 
vnidermine and subvert a system which had so much reduced 
their patrimony and power, precluded the possibility of re- 
storing any branch of the family of the late Sultan to the 
throne, without exposing us to the constant hazard of internal 
commotion, and even of foreigu war?* 

Sound policy (lms forbidding the maintenance af the Tlouse 
of ‘ippoo, the Governor General naturally turned to the re- 
presentative of the royal family of Mysoro, whose rights lad 
been usurped by Iyder Ali, Between the Dritish Govern- 

* Wellgsluy's Desputehes, vol. ii, p, 36, 
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quent and this family,” writes Lord Wellesley to the Court of 
Directors on the 3rd of August, 1799, “an intercourse of 
friendship and kindness had subsisted in the most desperate 
crisis of their adverse fortunes.” Lord Wellesley hero alludes 
to the negotiations carried on in 1782 with the agents of Sham 
Raj, father of the present Rajah, which resulted in a Treaty of 
alliance, ratified by the Government of Madras on the 27th of 
November in that year; in consequence of which the Hindoo 
Prince’s flag was hoisted on the walls of Caroor, when that fort 
was taken, on the 2nd of April, 1788, by Colonel Lang. The 
conspiracy of the Rajah’s adherents in Mysore, which led to 
these negotiations, was, however, discovered and crushed by 
Tippoo; and in 1788 the ILonourable Company made peace 
with the Sultan, and in the next year concluded a ‘Treaty with 
him.* “They had formed,” continues Lord Wellesley, “no 
connection with your enemics. ‘heir elevation would be the 
spontaneous act of your generosity, and from your support 
alone could they ever hope to be maintained upon the throne, 
cither against the family of Tippoo Sultan, or against any other 
claimant. They must naturally view with an eye of jealousy 
all the friends of the usurping family, and consequently be 
adverse to the French, or to any other State connected with 
that family in its horeditary hatred of the British Government.” 
“Tn addition to these motives of policy, moral considerations 
and sentiments of goncrosity and humanity, favoured the 
restoration of the ancient family of Mysore. Their high birth, 
the antiquity of their legitimate title, and their long and un- 
merited sufferings, rendered them peculiar objects of com- 
passion and respect; nor could it be doubted that their 
government would be both more acceptable and more indulgent 
than that of the Mahomedan usurperg, to the mass of the inha- 
bitants of the country, composed almost entirely of Hindoos.”+ 
And his instructions to the Commissioners appointed by him 
for the settlement of Mysore affairs were to the same effect :— 
«Phe restoration of the representative of the ancient family 
of the Rajahs of Mysore, accompanied by a partition of ter- 


* [Mistorical Sketches of Southern India and as sas é, by Colonel Mark 
Wilka, 1817, vol. ii, p. 488-500. 
+ Wellesloy’s Despatches, vol, Hi, p. 81-82. 
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ritory between the Allies, in which the interesta of the Mah- 
yattas should be concilialed, appearing to me, under all the 
circumstances of the case, to be the most advisablo basis on 
which any new settlement of the country can be vested, | have 
resolved to frame without delay a plan founded on these prin 
ciples.?’* 

I have already quoted a passage in which Tord Wellesley 
describes the recognition of the Hindoo Prince as “an act of 
spontancous generosity.” ‘This was the fundamental principle 
upon which that great statesman, most justly and judiciously, 
based the whole transaction as between the allied powers and 
the Mysore family :— 

“Prom the justice and auccess of the late war with Tippoo 
Sultan,” he writes to the Court of Directors, the Company 
and tho Nizam derived an undoubted right lo the disposal of 
the dominions conquered by their united arms. ‘The right 
of conquest entitled the Company and the Nigam to rotnin 
the whole territory in their own hands; the cession of it to 
any other party might be a consideration of policy ov humanity, 
but could not be claimed on any ground of justice or right.” 

“A lincal descendant of the ancient House of the Lajahs of 
Mysore still remained at Scringepatam; but whatever might 
be the hopes of his family from the moderation and humanity 
of the conquerors, this young Prince could assert no right to 
any share of the conquered territory} 

Tho investiture of the Rajah with the character of v Sovercign 
was deliberately treated by Lord Wellesley, not as the restora 
tion of an old Government and dynasty, but as the creation of 
ancw one. It appears from his lettor of the Tuk of June, L799, 
that according to the original draft of the ‘Lveaty the whole of 
the conquered territorigs were to be considercd as the Rajal’s 
dominions, and the provinces to be relnined by the Allies 
were to be accepted by them as if they were ceded by the 
TIindoo Sovereign. To this process tho Governor Cencral 
objected. TI think,” said he, “the whole transaction would 
be more conveniently thrown into a different form from that 
which you have given to it. 1 do not see any necessity for 
ceding the whole country, in the first instance, to the Rajah of 

* Wollesloy's Dospatohes vol. ii, p. 10. t Ibid, vol ii, po 22 
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Mysore, and accepting again as a cession under his authority 
such districts as must be retained by the Allies, I think it 
will be more convenient, and less liable to future embarrass~ 
ment, to rest the whale settlement upon the basis of our right 
of conquest, and thus to render our cession the source of the 
Rajah’s dominion. For this purpose the proceeding should 
commence with a Treaty between the Nizam and the Com- 
pany.’ * 

But while Lord Wellesley thus upheld, on behalf of the 
Allics, their right of disposing of all the conquered territories, 
and did dispose of them in such a manner, and in such recorded 
torms, as should be a perpetual acknowledgment of the Rajah’s 
obligations, and a perpetual bar to the revival of any pre- 
tensions to the sovercignty of the districts allotted to the 
Company and the Nizam, he intimated no design of depressing 
the restored Prince into an insignificant and insecure position, 
On the contrary, he was avowedly desirous to welcome the 
Sovercign of Mysore as a distinct and additional powor in 
India, pledged to the reciprocal recognition and defence of our 
titles and possessions, for hé instructs the Commissioners that 
“tho Rajah, after his accession, may be made a party to the 
general guarantee.”’} 

Tho infant Rajah’s elevation was opposed at the time by 
several of Lord Wellesley’s advisers, and by none more than 
by Sir Lhomas Munro, who held that we should divide between 
ourselves and our sole Ally, the Nizam, the whole of the con- 
quered districts, But all objections were ‘overruled ; a scpa- 
yate government for Mysore was constituted; Poorniah, the 
able Brahmin who had been Tippoo’s chicf officer of finance, 
was appointed Prime Minister, and for eleven years managed 
the country with great skill and success, so far as relates to 
the augmentation and collection of the revenue, 

Poorniah was a clever financial officer, and would have been 
invaluable as a Sheristadar, or manager, to one of the by-gone 
type of “crack” Collectors who, in the first twenty years of 
this century, gained an ephemeral reputation by putting on 
the serew in certain distriets of the Madras Presidency and 
the North West Provinces. Ife had practised his art in a 


* Wellesloy’s Despatches, vol, ii, p. 26. + Ibid, 
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sevore school, During the last seven years of ‘Tippoo’s reign, 
when the Sultan obstinately insisted on keeping up enormous 
militery establishments on a revenus reduced by Lord Corn. 
wallis’s Partition to one half of its former anount, Poormiah 
avas driyon to exercise his greatest dexterity in squeezing the 
unfortunate population. And until the end of tha year 1804 
the demands of the TTonourable Company on the Government 
of Mysore, under Article Il. of the ‘I'reaty, for its contribu. 
tion “towards the increased expensca” of the war with the 
Mahrattas, seem to have precluded any mitigation of the 
public burdens, During Poorniah’s administration tho pres. 
sure was nover relaxcd. No impniation scoms ever to have 
been cast upon his porsonal integrity, and whon, in the year 
1811, he was compelled to resign hts authority, he left a aum 
of hard cash in the ‘Treasury exceeding two millions storling. 
This fund was not, however, entirely due to savings from the 
public income, but was swelled by the gradual sale of vast 
stores of sandal-wood—the special produce of Mysove and 
monopolised by the Government—and of other superfluous 
stock and materials which had been heapod up in every de- 
partment diving the reign of ‘Vippoo, The peaple did net 
prosper under Poorniah’s rule, and little or nothing was done 
by him in the way of public improvement. Sir Mark Cubbon, 
in his Roport to Government, as Commnissiouer of Mysore in 
1864, alludes to the reeumulated treasure which tho dubious 
policy of Poorniah had wrung from the people” 

After the departure of Sir Jolm Malcolm, tho first Resident al 
Mysore, in 1804, Poorniah was loft to pursue hia own pling, 
in possession of undivided authority, wndistrrbed and unin- 
structed by the Government of Madras, or heir representative 
the Resident. ‘The young Rajah was left to the onlightened 
tuition of his mother, his grandmother, and the other ladies of 
the harem. 

It hag unfortunately never formed a feature in our scheme of 
forcign policy in India—what is called al Calentin our system of 
political agoncy—to raise tho character of the fondatory and 
tributary Princes by early edneation and guidance ; but there 
has rather been a too manifest tendency “to give them rope 
enough to hang thomeolves”—-to let them, in youth and in age, 
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go to the bad their own way; and then to step in and make a 
clean sweep of ever ything. We scem never to have perceived 
that any intermediate course was open to us between utter 
neplect and wholesale su’perscssion, ‘he patient instruction of 
native Princes and statesmen, the tole:ant reform of local insti- 
tutions, present too narrow a field of power and patronage to 
be attractive to our castern officials, ‘his systematic negligence, 
in its most culpable form, characterised the dealings of the 
Madras Government with the pupil State committed to their 
charge by Lord Wellesley’s arrangements, 

From 1709 till 1832, with a very brief interval, the British 
Resident at the Court of Mysore was in direct communica- 
tion only with the Madras authorities, from whom he received 
his instructions; while the Madras Government reported its 
proceedings to the Supreme Government in Bengal. The 
plan never scems to have worked well, The authority was 
wrongly placed, the responsibility was too much divided. ‘he 
Duke of Wellington—then General. Wellesley—in a letter to 
Major Shawe, dated the 14th of January, 1804, gives us the 
strong opinion on this subject of a vory shrewd observer of men 
and mannors who had had the best and latest opportunities of 
forming a judgment, and affords us another instance of his re- 
markable foresight ag to the course of Mysore affairs. 

“Tn respect to Mysore,” says he, “I recommend that a 
gentleman from the Bengal Civil Service shall be Malcolm’s 
successor there. The Government of that country should be 
placed under tho immediate protection and superintendence of 
the Governor-General in Council, he Governors of Fort 
St. George ought to have no more to do with the Rajah than 
they have with the Souba of the Deccan” (the Nizam) “or the 
Peishwa. Tho consequence of the continuance of the present 
system will be that the Rajal’s Government will be destroyed 
by corruption, or, if they should not be corrupt, by calumny.* 
I know no person, cither civil or military, at Fort St. George, 
who would set bis face against the first evil, or who has strength 
of character or talents to defend the Government” (meaning 
clearly the Mysore Government) *¢ against the second. In my 

* Only thoso who know some of the seorets of the “ political” syatom in 
India, will appreciate the full force and significance of this prediction. 
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opinion the only remedy is to take tho Rajah under the wing 
of the Governor General; and this can ha done eflectually anly 
by appointing as Resident a gentleman of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and by directing him to correspond only with the 
Governor General.’* 

Shis advice was acted on for a short period; but soon after 
the departure of Sir John Maleolm’s successor, Colonel Mark 
Wilks, the Resident was replaced in direct subordination to 
the Government of Madvas, and, under thoir instructions, con. 
tinued down to tho year 1832, to evry oul that policy of 
masterly indifference to Mysore alfnirs ~so long os tho Subsidy 
was paid—that was best calculated, whether il was so intended 
or not, to lead to the Rajah’s ruin, and to augment the power 
and patronage of the Governor of Madras, And at Caloutta 
the salutary principles of control relied upon by Lord Wellesley 
seem to have been completely forgotten, 

Lhe most striking and critical instanco of this cruel neglect 
—that to which all the subsequent disorders must be attributed 
—occurred in December 1811, when, after an unavailing 
struggle against the intrigues of the Palaco party, Poorniah 
was finally deprived of power, and the Rajah, now sixteon 
years old, proclaimed his own majority and took the govern 
ment into his own hands. 

Lord Dalhousie, in a Minute dated the 1th of January, 1866, 
from which I shall have to quote at greater length further on, 
says that the Rajah’s “rulo was scandalously and hopelessly 
bad, thongh he commenced it under every advantage.” Dut 
what is the fact? Where ought the responsibility for tho mis 
rule of Mysore really to fall? ‘Lho British Government, en+ 
tilled by Article XIV of the Subsidiary Treaty to imposo its 
authoritative advice in any matters connected with his Migh- 
ness’s inturests, the economy of his finances, and the happingss 
of his people *—authorised also by Article 1V of tho same 
Treaty, to introduce such regulations and ordinances as might 
be deemed expedient for the better ordering of any branch or 
department of the Mysore Government’}—looked on with 
apparent unconcern while the Regency of its own institution 
was pulled lo the ground; demandod no securities, imposed no 

* Wollington Despatches, vol. ii, p. G66, b Appendix 2. 
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authoritative advice, introduced no ordinances, but allowed a 
boy of sixteen to declare himself of age, and to seize upon abso- 
lute power, Yet Lord Dalhousie says that the Rajah com- 
menced his rule “ under every advantage!” 

V'rom the first year of the young Rajah’s personal rule, the 
condition of Mysore gradually and steadily deteriorated ; occa- 
sional remonstrances were addressed to the native Court by the 
Resident and by the Government of Madras, but no efficient 
means were applicd to improve the administration, In the 
year 1825, Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor of Madras, 
yisiled Mysore, and warned the Rajah in terms which are de- 
* scribed as follows in a Minute which the Governor wrote im- 
mediately after the interview :—“I concluded by saying that 
the disorder of the Rajah’s affairs had reached such a height as 
would justify the Government in acting upon the Fourth 
Article of the ‘Treaty ; but that as a direct interference in the 
administration, or the assumption for a time of part of the 
Mysore territory, could not be undertaken without lessening 
the dignity of his Highness, and shaking his authority in such 
a manner that it would be impracticable ever to reestablish it, 
I was unwilling to adopt such a course until the last extremity, 
and wished to give him an opportunity of restoring order him- 
solf. But if reform were not immediately begun, direct inter- 
ference would be unavoidable.” 

Yhe plan of persistently abstaining from active remedies, 
until the disease became inflammatory and dangerous, although 
maintained by so eminent an authority as Sir Thomas Munro, 
will, I think, be pronounced erroncous, even on his own show- 
ing, without appealing to its actual effects, Surely it would 
not have “lessened the dignity of his Highness,” or “ shaken 
his authority,” if certain ordinances,” dictated by the Governor 
of Madras under the powers conferred on him by Articles IV 
and XIV of the ‘I'reaty, had been issued by the Rajah in his 
own name andas his own act, and if the due execution of those 
ordinances had been referred to the Resident’s close supervi- 
sion, and secured by the appointment of a trustworthy Minister, 
But no such step was taken; no ordinances or regulations were 
imposed upon the Rajah; no specific plan of reform was laid 
down; the Governor of Madras took his leave, and the Rajah 
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was once more left to his own deviers, The result was what 
might have been confideutly predicted. Thoso who lattered 
and fleeced the young Prince considered the Goveruar’s inaction 
fo have conferred upon them a fresh lease and a new license, 
Matters went on from bad to worse. 

On the death of Six Thomas Munro in 1827, tho conduct of 
Madras affairs fell for some years into the hands of certain 
Madras Civilians of what may be called the transition school, 
intermediate between the corruption of L800 wid the pniity of 
1864. Since the days of Paul Benfield— whose offal,” ag 
Barke said, “should have fed the region kiles”-—the salarios of 
civil appointinents had becn immensely raised, Jobbery had 
suceceded to bribery. It was perfectly notorious that the 
officials who ruled dhe Madras Secretariat about the year 1830, 
already looked upon Mysore as given over to them as a prey, 
A Madras Civilian, a near relative of the Goyernor’s, wae 
nominated i petéo to be cither British Commissioner of Mysore 
or Resident with full powers, assixted by a native Dovan of his 
own choosing, as might be found most convenient when the time 
came, ‘Lhe Rajah was not to be disturbed or frightened any 
more until he had sufficiently committed himself, The Resident 
was not to insist on the redress of giovancer, ox la cneaurage 
complaiuts, until same fearful oppression, some impending 
disaster, or the stoppage of the Subsidy, should afford a good 
pretext for putting the Rajah on dhe shelf Vague rumours of 
the expectant and passive hostility of the Madras Government 
spread over the Principality, and uiquestionbly contributed 
to excite the subsequent rebellion 5 for it in recorded in the 
Report of Lord William Bentinck’s Special Commitice on the 
insurrection, that a belief was universally prevalent anong the 
ryols of Mysore that their opposition to the Rajah's authorily 
was viewed with complacency by the Jongaralile Company's 
Government |* 

The crisis rapidly advanced after Sir ‘thomas Munto’s wbor- 
tive visit, ‘The vast hoards of Poorniah’s administration had 
entirely disappeared in the first fifteen years of the Rajah’s 
accession to power. Funds were at lust required lo anslain the 


* Roport of tho Special Commilteo, dated the 12th of Dacombor, 1493, 
pmagrph 10), und other phicus, 
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extravagant scale of expenditure that had become habitual; 
the usual course was taken; the Iand assessment aud other 
taxes wore raised in those districts where they had hitherto 
been most moderate; the ryols were harassed and oppressed by 
the new exactions, and in the year 1880 the North-Western pro- 
vince of Nuggur was in open rebellion, and the disturbances 
spread to other parts of the cquntry. British troops promptly 
quelled the revolt; but Sir Thomas Munro, who had died at 
his post as Governor of Madras three years before, had left on 
record his firm convictions that no good could come of the ad- 
ministration of a Prince, against whose original clevation he 
had protested, ‘Ihe strongly expressed opinion of such a man, 
whose memory had been recently honoured with an official 
canonisation, and whose vicws now appeared as fulfilled pre- 
dictions, was irresistible, when used by his successor to support 
his own proposal of superseding the Rajah’s authority. Accord- 
ingly, Lord William Bentinck, who had become Governor- 
General of India in 1828, acting on the exaggerated represent- 
ations of the Madras Government, despatched to the Rajah an 
intimation, couched in terms of great severity, that, under the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1799, the British Government had 
determined to take into its own hands the management of 
Mysoye, ‘The letter was delivered by the British Resident, 
His Ilighness surrendered his authority without any altercation 
or resistance, and two Commissionors appointed by the Madras 
Government wore at once put in charge of all the departments 
of tha State; a Resident continuing, as before, to maintain at 
the Rajah’s Court the semblance of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two sovereign powers. 

That the eventual restoration of the country was intended 
from the first by Lord William Bentinck, appears clearly, both 
from his letter to the Rajah, in which he terms the assumption 
of the government, “the course which the wisdom of the 
Marquis Wellosley established for a crisis like the present ;” 
and also from the instructions given by him to the Governor of 
Madras, that under the two Commissioners whom he originally 
appointed, “the agency should be exclusively native: indeed * 
that the existing native institutions should be carefully main- 


tained,” And the Governor-General seoms yery soon to have 
t) 
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perceived how little had hitherto been done on our side to ins 
struct and guide the young ruler, and to avert the disorder in his 
affairs, for carly in 1882 he took the stop that hud been so strongly 
urged by Sir Arthur Wellesley in 1801, retioved dhe Madeaa 
Government from further interference in the aduituiateation of 
Mysore, and placed it under the direct superintendence of the 
Governor General in Couneil, . Lord William Bentinel also 
appointed a Special Committee (consisting of four eminent 
Madras officials) to inguive generally into the state of 
Mysore, 

It is difficult to imagine any sufficient cause for the severe 
measures against the Rajah adopted by the Supreme Govern. 
ment, ‘Lhe more fact of a local insurrection having broken 
out, docs not scem to justify the immediate dog vadation of the 
Sovereign, nor does the mere fact of Vritish troops having 
heon employed to quell that insurreetion, We were bound to 
employ that military force, which was wnply subsidised hy tho 
Rajah, for the maintenance of his rule, and for (he suppression 
of public disorder, Such an employment of ovr troops was 
clearly contemplated when the Treaty was concluded, and 
cowld not be considered as an extraordinary service ar apecial 
favour.® A petty revolt was no surprising’ or unheard-of 
phenomenon in any part of India. 

The summiury substitution of direet Brivish mansgemont 
was a somewhat harsh and hasty remedy for any administrative 
abuses or oppression, when the ‘Lrenty gave us the power of 
dictating and enforcing the acceplimes of such “ ordinances” 
as might have removed all cause of oflenea, 

But it must also be remarked that, avcording to the strict 
letter of the ‘lreaty (Article LV), neither objections on ony 
part to the Rajah’s domestic policy, nor the ovenmence of a 
revolt, in his dominions, afforded sufficient gromuds for even 


* Articls x of Ua Subsidiary Treaty provides that “in euse tt shill bee 
como nocossary, for enforcing and maintaining tro anthovity of his Wighnosy 
in the territories now gtthjected to his power, that the regular troops of the 
English Kast India Company Baludoor should bo employer, ib is stipulated 
and agreed, tha upon formal epplication being made for tho service of the 
anid troops, thoy shall he empluyed in such rawittor es to Ube suid Compaiy 
shall seem M6."—~Appendix B, 
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his temporary supersession, unless the payment of our Subsidy 
were endangered, Reasonable anxiety for the instalments of 
the annual iribute, was the only cause laid down that could 
sanction owr interference, whether by imposing ordinances, ox 
by the open attachment of districts, 

And it must be further remarked that, according to the 
strict letter of the reaty (Article IV), when it should be 
thought necessary to have recourse to this extreme measure, 
we had no right to attach the whole of Mysore, but only “such 
part or parts” as should be required to render the funds 
of the State “ cfficient and available either in time of peace 
or war’? * : 

Nor did these difficulties long escape the observation of 
Lord William Bentinck, In a despatch to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors, dated the 14th of April, 1884, 


he writes as follows :— 


“By the adoption of the arrangement which I advocate, cortain 
doubts will be removed which I cannot help entertaining, both as to 
the logality and the justice, according to a strict interpretation, of the 
course that has been pursued, Tho Treaty warrants an assumption 
of the country with a view to securo the payment of our Subsidy, 
Tho assumption was actually made on account of the Rajah’s mis- 
govornment, The Subsidy docs not appear to have been in any 
immediate jeopardy. Again the Treaty authoriscs us lo assume such 


* Tho wholo Articlo stands a3 follows: “ And whereas it is indisponsably 
nocossary that effectual and lasting security should ho provided against 
any failure in tho fund destined to defray cither the expenses of the per- 
manent military force in time of pence, or tho extraordinary expenses de- 
seribed in the third Articlo of the present Treaty, it is hereby stipulated 
and agreed between the contracting patios, that whenever the Governor 
Qoenoral in Council shall have reason to approhend such failure in the funds 
80 dostined, tho said Governor-Gonoral in Council shall bo at liberty, and 
shall have full powor and right, cither to introduce auch rogulations and 
ordinances ag he shell dcom oxpedient for the internal management and 
collection of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any other branch 
and department of the Government of Mysore, or to assume and bring 
wndor the direct management of the servants of the said Company Bahadoor, 
such part or parts of the territorial possessions of his Highness Maharajah 
Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, as shall appenx to him, the said 
Governor-General in Couneil, necessary to render the said funds efficient 
and available, cithor in time of peace or war."—Appendix B. 
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pert ov parés of the country as may be necessary to render the funds 
which we claim eflicient and available, Lhe whole has been assumed, 
although a part would unquestionably have xullleed for the purpogo 
specified in the Treaty; and with regard lo tho justice of the ease, 7 
cannot but think that it would juve been mote dair towards the 
Rajah had a more distinet and positive warning been given him that 
tho decided measure since adopted, would bo put in force, i mig. 
government should bo found to prevail,” 


The arrangements which Lord Willian Bentinck advocated 
in this despatch were, that the three districts ol Nuggmy, 
Chitteldroog, and Bangelore—yielding an amiual revenue 
equal to the permanent claims of our Government for the Sib- 
sidy, pensions, and the pay of 4000 Lrregular Tlorse, which 
the Mysore State was bound by treaty to maintain—should be 
ceded to the Honourable Company, and that the remaining 
three districts of Mysoro, Ashingram, and Munjrernbad, should 
be restored to the Rajah’s direct rule. 

The truth is, that- by this time Tord William Bontinek had 
begun to perecive, that the wiqualified denunciations which 
had induced him to shelve the Rajah, were by no means cor 
roborated by the detailed information laid before him by the 
Special Committee of Tuqniry. Te felt that he had bean 
deceived and misled, Tle acknowledged his orroy, and he re- 
grolled it to the last how of This lite, Th ix well known tut 
after his retwn to Knghmd, he repeatedly declared that the 
superscasion of the Rajah of Mysore was the only incident in 
his Indian administration that he looked back upon with sar 
row. In the early part of 1834 Ford Willian visited Mysore, 
received the Report from the hands of the Special Committea, 
and had more than one interview with the Rajah. His Iigh 
ness implored the Governor General to have pity on his fallon 
condition, and especially challenged the closest researeh into 
his own private conduct, and into the personal share he lad 
taken in the executive dutios of the Principality, 

The following extracts are taken from the Report of the 
Special Committee, which is dated the 18th of Ducomber, 
1833 :— 


‘Wo do nol, however, think that tho deelino of the revonue since 
the time of Pooincah has been caused ontirely by misgavernment. 
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Ih appears lo ns to bo partly attributable to causes which were 
beyond the control of the Rajah’s Govornment, We allude to the 
goneral fall which has taken placo in the price of agricultural produce, 
and alvo to changes which have occurred peculiarly affecting tho 
State af Mysare, 

‘Tho administration of Poorncah, though it was conducted with 
energy and vigour, and fillod the coffers of the State with treasme, 
does not appear to us to have been attended with an augmentation of 
tho woalth of the people, but, indeed, with an opposite result; and 
we will add, that we doubt whether, eyon if that Minister had con- 
tinned to conduct tho affairs of the country, the revenue could have 
bean maintained many years longer at the height to which it had been 
raised, 

“Tt is worthy of remark that in some of tho complaints of tho peo- 
plo, of the grievances they have been subjected to under the Rajah's 
Government, the period of Poornenh’s administration is included in 
tho general censure, without distinction from that of the Rajah’s 
personal rule, Ono of the witnesses stated (hal the great body of the 
ryote were in eusy circumstances when Poornenh’s rule commenced, 
but half of them were rained when it cloned.” 


That the effect produced upon the Governor General’s mind 
hy his own local investigation, as well as by the Report of the 
Special Committee, was not allogethcr unfavourable to tho 
Rajah, is manifest, not only from his having immediately ad. 
dressed, from Mysore, that despatch to the Secret Committce, 
already quoted, in which he recommends the Rajah’s restora- 
tion lo a more limited sphere of power, but more clearly and 
explicitly, from the following expressions occurring in that 
sume despateh 

“Tb ig admitted by every ono who has had an opportunity of ob- 
sorving the charactor of the Rajah, that ho is in the highest degree 
intelligent and sensible. Lis disposition is deseribed to be the reverse 
of tyrannicul or crucl, aud TE can have little doubt, from the manner 
in which he has conducted himself in his present adverse cireum- 
stances, that ha would not neglect to bring his good qualities into 
active operation, and to show that ho had not failed to benefit by the 
lossons of oxperionce, But lest this hope should be disappointod, the 
means ought undoubtedly to be retained in our own hands of guard- 
ing against tho evil consequences of his misgovernment, The per- 
sonal charneter af the Rajah hus, I confesa, materially weighed with 
mo in recommending the monsure above alluded to. I believe ho 
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will make a good ruler in future, and fam certain that, whatever may 
have been his pust errors, he has uever foryotton his obligations and 
his duties (o the Company's Government.” | 

In Mareh, 1835, Lord William Bentinek left India, and Six 
Charles (afterwards Lord) Metealfe succeedod provisionally to 
the office of Governor General, which he held for a year, 
Shortly after his accession lo the Government, he addressed a 
letter to the Rajah of Mysore, dated the 6th of April, 18365, in 
reply to one reccived from his Tighness, in which the follow. 
ing passage occurs + = 

“My Vriond, you appear to be disappointed because tha oxpeetation 
held out to you by his Lordship, that*tho resolution relative to the 
aflaiva of Mysore would reach this county from ngland by the close 
of the past year, has not been fulfilled » but you will readily admit 
that tho realisation of this expectation depended upon circumstances 
wholly beyond his Lordship’s control 1 sincerely hope, however, 
that your mind will not be kept much longer ina stato of suypense, 
and that the decision of the ILome Authorities may be conformable 
with your inclination.” 

Lord Metcalfe decidedly fuvowred the reestablislunent of tho 
Tlindoo Sovereign’s authority; and his deliberately recorded 
opinion is extant that the supersession of the Rajah of Mysore 
was a “harsh and unproveked” measure.* 

At last tho reply to Lord William Bentinek’s despateh of 
the lth of April, 1894, arrived from Mngland. The Court of 
Directors, in their letter, No. 45 of the 26th of September, 
1885, distinctly declare their intention of retaining the charge 
of Mysore only for the specifie aud temporary purpose of 
establishing “a fair assessment upon tho ryols, with security 
against further exaction, and a sutistactory system for the ad. 
ministration of justice.” They object entirely to tarnish the 
prospective reinstatement of a Princo who “lind aver been,” ag 
they observe, “the attached friend of the British Govern+ 
ment,” by even that limited project of partidon recommended 
by Lord William Bentinck, They object to the division of a 
State, the separate inlegrity of which way guaraytecd by the 
Treaty with the Nizam, ‘The doctrines of amexation were nob 
yat in vague, 

* This enn"bo vorified, if novossary, Urough Tm nob at presont in ox- 
gestion of & copy of the rutin! prpor in which thaé term is used, 
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Alter alluding, in severe terms, to the profuse and wubridled 
extravagance which had been the main cause of the Rajah’s 
difficulties and of the people’s distress, the Directors go on to 
BiLy to 

“Wo would not willingly, after having assumod the powers of 
government, place tho inhabitants of any portion of tho territory, 
however small, under the absolute dominion of such a ruler, until we 
had established a system which would afford sccuvity against the 
vices of his character, till we had sceurod protection to the people 
against extortion, and afforded them the means for a legal redress for 
their injuries; and if this desirable ond can be attained, the same 
reasons which served to recommend the restoration to the Rajah of a 
portion of the country, will, in our opinion recommend the restoration 
of the whole.” 

And in giving their gencral suggestions as to tho form and 
principles of the government to be constructed for Mysore, 
they suyi— 

«Woe are dosirous of adhering, as far as can be dono, to the native 
usages, and not to introduce a system which cannot be worked hero- 
aftor by native agency whon tho country shall be rostored to the 
Rajah.” 

Tt now became necessary to inform the Rajah that he was 
not to expect the immediate restoration of any part of his 
country; ‘and, accordingly, on the 28th March, 1886, the new 
Governor General, Tord Auckland, addressed a letter to his 
Uighnoss, in which he thus allndes to the instructions that 
had been issued by the Court of Directors -— 

“T hasten fo amounce to you that the propositions of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinel, of which you wore informed by his Lordship’s lotter 
of tho 14th May, 1834, have received the most altentivo consideration 
from the authorilies in Mugland, who haye now directod me to com- 
municate to you their decision in regard to them. 

“Tho UWonourable the Court of Dircctors have signified their com- 
mands that tho udministration of your Ilighnoss’s territories shall 
romain on ils present fooling until the arrangements for their good 
government shall have been go firmly established as to be secure from 
future disturbance.” 

In reporting the delivery of the Governor-Genoral’s letter to 
his Llighness, the Resident at Mysore, in a despatch dated the 
5th May 1836, observed :— 


CHAPTER IT, 
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With rogard lo Lord William Bentinel’s propositions, which haye 
w becn nogatived by the Conrt, the Rajah declared Chat ho never 
uld have assented to thom, had he nat beon told that, if he did 
t, ho would nover got back any portion of his cunniy, Ue, how. 
ma, nevor oxpocted the Court of Directors, if they gave him my 
‘t, Lo limit it (oa third of the dominions, which wo had conforred 
duitously upon him as a childs ho expected his paat conduct 
uld, on a consideration of the wholo of if, have dictuted a more 
sevous docision, Tn short, he thought i¢ not improbable chat oy. 
§ would have beon isauod for the removal of the Commirston alto. 
hor, tho appointment of an efficient Dewan, who would manago 
country in concert wilh his Tighness and in his name, but under 
superintendenco of the Tiitish Resitent.” 
‘With reference to Uw portion of his Tardship’s letter whieh 
os (hat the administration in Mysore is to remain on its preaont 
ing wnlil the arrangements for its good governmont shall havo 
go firmly established ag to bo scoure from future distarbance, his 
noss askod who was to be the judge of whon thig period lind 
ved? Were the reports of the oMeors employad in tha Commis. 
lo be the guido to the Government, of hose whoso employ. 
t would be lost by the re-transfor of the country? And ho eon. 
cd this subject by asking how many yours I thanght it likely 
Id be deemed by Government as sulligiont lo afford just ground 
gonfidence that salutary veles and sufegnarde had heen matured 
confirmed by practicu, and when I Chonght i¢ Hkely ho might look 
ceiving bark the management of bla country.” 
hese proceedings were duly reported to the Court of 
‘olors an the 8lay of October 1886, but in their reply, No, 
dated the 20th of September 1837, the Cort gave no 
lev instructions on tho subject of the restoration of the 
lory. dul that it still continued Lo be the intention of the 
ip Government, to retain the direet management only asa 
orary measure, iy apparent from a dospatel of the Court 
irectors, No, 20, dated the 80th of October 1839, in which 
voviow the course taken for orginising the administration 
ysore, and observe with reference to certain orders direct 
he abolition of corporal punishment ~~ 
Vy think ib wnfortnnate that a country ike Mysore, whih hag 80 
ly como under one manngoment; which we had it in view ulti- 
f to restore to a native Clovernmont, and for that reason avoided 
movationa inconaistent with the maxims and practices of the 
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bgst nativo Governments, should have toon made the subject of an 
experiment so ombarrassing,” 

When the Commission for the Government of the Tertitories 
of his ITighness the Rajah of Mysore, was established in 1892, 
Lord William Bentinck determined that the machinery of the 
administration should be that of a native agency, and that “ the 
oxisting native institutions should be carefully maintained.” 
‘Iwo joint Commissioners wore originally appointed, but they 
did not work together harmoniously; aud on the 5th of June 
1834, Lieutenant-Colonel Cubbon, (afterwards General Sir 
Mark Cubbon, K.C.B.) was appointed sole Commissioner, with 
very large discretionary powers, And while the entire fabric 
of native institutions was for many years preserved in out- 
line, the original plan of governing by “ an exclusively native 
agency,” was vory soon abandoned as impracticable, and Eng- 
lish officers were introduced into all the higher appointments, 
And though General Cubbon, with all his great abilities, was 
not in any respect a man of broad and Hberal mind, was of the 
stiffesé school with regard to distinctions of race and social 
rank, and was no friend to educated natives, it must not be 
overlooked that in the carlicr stage of his operations there was 
an influenco at work, which rendered the exclusive employ- 
ment of native agency, especially of the old incumbents, almost 
impossible,—the opposing influence of the Rajah and his ad- 
herents throughout the country, Livery innovation appeared 
to them to be a new turn of the screw, securing the English 
ocoupation, and making the restoration of the Rajah’s authority 
more difficult and more unlikely, And, as we havo just seen, 
tho Court of Directors in London hed themselves started the 
sane class of objections, But the Rajah had an auxiliary more 
new at hand in the person of the Resident, Major (afterwards 
Major-Goneral) Stokes, who, in his despatches to Government, 
gave a genoral support to all his Highness’s demands. Be- 
twoan the Commissioner, one of Sir ‘Thomas Munro’s disciples, 
and tho Resident, 2 friend and pupil of Lord Metcalfe, there 
was & completo antagonism of opinions and feelings. Their 
long continued official disputes were terminated in favour of 
Goneval Gubbon in 1848, when Lord Ellenborough was Go- 
vernor General, by tho post of Resident being abolished. This 
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was at first felt by the Rajah as a great blow, but he Ieamed to 
acqtiesee in its expediency, Ou the removal of the concurrent 
authority from his Court, the Rajah was brought into ¢loser 
relations and more freqnent communication with the Commis. 
sioner, and they soon came to understand cach other bettey, 
The great advantages arising from General Cubbon’s excellent 
administration, began to manifest: themselves about this time, 
in the inereased revenue and fade of the country. In Dew 
cember 18/7, the General finally reported to Government thet 
the differences between himself and the Rajah were at an end; 
and henceforth they continued to be on the most friendly 
terms. 

The Rajah again brought forward his claim to the restoration 
of the country in a Adureedd, or royul letter, Go the Governor 
General, Lord Hardinge, dated the (th of Fcbraay 184, in 
which, referring ‘to certain measures Uhat were in preperation 
for the payment of his debty, he said -— 

‘©Whon, in consequenco of tho mismanagement of treacherous 
hirelings, and the influence of their evil counsels, tho resources of my 
country were found inadequate to defay ils expensea; when those 
financial ombarransments gave rice to many infernal disquieta, the 
British Governuent, to whom Twas previously indobted for the 
restoration of my throng and Kingdom, could not remain inditlerent 
apoctators of this sinte of thingas thoy interposed, not to wroal the 
countty from my hands, but to heal it of its disordora, mid yetun it to 
mv ine healthy state, But as ite principal diseuso, from which, aaa 
common sources, all its other ovils engendered, war ity davelved cons 
dition, [saw the accomplishment af two distingt objects, namely, its 
restoration to u proaperous state, and when thus coalared, Cha appraxt« 
mation of the prospect to myself of onew more ruling my own country, 
that hevedilary patrimony bequeathed lo me ly my Sires, tho Sove- 
roigns of the soil, and the perpoluation of which las been guaranteed 
for mo by the Tlonourable Company, but of which L have been 
deprived for the long space of twelve years, in conseqnence of my 
misplacod confidence in unworthy hirclings. ence, my Lord, this 
desire on my part for the apeedy liquidation of the public debts of my 
country.” 

Tn another letter, dated the 10th of April 1844, his Wighness 
us pleads his cause — 

“Tam now in tho fifty-first yeur of my uge; I have beon relieved 
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frqm the government of my own country for the last twelve years for 
my misplaced confidence in unworthy servants; these twelve years 
have been to me a season of the severost trials and afflictions; in this 
school of adversity I have acquired lessons of true wisdom, which 
romain legibly inscribed upon my heart by the fearful finger of expe- 
rience; and thus initiated and instructed, I am anxious of approach- 
ing your Lordship as the Governor General of India, and by conse- 
quence my Patron and Protector, secking, through your Lordship, the 
restoration to me of the government of my own country, of which I 
have been temporarily relieved.” 

About this time the Rajah’s importunate applications, and 
the rumours of their probable success, created such a strong 
interest, aud excited so restless a spirit throughout Mysore, 
that it was officially suggested to the Supreme Government to 
romove his Lighness from his own country, and place him in 
the Fort of Vellore, in a position little removed from that of a 
state-prisoner, ‘L'his cruel proposition was totally disapproved 
by Lord Ilardinge; but before it had been negatived at Cal- 
entta it had reached the Rajah’s cars, and in an indignant 
letter to tie Governor General, dated the 9th of May 1844, 
referring 1 the ‘['reaty of 1799, and protesting against his re- 
moval from Mysore, he writes as follows :-— 

«Vyom these provisions your Lordship will perecivo that the 
British Government resorved to itself the right, under certain cireum- 
atances, to bring under the direct management of the servants of the 
Company Bahadonr, ‘pat or parts’ of my country, &.; but nothing 
is said about the power to remove mo from the country, At the time 
of tho assumption, my Lord, I did not solicit the trial of any miti- 
gulod measures of reform, but I readily conaented (o the extreme one 
of the assumption of my country; nor did I, my Lord, claim the pri- 
vilege of coding only ‘part or parts’ of it, but I as readily yielded the 
whole, hus, my Lord, havo I conducted myself with grateful aub- 
mission to the British Government, impressed by a lively senso of tho 
obligations conferrod by them in the original restoration to me of my 
country, in the full belief that, in the words of my Treaty, the British 
Government will act towards me and my heirs, oven ‘as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure,’ as my Guardian and Patron; and in the 
most anxious hope that they will, after making the necessary arrange- 
ments for my future prosperity, return my country to me, whole and 
entire, as I had committed it to their care.” 

A formal application for the restoration of his territory was 
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addressed by tho Rajah to the Governor General, Lord ay. 
dinge, on the 7th of September 1844. On the 7th of June 
1845, the Maharajah wrote to complain that ne reply had been 
made to his last letter, and after defending his character from 
misrepresentations, he observed :— 

“T ean call on those who now best know mo to say whether at this 
momont I am not, as lo mentul and physical vigour, as capable of 
yovorning my country as any man of filty years of nge in India, Tam 
yob awaro that it has been attempted to show that any other reason 

xists sufficient to render null tho Tlononrable Company's ‘Treaty 
vith me, or to justify the withholding from me now the government of 
vy country.” x 

T beliove I could mako it plain that the assumption of the govern. 
nent of my country by Lord William Bentinck, waa a measure both 
unnecossary and uncalled for by the exigencies of the time, not to 
apenk of its being unjustified by Uno ‘Treaty existing bolween the 
Honourable Company and myself. Disturbances there were in some 
districts of tho country, bat do not disturbances oceur in portions of 
the Company’s country without any blamo being imputed to the 
governing authority? Thad contracted debt, it ix tracy but what 
wore they in proportion, ta the revenue of my country? And have not 
tho best and most upright Governments in the world debts 2” 


In another part of this letter the Rajah udinits his early 
extravagapes and the mismanagement of publica alluirs, but asks 
il this is any reason that ho should be © disinherited for evere? 


“Tappenl,” he saya, “to the ‘Trenty existing between the Governs 
mont and mysel!, that Treaty which J have never violated in the 
slightest particular or degres, and which Foam sure your Mscellency 
will consider tho Government bound in honour to abide by. I have 
reevivod repeated assurances from Governors General that the British 
Governmant will da me jratica,  Lask na mace, bet, as leanan life is 
limited, [ camestly entreab thas justico may be deferred no longer, 
Tt is move than nino years since Lord Auckland gave me a hope thit, 
a short lime Jonger being then nacossery to perfect the measures in 
progress foe tha better ordering of my coantry, ib would ba returned 
(o me}; but more than nine years have passed away, and, so far as I 
an nequainted, no steps have been taken to fulill this promise,’ 

Thimay, and [T daresay will bo said that uvither the debt of the 
country nor what are considered my own private debts, are yet paid, 
and therefore I should not yet think of ueking for the government of 
the country to bo restorud tome. Your Excellency will not consider 
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that mau a bankrupt, or that country in a bad state, whose debt is 
not much more than one-third of his or its income for a year,—not to 
mention that there are funds accumulated in tho Treasury nearly 
enough to clear it; and as to the latter, my private funds are much 
more than sufficiont to pay them off. And I could casily prove what 
your Excollency will, I doubt not, readily believe, that were the 
government in my hands during tho last thirteen years, under any 
salutary regulations the Governor Gencral might have thought fit to 
impose, and which I was bound by the Treaty to regard, all debts of 
evory description would havo long ere this been paid, considering only 
the difference, perhaps necessary, between the expenses of Zuropean 
and native administration,” 


‘+, No reply was sent to the Rajah’s letter; but Lord Hardinge, 


who, it is understood, had begun, after a careful examination 
of the case, to entertain grave misgivings as to our right of 
retaining the administrative charge of the country, called upon 
the Commissioner of Mysore for a return of the exact amount 
of the Mysore public debt; and, on the required information 
being furnished, all these proceedings were reported to the 
Court of Directors in a despatch, No, 22, dated the 6th of 
August, 1846, the purport of which was to express a doubt 
whether we ought to keep possession of the Rajah’s dominions 
after our pecuniary claims were satisfied, and when there was 
no longer any cause for anxiety as to the regular payment of 
the Subsidy.* 

Wo have scen, then, that from 1884 to 1847 the Rajah 
nevor ceased to claim his restoration; that three Governors 
Genoval—Lord William Bontinck, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
Lord Hardingo—admitted that his abrupt supersession was 
inconsiderate, unduly severe, and of doubtful legality; thet 
noithor the Supreme Government nor the Home Authorities 
ever rejected or contested his claim, but only postponed their 
assent to a more convenient scason, placing before him the 
prospect of reinstatement as soon as an orderly administration 
for the country had been effectually established. And I may 
add, that in no despatch of the Home Government, or of the 
Government of India, during that period, was any intention of 
permanently retaining the management of Mysore ever ex- 

* T hove not soon this despatch, but I nm assured that ita offect is as 
above stated, 
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pressed or implied. But new views of policy were now be. 
ginning to prevail; the Mysore Commission, under the able 
direction of General Cubbon, had effected great iuprovemonts 
in the twelve years between 1884 and TRIG; Che authorities, 
both at Culentta and in London, began te be enamoured of 
their own achievements; and the Inst of patronage also lured 
them on to tighten their grasp on Mysore. ‘The appointnients 
in the Mysore Commission were tonong those most coveted by 
young officers in the Army, and the idea of siot merely heing 
unable to provide for the candidates already on the Gavernoy 
General’s list, but of having to turn adrift, or remand to regi. 
mental duty all those gentleman actually in the enjoyment of 
those Jucrative oflices, must have been most unpleasant when 
pressed upon the consideration of the Council and the Seere. 
tariat by the Rajah’s repeated claims for his restoration, Nov 
could the Commissioncr and his Assistants be expected to 
under-estimate the value of their own lubonrs, or to advocate 
their own abolition. ‘Che Rajah himself very naturally foresaw 
this obstacle when, as we have secon, he asked the Resident, in 
1836, “who was to bo the judge” of the period when the 
“good government” of Mysore “xhould have been so firmly 
ostablishod as to bo seonre from future disturbances? Wore 
tho reports of the officers employed in the Commission lo be 
tho guide to the Government-—the reports of thove whore am. 
ployment would be lost by tho re-trausfer of the camutry ?* 
The viows, therefore, of Lord Tardinge, expressed in: the 
despatch No. 22 of the Guh Augnat, 1846, nol being in accord. 
anco with thoso that were generally accepted both in Caleutta 
and in Tiondon, were by no means well recived at the India 
Tlouse, In their reply to it, No, 16, dated the lth of July, 
18-17, afler ten months’ consideration, the Direetors observer 
The Rajah addressed a letter to the Governor Gonoral in June, 
1848, claiming 40 be reinstated in the gevernmont. Tn November 
following the Rajah was informed that the reply to his letter was da« 
layed in consequence of the neeessity of ascertaining the exacl 
amount of the debt dno to the British Government. Wo thik this 
a most insufliciont cause of delay; first, because tha most oxuel ine 
formation on (his! point ought to havo bean at once avcessible; and, 
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secondly, bocanse such an intimation would naturally tend to make 
the Rajah believo that the only or the chief obstacle to this reinstate- 
mont was the non-liguidation of the debt. Tho real hindiance, how- 
ever, is the hazard which would be incurred lo the prosperity and 
good government which the country now enjoys, by replacing it under 
a ruler known by oxporisnce to be thoroughly incompetent,” 


Unfavourable as is fhe tenor of this despatch, it is remark- 
able as containing no positive denial of the Rajah’s rights, no 
absolute refusal to consider some plan for his restoration to 
power under adequate securitics, ILis alleged incompetence is 
only spoken of as “an obstacle” and “a hindrance,” not as a 
final and insurmountable objection to his reinstatement, And 
the whole question is left open by the concluding sentence :— 
* We have not been apprised whether any definite answer has 
yet been made to the Rajah’s application,” No instructions 
for a definite answer are given, No definite answer, no answer 
at all, was in fact made to the Rajah’s appeal. 

This despatch of the ldth July 1847 may be considered as 
marking the turning-point in the Rajah’s fortunes, after which 
tho tide sct in against him: it contains the first decided indica- 
tion of a simplo reluctance to part with the management of so 
rich and. Uviving a province, aud to break up the administra- 
tive system of our own construction, under which the country had 
so signally prospered. ‘Lhe reluctance was natural, defensible, 
justifiable; but the real difficulty, however disguised, was the 
patronage, ‘here was not sufficient sympathy with the Rajah’s 
claims and with native interests, to induce the British authori- 
tlos, at home and in India, to seck for some intermediate plan, 
by which the Pringo’s power might for the future be limited by 
law, and by which an efficient native agency might be gradually 
trained to replace their Tnglish instructors. It has been, 
throughout, tho official theory that the Rajah’s restoration must 
necessarily involve the total and immediate withdrawal of 
European agency—a theory manifestly crroncous, for ample 
power is conferred upon "the British Government by the Treaty, 
to introduco “yogulations and ordinances,” and to offer authori- 
tative advice on all subjects “ connected with his Highness’s in- 
terests, tho happiness of his people, and the mutual welfare of 
both States.” But shis theory was at first, I have no doubt, 
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sincerely held; an incongruity was conceived to exist in any 
plan for associating, even as a temporary expedient, a native 
Sovereign and English administrators in the government of a 
Principality; and the idea of a native rulev’s power being 
limited in any dircetion by a Code or a Constitution, never 
scoms to have presonted ilself—nol even up to this day. ‘Tho 
Rajah himself has alluded to autary rpgulations” that might 
have becn imposed upon him, and which ho was “bound by 
the ‘Treaty to regard,”* but the complete exclusion of tho 
Sovereign and of all natives from power, the monopoly of all 
official honowrs and emoluments in tho hands of Englishmen, 
ave tho only conditions on which our assistance has been 
afforded. 

Somewhat perplexed by the problem of reconciling tho 
separate and native government of Mysore under the Raja's 
sovercignty—as designed by the ‘Treaties of 1700—with an 
effectual guarantee for the continuance of good order and 
economy, somewhat averse to relinquish a valuable ficld of 
patronage, and yel more than half persuaded of there being no 
longer any valid pretext for maintaining the sequestration, the 
Government subsided into the passive policy of Jetting well 
alone, and of gaining time by harping on the Rajal’s in- 
capacity—a plausible but most untonable plow. ‘the plew of 
the Prinee’s personal incompctence—-used? with such ecrugl 
effect in the cases of Mysore and Dhay, and now Unreatoning 
the Rajpoot State of Oodeypoor—does in cfleet strike ab the 
yoot of horoditary ‘monarchy; and when advanced by the 
British Government in Indin amounts to a confession of ils own 
incompetence as an Imperial and Varamonnt power ‘hat 
system for the government of a Principality or of a Province, 
which depends for ity success upon tho personal nbilitics and 
moral character of one man, is not one that British statesmen 
in the nineteenth century could be expected to approve or to up- 
hold, in a ease where they were authorised to oxpresh dis- 
approval or to suggest modifications. And why such a system 
was allowed by us lo oxist for one day in Mysore, why a boy of 
sixlocn, supported by his minions and flatterors, was permitted. 
by us to displace an experienced and faithful Regent, lo pos 
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8048 himself of absolute power, and then to retain it uncontrolled 
for twenty years, is a political mystery that has never been ex- 
plaincd. It is hard to understand how it was that the British 
Government, holding by the ‘Treaty the right of imposing those 
salutary regulations and ordinances, which the Rajah -himself 
invoked, nevor scems to have thought of introducing the first 
essentials of a limited monarchy, such as a Code, a Civil List, 
and a Council of State, 

What Princo in the world is endowed with sufficient talents, 
or with sufficient self-denial, to be safely trusted with uncon- 
trolled and absolute power? It séems a waste of time to dwell, 
evon for a moment, on so clomentary a principle of modern 
politics. Js King Victor Emanuel supposed to have the re- 
quisite capacity to administer justice in Italy, and to dispose 
of its finances, according to his own notions and predilections, 
unchecked by Law, unassisted by constitutional advisers? 
Was the youthful King George selected to rule over Greece 
on account of his extraordinary administrative abilities? Yet 
because the Rajah of Mysore, an absolute ruler at the age of 
sixteen, by pormission of his British Guardian, failed to make 
a good use of the power which never ought to have been 
thrown into his hands, that negligent and incompetent Guardian 
turns round upon him, stigmatises his rule as “scandalously 
and hopelessly bad,” denounces him as, “thoroughly incom- 
petent,” and permancnily suspends his authority. 

And alter Jifteen yours of government by an able and zealous 
Commissioncr, who, i common with his Assistants, is re- 
munerated by a liberal but fixed salary, who is controlled by 
regulations, and is responsible for every official act, and for 
every item of oxpenditure, to the Governor General in Council 
-—whon Mysore has prospered, as might have been expected 
under this well-regulated scheme of administration—n most 
unfair and unreasonable comparison between the two periods 
of native and British rule, is accepted as a full and complete 
apology for the proscription of the Soyercign, and, as we shall 
shortly see, for the abolition of the sovereignty, 

We may surely assume that the Rajah neyer-was really 
Incompetent. for the legitimate duties of a constitutional Sove- 
reign, when we find that Lord William Bentinck, after a care- 
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fal inquiry, pronounced him to be “in the highest degree 
intelligent and sensible,” described hix disposition ag “the 
reverse of tyrannical or cruel,” and expressed his belief’ that 
hoe would “ make a good ruler iu futtre.? And from 189 4 
1817 nothing whatever had occurred that could lave told to 
the disadvantnge or discredit of that Prince, who “had ever 
been,” ag the Dircetors themselves olnerve,” the attached friend 
of the British Government.” ‘Che fiets hud not altered; the 
morils of the case had not been affected s but tho times had 
‘changed, «Fifteen millions sterling liad been sunk in tho 
Affghan war; the conquest of Scinde had entailed a heavy 
burden on the finances 5 the Sutlej enmpaign had eost money ; 
an annual deficit had for many years appeared in the accounts, 
Distant expeditions and the advance of our oxternal frontiers 
wore deprecated; but the short-sighted policy of duternal ace 
quisitions began to be entertained hoth at Calcutta and at 
home, ‘Tho favourite plan for restoring the financial equi- 
libyium was that of gradually oatinguishiig all those native 
States that were in the midst of or conliguows to one territories 
—those States which were said to consume so huge a portion of 
the revenues of India, while wo bore all the expenses of its 
protection, Mysore, the valuable field of patyonage, now 
began to be vegurded, though in a vague and furtive fashion, 
as Mysore the rich reversion, ‘Uho Rajah bad no son, and in 
1847 hho waa in his filty-fifth your 

In February 1848 Lord Tardinge was suceeeded by Lord 
Dalhousie, In a latter died the Sth of August 1848 the 
Rujah onco more addressed the Governor General on the sub+ 
jeet of the restoration of fia ue rritory 

“ General Cubbon,”’ he said, “in his letter to me of the 6th De+ 
cembor 1846, informed mo that the deluy on the part of your Excel. 
leney in replying to my Adureede al the 7th dune 18-44, was accaglaned 
hy the absence of some information relative to the state of the dobts 
which your Mxcellency had deemed it necusseary (o call for, T trust 
your Lordship has veecived thia information, and that it haa been 
satisfactory. Your Lordship will have heard from Mr, Grant that all 
my private or tho Soucar debts have been settled; and in regard to 
the sum duo by the State to the Honourable Company, should there 
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be any deficiency in the funds accumulated in the Commissioner’s 
Treasury to liquidate it, I will make it up, as 1 mentioned to your 
Excellency in my khurceta of the 7th September 1844, from my pri- 
vate funds. I trust also that your Loidship will have had from the 
Commissioner such a favomable report of the country, after fifteen 
years, as will satisfy your Lordship of the efficacy of the arrangements 
made; and that there can be, in your Lordship’s mind, no reason to 
apprehend failure of the militay funds provided for by the 8rd Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty; and that, consequently, the time has come when 
T have a right to expect the fulfilment of the intimation given me in 
the 5th paragraph of Lord Auckland’s letter of the 28th March, 1836, 
communicating the sentiments of the high authonities in England as to 
the period at which I might expect the government of my territories 
would bo restored to myself.” 

No orders were passed by Lord Dalhousie on this letter, and 
no reply was made to it. A copy of it was sent to the Court 
of Directors with the despatch, No. 27 of the Ist of July 1848, 
but their answer, No, 6, dated the 14th of February 1849, con- 
tained no allusion whatever to the Rajah’s requisitions, Less 
than a month before the date of the last mentioned communica- 
tion, their despatch (No, 4, dated the 24th January 1849), ap- 
proving and confirming the anngxation of Sattara, had been 
transmitted to Caloutia.* The reign of terror for Hindoo 
Princes had commenced, Nagpore and Jhansi were annexed 
in 1864, Tho smaller Principalities of Jaloun, Ungool, Jeit- 
pore in Bundeleund, Bughat, Sumbhulpore, Boodawul and 
Chota Oodeypoor were also absorbed during Lord Dalhousie’s 
tenure of office,t In 1858 the Nizam was coerced into assign- 
ing to our “exclusive management” some of his finest pro- 
vinces, producing about a fourth of his revenue, In January 
1866 the appropriation of Oude had been finally sanctioned, 
and the orders for deposing the King had been issued, and 
wore in process of execution. On the 19th of December 1855 
Lord Dalhousie recorded a Minute denying to Prince Azeem 
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+ Ilia Tordahip also proposed, on various accasiona, the annexation of 
the Rajpoot State of Korowloo, of Kolapore (whose Rajah now representa 
the family of Sivajco, tho founder of tho Aahratta power), and of Ady- 
ghur; but these wore ell disepproved by the ome Government, 

£ Oudo Papors, 1860, p. 241. 
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Toh, the heir and representative of our faithful Allies in war 
and peace, the Naivabs of the Carnatic, that hereditary dignity 
and revenue which had been expressly secured to the Wallajah 
family by the ‘Treaty concluded in 1801 with the Prince’s own 
father, the Nawab Azeom-ood-Dowlah, ‘What were Lord Dal- 
housie’s reflections on Mysore, in the full tide of this career of 
annexation, may be easily conceived, 

In one of his Minutes, dated the 16th January 1856, re- 
viewing General Cubbon’s Administration Report for the pre- 
ceding official year, occurs the following pussage i— 


“Tho Rajah of Mysore is now sixty-two yours of ago. THe is tho 
only Rajah who, for twenty, generations past, as hho himself informed 
mo, has lived to tho age of sixty years, 1 is probable, therefore, that 
his life will not be much further prolonged. Ie has no legitimate 
son or grandson, nor any lawful male heir whatever, To ling adopted 
no child, and has never dosigned to adopt an he On the contrary, 
General Cubbon informed me that, when sometimes prossed by those 
about him to adopt, the Rajah has been used to reply, (No, T havo 
no male child of my own, [will nat adopt. T will be tho lagt Rajah 
of Mysoro,’ 

‘Tho Treaty under which Lord Wellesley ratsed tha Rajah, whilo 
yot a child, to the musnud, and the Lronty which waa subseqnontly 
concluded with himacl/, were both silent as to heirs and: snegessors, 
No mention is made of thom; the ‘renty ix oxeluaively a porsonal ong, 

Tho Inoxpediency of continuing this tertitery, by un ach of gra 
tuilous liberality, to uny other native Princo, when the progent Rajah 
shall have died, has been already conclusively xhown by tho eouduet 
of his Tighnoss himself, whose rule, though ho commenced it under 
every advantage, was sa seandalously and hopelessly bad, that power 
hos long sinee been teken fram him by the British Government, 

“T trust, therefore, that when the devouse of the present Rajah 
shall come to pass, withont son ov grandson, or legitimate male heir 
of any desorption, the Territory of Mysore, which will then havo 
Inpsed to the British Government, will be resumed, and that the good 
work, which hag been so well begun, will bo completed.’ 





We have now arrived al a new stage in our downward pro 


-gress. or the first time a Governor Cenoral has now pluced 


on ollicial record, although in a secret depurtmont, a statement 
of his desire and design to incorporate Mysore with the British 
dominions, on the death of the reigning Rajah, Lenceforth the 
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question of reinstating the Rajah, treated with silent contempt 
in the Minute just quoted, sinks into a secondary place, Hence- 
forth a suspicion cannot be avoided, that the true obstacle to 
restoration is not the Rajah’s incompetence, not the impossibility 
of securing good Bovernment, but an aversion to relax our 
grasp, to relinquish the visible advantage afforded by long con. 
tinued administrative possession, 

But though Lord Dalhousie avows himself to be prepared to 
rely, if necessary, upon the newly invented weapon, which he 
had just used with cruel offect in the Carnatic spoliation—to 
deny that the sovercignty of Mysore was hereditary, to declare 
tho Treaty of 1799 a personal treaty,” made only for one life, 
and renewable merely at the good pleasure of the British 
Government, as a matter of grace and favour—he very plainly 
indicates a hope that this ongine of destruction may after all 
not be required, that the conveyance may be quictly effected, 
without notice, dispute or scandal; that the Rajah, who had 
now outlived by three years the supposed family limit of sixty, 
may soon disappear from the scene, leaving no heir by birth or 
adoption, no possible claimant of the throne, to draw from us 
a premature or public disclosure of our oxpansive pretensions, 
And it is very remarkable how, in his cagerness to lay this 
fattoring unetion to his soul, Lord Dalhousic snatches at the 
veriest trifle, some petulant expressions attributed to the Rajah, 
and parades thom as a proof of that Prince's acquiescence in 
the prospective oxtinction of his dynasty. ‘The Rajah, we are 
assured, has “never dosigned to adopt an heir.” ‘Chere can 
be no question of this, because, whon pressed by those about 
him, he has been used to reply, I will not adopt. I will be 
the last Rajah of Mysore.” General Cubbon himself was never 
present when the Rajah made use of these expressions, and 
when he repeated this interesting picee of Court gossip—pro- 
bably after dinner-—to the Governor General, can scarecly have 
uiticipated that it would be treasured up so carefully, and 
wurned to such a purpose. There can scarcely be a better 
specimen of the cnormous assumptions, the transparent fallacies, 
vhich, in the privacy of a compliant Council, Lord Dalhousie 
yas permilted to pass off as arguments, than is shown in this 
hort extract from his Minute on Mysore. A Treaty of per. 
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petal friendship and alliance,” the obligations of which nave "to 
last “as long aa tho stn and moon shall endure, ia pro. 
nounced to be “exclusively a porsonal one,” good ouly for the 
Rajal’s life, and providing for no heir ar successor The 
solemn formalities of a ‘Treaty become mera idle words when 
they uphold the native sovereignty; the recorded intontions, 
tho written proposals of his predecessiors are silently overs 
looked—T suppose because they aro informal and nob legally 
binding—but tho tittle-taltle of a Residency Moonshea, when 
it implies that the Rajah is resigned and even reconciled to tha 
extinction of his family, is hailed as holy writ. 

There can be, to my mind, no more evident mark of con- 
scious moral weakness, than that exhibited by aw! authovitiqs 
at homo and in Tadia, with strange uniformity, at evory stage of 
tho numcrous acquisitive transactions betwoon 1848 and 1856, 
in always grasping with manifest oxtltation at anything said ox 
done, or omitted to be said or done, by the injured parties, 
that could be twisted into oven the remotest resemblance of an 
admission or acquiescence on their part, 

And even if we aceept ns aceurato the reported version of 
the Rajah’s oxclamations, to what do they amount? Le had 
watched with dismay the recent destrtation of 40 many friendly 
Principalities ; ha had ascertatnod during lis own interviews 
with Lord Dalhousio, that there was no hope of redyoss for 
himself, and ho said in the bitterness of hia heart, T shill ho 
the last Rajnh of Mysore,”—not © T will,” for tha nice diatine~ 
tion between “ shall”? and “will,” pootliary to tho 'Toutonio 
languages, was unknown in his own vernnoular s and most cor 
tainly, ag T shall show, tho Rajah could not and did not well» 
tagly abandon tho hope of porpetuating his dynastyy—bat 
“I now seo clearly,” was his obvious meaning, that T am 
doomed by the present policy of the Cnleutta Government to 
be tha last Rajah of Mysore. Twill nut, Hko the Rajahe of 
Sattara and Thansi, adopt a son to be an outeust, a beggar, 4 
pretender threatened with the gibbet or the jail, or at the best 
a pensioner for life, I shall bo the last Rajah of Mysora.? 

But although it may be true tint oxpressions such va these, 
indioating an aversion to adopt x son whose right of anecossion 

* Appondix B 
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would be assuredly rojncted, may, during the darkest hours of 
tho Dalhousie reign, have sometimes escaped the Tajah, ‘the 
assertion that he had © never designed to adopt an heir,” ig not 
only unsupported, but is positively contradicted by facts, Tn. 
his letter to Lord ILurdinge of the 15th of Tebrnary 1844, 
already quoted,* he gpeales of his Principality as “ that heredi- 
lary patrimony bequeathed to mo by my Sixes, the Sovereigns 
of the soil, and the perpetuation of which has been guaranteed 
ta me by tho Ilononrable Company.” In anothor letter, dated 
the 9th of May 1844, from which some extracts have also been 
given,t he declares his belicf that, in the words of my 
Treaty, the British Government will act towards me and my , 
hots, oven ‘as long as the sun and moon shall endure,’ as my 
Guardian and Patron.” At this time the Rajah was upwards 
of fifty years of age, and had no son, And in his lettor of tho 
8th of August 1848, to Tord Dalhousie himsclf, he had con- 
firmed these lettors and renewed their claims, And at a later 
period, when appealing to Lord Canning against the proposed 
relransfor of Mysore to the supervision of the Madras Goyern- 
ment, ho saya + Movcover, my Tord, I have grave fears that 
such a measure as this, if introduced, would possibly interfore 
with the claims that 1 and my haits have for tho restoration of 
the Government of my country.” This letter, of which I shall 
have to say more hereafter, is dated the 16th of March 1860, 
whon the Rajah was sixty-five ycars old, On these two occa- 
siong ho can searecly bo supposed {to have written in these 
terms, without relying on his right of adopting an heir, This 
at least is cortain, that from 1832 to 1844, whon he claimed the 
porpetiation of his sovereignty, and doclared tho rights of his 
heirs; and from 1844 to 1860, when he aguin protested against 
any infringement of their rights, the Rajah never, in any offi- 
cial document, or at any official interview, allowed any oppor- 
tunity to pass away of asserting the hereditary nature of his 
dignity, ho never expressed any doubt on the subject, and no 
doubt on the subject was ever expressed to him. 

And it is worthy of remark that Lord Dalhousie’s aspirations 
for the completion of the good work of assimilating Mysore, 
do not soem to have eallod forth any,response or approval from 

* Anto, p. 26. + Ante, p. 27. 
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any other momber of the Government. Indeed, during the 
consultations on the disposal of Onde, Sir John Peter Chant, 
then a Member of Council, and a firm upholder of British para- 
mount prerogatives, in a paper dated August the Tth, 1855, 
mate use of the following distinction +-~“ Tho case of Mysore 
differs from the supposed case of Oude, inasmuch as our ma- 
nagement of that province is professedly temporary, and on 
account of the Sovereign of Mysore,* 

General Cubbon was certainly not prepared for the absorp. 
tion of this native State, for he wrote in the following terms in 
a private letter to a friend on the 28rd of Jume 1859 :—~ 

“T have reeeived a tremendous wig lately from Bongal en the aub« 
ject of dutios, and shall have to point ont more than one mistake on 
thoir part, besides insinuating What they have no right under tho 
Troaty to reduce the revenues of a foroign State, and that they will 
havo to mako a corresponding reduction in the Subsidy. In truth 
they, or I should rather say Mr. Beadon, hava forgotten that tha 
ordors from Kngland are imperative that the administration of Mysore 
should bo so conducted that the country may bo restored to a native 
Government at the shortest notice; and in consequence ‘we are ut thia 
moment obliged (o oppose many parts of procodure which vn antive 
Government could not udminister,” 

Lord Canning himself, so late as the year 1860, in referring 
to tho affairs of Mysore in the Goneral Report on the Adminis« 
tration of India for the preceding official your,t trealy tho 
maintenance of tho separate jurisdiction and distinet oxtablish- 
monte of Mysore, as a matter of conscientions obligation. 

“Tt has also boon necessary,” ho says, 40 to conduch the admi« 
nistration as to fulfil consofondiously the instrnutions laid down for 
guidance inn lettor from the Lome authorition, under dato the Both 
Soptember 1835, and which states as (allows - Wo ava desirous af 
adhering, as far as can be dono, to the nativo wages, and not te intro» 
duce a system which cannot bo worked horealtor by native agency, 
when tho country shall be rostored to the Rajah?” 

* Oude Papers, 1864, p, 213, 
+ Published, 
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As wo approach more closely to that crisis in the fortunes of 
the Mysore Stato, which immediately preceded and produced 
the actual position of its affairs, the question of restoring a 
native government during the reigning Prince’s life-time, sinks 
into insignificance before the imminent prospect of the whole 
framework of the native State iisclf being swept away at tho 
reigning Prince’s demiso, and of Mysore being incorporated in 
the Madras Presidency, Before finally quitting this carlier 
aspect of tho ouse, I wish, thorefore, briefly to recapitulate and 
presont in a amall compass, the viows which I have formed on 
the Rajah’s personal claim to restoration. 

I think, then, that tho first attachment of the country by 
Tord Willinn Bentinck was not justified cither by the terms of 
tho ‘lreaty, or by any special urgency of outraged humanity, or 
of danger to the tranquillity of our own adjacent provinces, 
These points appear to me to be proved by Lord William’s own 
admissions thit while tho ‘I'reaty only warranted an assumption 
with a viow to seouro our Subsidy, the Subsidy docs not 
appenr Lo have been in any immediate joopardy ;” that whereas 
the ‘Treaty only warranted the assumption of such “ part or 
parle” as should bo sulficiont to secure the payment of our 
demands, we aciually assumed charge of the whole country. 

The rebellion in Mysore was of a trifling nature, and was 
very casily suppressed ; similar disturbances have occurred at 
various times in tho neighbouring British districts of Canara 
and the Southern Mahratia country, without any serious charges 
of oppression or negligence being brought against the officers 
who were responsible for the good order of those territories. 
‘The fact is that the inhabitants of the Southern Mahratta Pro- 
yvinces and of Canara, with whom the rebels of the Mysore 
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district of Nuggur are closely allied by blood and manners, tro 
a peenliarly turbulent and warlike race; aud, ae tho Rajah 
reminds the Governor General, Lord Elgin, in a letter written, 
in April 1862, 0 really formidable rebellion whieh broke out in 
those British provinces in 18.41, was not suppressed until an 
army of at least 10,000 men had been employed for several 
months,—an army including several Harepean regiments, with 
the aid of a battering train, und including also the Irregular 
Cavalry of his TMighness the Rajah of Mysoro, So that if wo 
compare the recent history of tho contiguous British districts 
with that of Mysore, wo find the incident of a revolt to te 
identical, and the obligation of suppressing revolt to be yo~ 
ciprocal, Lord William Bentinck also acknowledged that the 
Rajah’s disposition was neither tyrannical nor cruel, and that 
no imputation of inhumanity could be made against him, And 
the Special Committee of Inquiry came to tho conclusion that 
as to many of the grievances under which the peoplo of 
Mysore had suffered, the period of Poorntal’s adutiniswation 
must be included in their censure, without distinction from 
that of the Rajah’s personal rule, 

Then as to the broad general cage of the mixgovernment of 
Mysore, I have maintained, and, I think, proved tint the 
TIonourablo Company was primarily and mainly blameahle fox 
it, If Mysoro was badly governed in the past, it was our own 
faults and if Mysora were in the future to ba badly paverned 
under tho restored rule of ils Sovereign, the fridiful ally aud 
attached foudatory of the British Crown, ib would be equally 
our own fault, Ample seouritios ean he obtained, under the 
provisions of tho oxisting Treaty, for tho due administration 
of justice, and for the economical management of the finnees, 
T can see no valid objection, therefore, under that hond to the 
Ragal’s immediate restoration. 

The ‘Treaty undoubtedly leaves the execution of the to 
corrective Articles, IV ‘and ¥, both as to commencement and 
as to duration, to the discretion of tho British Government, 
But this discretion, being of uccossity 60 placed in the hinds 
of that one of the two contracting parties which alone possesaus 
the power of enforcing the provisions of the ‘Creaty, the 
heaviest moval obligation is imposed upon ito be cautions ns 
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to ‘the commencement of auch an excention, and to mako its 
duration as brief as possible-—to treat the wenker party with 
good faith and generous consideration, so long as he conducts 
himself with loyalty and deference towards his powerful Ally 
and Patron, ‘This the Rajah of Mysore has always done, and 
he has never been accused of doing otherwiso. But we were 
not cautions in commencing the execution; having previously 
neglected to train the Rajah and to organise his administration, 
we overlooked, when it fell into disorder, tho milder plan of 
introducing regulations and ordinances, and at once rushed 
to the oxtreme process—that “harsh and unprovoked mea- 
sure, as Lord Meteallo called it, of setting the Princo entirely 
aside, and putting tho management exclusively in the hands of 
English offieors, And we have certainly not, in any way or 
at any time, triod lo shorten tho duration of our interference. 
I cannot but como to the conclusion that the Subsidiary 
Treaty has been infringed by the stronger party, both in letter 
and spirit, and that the wenker party is entitled lo a signal and 
complete reparation. 

Throughout the terrible events of 1857 and 1858 the people 
of Mysore remained tronquil. Elements of mischief existed 
in abundance in various quarters; emissaries of yebellion 
travorsed the country in every direction; but peaco was never 
disturbed, and tha Rajah’s troops were actually detached into 
the adjoining British provinces to assist in preventing insur- 
rection, Without detracting from tho great morils of Sir 
Mark Cubbon, whoso name and influence had the greatest 
weight throughout Mysore with all classes, from the Prince to 
tho peasant, and whose vigilance and tach were remarkable 
throughout the time of danger, hia own official statements to 
Government may bo adduced to prove how efficacious were 
the example and exertions of tho Rajah in securing to us the 
fidelity of his peoplo. In a despatch, dated the 2nd of June, 
1860, tho Commissioner of Mysore wrote in the following 
terma to the Governor General, Lord Canning :— 

“fo no ono wae the Government moro indobted for the preserva- 
Hon of Wvanquillity thon (0 his Highness the Rajah, who displayed 
tho most stondfast loyally throughout the crisis, discountouancing 
ovorything in the shape of disaffection, and taking every opportunity 
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to proclaim his porfeet confidenes in the stability of tha TMuglish vale. 
When tho small party of Huropeans mrived at Mysore, he nade 
manifest his satisfaction by giving thom a foust, He altered one of 
his Palaces for their accommodation, and aya atronghokd for the 
security of the (reasure; and oven gave up his own porsonal extab. 
Hishmont of clephants, ote, to ussist tho 74th WMighlandora in its 
forced march from the Neilghories to Bellary, for the protection of 
the Coded Districts, a proceeding which, although of no yreat mag. 
nitude in itself, pradaced great moral cifects thranghout the country. 
In fact, thero was nothing in his power which ho did not de to 
manifest his fidelity lo tho British Government, and to dixcotrage the 
anfitendly.”” 

‘Lhe Viceroy acknowledged the Rajah’s valuable and faith. 
ful services in the following letter of thanks, 

“To his Llighness the Maharajah of Alysore, 
“Port William, the 28th dung 1860, 
Manarazan, 

“T havo lately received from the Commissioner of Mysore a 
despatch, in which the assistance received by that ofleor fom your 
Tlighness, in preserving peace and cncowaging loyalty in tho distriots 
under his charge during the reeent troubles in Tndin, is prominently 
brought to notice, 

LE was well aware thal, from the vory beginning of thona roubles, 
tho fidelity and altuchmont to the British Covormment, whish have 
Jong marked your Tighneas’s acts, had boon conapionons upon ovary 
opportunity. 

“Your Iighness's wise confidence in the power of Buglund, quid 
your open manifestation of it, Uho consideration and Idindnont whieh 
you showed to British subjects, and the realy and useful adststance 
which you rendorad to the Queen's Goops, have been mentioned by 
tho Commissioner in lerms of the highest praise. 

“T beg your Tighness to accept the expression of my warm Uhanta 
for theso fresh proofs of the spit by which your Highuens is ani- 
mated in your relations with the Government of India. 

“T shall have much pleasure in inaking them known to her 
Majesty’s Secietary of State for India. 

“Tt is antisfaclory to mo to know that, throughout the tino of 
which T have spoken, your Highness has had tho advantage af the 
support and counsel of ao tied and distinguished an Ofleer of tho 
Crown, and one so devoted to the welfare of your ILijhnuay’s State, us 
Sir Munk Cubbon, “T have, &e, 

“CANNING,” 
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But even while these amenities were passing between 
Mysore and Coleutta, the Rajah was in the agonies of a fresh 
wound, one that touched him to the quick, that scemed to 
destroy all hope of recovery from his long political syncope, 
and to threaten him with the infliction of political death in the 
face of all Tndin, before his natural term of life had closed. 

{vor sinco 1882 the management of Mysore bad been under 
the direct auperintendence of the Goveimor-Genoral of India, 
and was not liable to be interfered with by the subordinate 
and nearer Presidency of Madras, ‘Lhe Rajah had some pride 
in this arrangement, not, perhaps, unmingled with the fecling 
that the transfer had originally been made with some intention 
of rebuking the Madras Government for ils neglect, and of 
thus casting upon it tg a certain extent the blame of the mis- 
government of his country. Ie also knew that his superses- 
sion had been instigated by the Madraa officials, that gentle- 
men belonging to thal Presidency enjoyed most of the lucrative 
offices dependent on his continued supersession ; and he bo- 
lieved that his prospects of restoration would be much more 
favourable, while ho was in direct communiention with the 
higher and more distant authority, than if he were left in 
the grasp of the more contiguous and more interested minor 

Jovornments 

In a despatch to the Governor General in Council, dated the 
Q6th of January 1860, the Secretary of State, Sir Charles 
‘Wood, quite unexpeetodly desired that the Mysore Commis 
sion bhould bo placed vader the immediate superintendence of 
the Government of Madras, to which Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan 
had been recently appointed, he groands fox this sudden 
chango are thus stated in the despatch :-— 


“Tho arguments which in 1832 wore advanced by the Governor 
General of India, in favour of the transfer of tho controlling anthority 
ovor the Mysore Commission to tho hands of the Governor General 
of India in Council, wove of a (omporary and accidental, rather than 
of a general character, and do not appear to be applicable to the 
present. cireumstunoes of the Mysore administration, On the other 
hand the territory over which political and administiative control is 
exorcised by the Government of India, has bean so extended, and 
the current business of your office has so inerensed since 1832, aa to 
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afford full and amplo employment for tha Foreign Department of 

your Government. It appears to me, therefore, thut it is udvisablo, 

pardly with the view of relieving your Government, aud partly with 
tho object of placing tho superintendence of Mysore und Coorg under 
the Government, which, from its position, can most conveniently 
oxerciso it, to veyort to the arrangement which was originally made, 
on out first assumption of the administration of Mysore, viz., that the 
superintendence shonk be exercised by the Government of Madras,” 

But the geographical position of the Mysore Principality, 
which naturally snggests the Madras Government as the centro 
of direction im the event of Mysore becoming a Vritish pro. 
vinee, was the very circumstance that mado tho proposed 
transfer most slamming and offensive to the Rajah and all well- 
wishors of his sovereignty. [t seomad lo them to denote the 
beginning of the end, to be the prelimingry measure of amiexa- 
tion, The Rajah prepared a firm but respectful remonstranes 
to bo forwarded to the Governor General, wrote to Sir Mark 

Cubbon declaring that “ nothing would ever exaet from hin 

aequicscence in this measure,” and implored the Gonnnis- 

sioner not to leave him in the midst of these new dificultics, 

“T could ill afford,” wrote the Rajah, “to losa your much 

yalued friendship aud counsel ab any time, but just at present 

it is a positive calamity hoth to myself wand to my eountry.? 

For immediately on reeciving information of the intended 

change, Sir Mark Cubbon had sent in the resignation of his 

oflice in the following letter to Government, 

Livom the Commissioner for tha Govarument af’ the Lervitarter af Lids 
Ihiyhnose tha Rajah of Mysore, to the Seeretary to the Government 
of India in the Korelyn Department. 

 Nundydroog, 6th Maveh, 1860, 
“Sin, 

“ Waving reecived private but authentic information that orders 
have issued from tho Oflice of tho Secretary of State for India, thay 
tho control of Mysoro shull bo withdrawn from tho Governnunt of 
India, notwithstanding tho declaration contuined fn the dosputech 
from the ITonourable the Court of Diseetors, dled the 81a Muy 
18838, No, 84,* I have tho hunour to request you will be so good as 
to tonder to tho TIonourable tho President in Gouneil the resignation 

* Tdo not know what this declaration is, but t boliayva it would throw 
somo light on tho enrly history of this quextion. 
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of my appointment as Commissioner, and to add to it my respectful 
solicitation to bo relieved as soon as his onour may find it con 
yonient. 

T shall hove tho sutisfaction of making over chargo to my suc 
cossor of the tervitoriea of Mysore and Coorg, in a state to atl appear: 
ance (I say to all appearance, for 1 do not presume to be able to see 
below the surface,) of porfect tranquillity, and not dissatisfied with 
tho present form of administration, and with a eurvent revenue ox- 
ceeding thal of any former year in Mysore, that is to say, not less 
than 93 lakhs of rupees, 

“YT have the honour to be, ele, 

“M. Cunnon, Commissioner,” 


The motives and feelings by which General Cubbon was 
actuated in taking this step, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extracts from lwo of his private letters, both dated the 8th 
of March, 1860, 

“T have fust had ¢ litle talk with —— (a native) ‘and find that 
the late ordor is regarded as a great breach of public faith, as the first 
step towards the final extinction of tho Stato of Mysore and its incor- 
poration with Madras, and consoquontly tending to produce the most 
fatal of all results, (ho destruction of all confidonco in the sincerity of 
the Quoon’s Proclamation. Viewed in this light itis a most serious 
alfuir, and in the prosent auspicious tompor of the native mind, it is 
cerlain to give rise to the most unfavourable interpretation, and bo 
made oe party question of by our enemies, who will represent it as 
anothor proof of our intention to degrade tho natives? 

“Tho Rajah’s Adtrecda is moat forcibly put; and whatever impres- 
sion it may mako on tho Governmont of India or the India Board, it 
fa almoat certain to cause a sensation if read in the Honse of Gom- 
mons, As for the adoption, they dare not refuso it, T had no idea 
it would havo boon so generally believed that this stop was propara- 
lory to the extination of tho Raj, but auch appears to have been the 
impression that las gob abroad, and which ts openly avowed in the 
petitions that are coming lo mo,” 

Tho following is tho Ahureeta or letter from the Rajah to 
Tord Canning, to which Gonernl Cubbon alludes, 

“ Mysoro Palace, 16th March 1860. 

“My Lorn, a 

 Maving been informed that the Mysore country has 
been or is about io bo transferred from Bengal to the Madras Presi- 
dency, L bog loavo most respoctfully to nddyess your Lordship upon 


. 
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this subject, and to ontront that the reasons which induee mo to pro: 
toal against this measure will meet with your Lordahip's considorntion 

9, Tho transfor of tho management of my country from the Su 
preme to a subordinalo Governmont, withant any voforenca to me, ae 
if I had no longer any interest in the matter, or any rights to uphold, 
fills my mind with apprehension and warm. 

«3, Consider, my Lord, I besvoch of you, tha degradation to which 
I should be subjectod, by sttch a meusure, in the oyex of all natives, 
and capecially those of my own subjects, Pardon the boldness of my 
languago, my Lord, but my conacionce tells me (hat Tam entitled to 
protection from your Lordship, in consideration of the loyalty exhi- 
bited by myself and my subjects during the reeent and disturbances, 
which permilted of two thousand of my Silludar Horse being sent to 
aid in the suppression of tho Rebellion. IT eluint it, moreover, my 
Lord, in virtue of her Majesty’s Proclamation, 

“4, Teannot, my Lord, ses how my intoresta, or those af my country, 
are to be bettered by this Gransfer, Porfeet Ganquillity reigned in iny 
country ata timo when a word of ming, or disatloction an the part of 
my people, would have thrown Southern india into a blaze; but my 
contuet, and that of my people diving that drow) pedod, oxhibita 
the complete aucecas of the administration as at presont earelod ont 

«©§, Moreover, my Lord, [ have grave fom that sueh a meas 
as this, if introduced, would possibly interfere with the laima Oat 1 
and my heirs have for tho restoration of the Government of my voun« 
(ry, as iL is evident that the contomplatod chang is with the viow af 
introducing alterations in the form of Government, whieh would render 
it diffleult for me ov my sucecxsor to condact the wdimtniatration hore 
afior with a native agenoy; and the recent condnet of thy presont 
Governor of Madras adds cogoney to my fears on this point, 

“6, Ido not, moreover, my Lord, hesitate to alate (and, fram my 
position, I claim a tight to be a judge in such matters, seving haw 
much Tam interested in this question) that tho condition of I My' KOTO 
at this moment would contrast favourably with any other province on 
this side of India, The revenue has inerensed, send in ineronning 5 
and that, too, without pressing on any elags, or giving rise lo maumur 
or complaint. Thore is compuratively litde erie; and, what thera 
is, is offectually met by x system, which, for eflelenoy and chorpnery, 
is not surpassed by any in the county, ‘Thal the Judicial syxtem 
founded upon that most cherished by uatives of all thelr institndons, 
tho Punchayet,* operates with the utmost stecesa, und 1 xpodially 
deprecato any innovation in the native ayatem of judicial adininisteae 
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{ion al present in force ; the moat snered rights and privilege of tho 
people avo reapacted, and tho utinost confidence oxists in the minds of 
all that auch will continno so long as tho present syatom Insta, 

«7, T now bog to bring to your Lordship’s recallection, that Mysore 

was undor the control of the Supreme Government for many yoars 
and prospered. Tt was aflorwards transferred to Madras, and tho 
result docs not afford proof of tho advantage of tho transfer, for the 
Insurrection areso, and the country was assumed while wndor the con 
trol of that Prosidoncy, 
. 8, In conclusion, my Lord, T beg to iia thal it would requira 
vory strong reasons to justify tho risk of maling tho change now pro- 
posetl; and I most yespectfully, at the same time most emphatically, 
dony that any such reasons oxist. 

«9, And now, my Lord, I havo stated my caso, and, fully relying 
on your Tordship’s woll-known sense of justice, I confidently loavo 
the issno in your Lordship's hands. Lam an oldman, and have suf. 
fored much; and you, my Lord, will, I feol assured, save mo from 
this crowning indignity. 

“With the assurance of my unaltered rospoct and estoem for your 
Lordship, I beg leave to subscribe myself, 

Your Lordship's most faithfnl Vriend and humble Servant, 

“Mysonn Krreryanagy Wapryan.” 

It will bo observed that the Rajah hore lays claim to tho re« 
storation of his country, on behalf of himself and Ais Aairs, and 
depreentos rash innovations, not only on his own account, but 
on account of Avs suocessor, No truce is to be found of that 
indillorence to tho tuterosts of the fumily, of that detormination 
to bo tho last Rajah of Mysore, upon which Lord Dalhousie 
yeliod in 1866, [le alludes to the rights of his heiys in 1860 
just as ho did in 1844.# 

Lord Canning supported the Rajah’s application in the fol- 
lowing letter to the Qgeretary of Stato, informed the Rajah and 
Sir Mark Cubbon thet for the present the proposed change 
would not bo carried out, a reference having been made to 
London; and requested the Comuissioner in the meantime to 
suspend the tondor of his resignation. 

 Voreign Department (Camp Hoshiarpore), 
“No. 86, 80th March, 1860. 

* Srr, 

“T hind the honour to yeeeive, on tho 8th instant, your des- 
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pach of tho 26th January, directing me, at my aurtiont convonieneg, to 
plneo the Myuore Commission under tha immoiiate superindendeneg 
of tho Governor of Madras in Council. I thereupon eulled, hy tolo« 
graph, for tho papors showing tho cirenmatances in whieh, in 182, 
the Mysore Commission was placed on its present footing, Before 
the papers reached mo, T reecived a telegraphic moNRYyO from the 
Rajah of Mysoro, ‘The letter to mysolf, which hin Twhnoss ane 
nounces, as well as a lettor from hia ILighness to the Conmilastoner, 
Sir Mark Cubbon, reachod mo yesterday, Copies of thea letters T 
enclose. 

“T have recoived, too, a letter from Sir Mark Gubbon, tonduving hig 
resignation, on account of the chango presevibod in the superintend.” 
once of his chargo. 

« Whether, if the opportunity hud been allowed to mo of being the 
channel of tho communication to hin Highnows, | could in uny depeo 
havo anticipalod his remonstrancos, and losvoned tho foolings of morti+ 
fication and indignity which he has oxpreasad, EF emmot any. Perhaps 
it might havo beon so, although certninly 1 do not prodond dat I eowd 
have made the chango pulatable to him, 4 

“Bué tho question now to be considered is, how the appeal of the 
Rajah is to bo dealt with, and I feal it to bo impossible, in the fee of 
auch an appoal coming fram so venorablo and loyal a Princo, and | 
couched in torms go dignifled, bul so respeottul, to persiat in dhe in 
mediato oxcoution of your orders without aubmilting the ease for your 
reconsideration, 

- Although no allusion is mado in your deapateh ta the Sovereign 
of Mysore, it apponrs lo mo Ut thal Princes posseaniey a very atrong 
claim to havo his wishes and fuolinga consol by ua, rod Uhat wo 
shall do that which is both ungoncrows and impolitio, i wo sot these 
aside. 

“Tam, therefore, not surprised that the Rajah of Myxore should 
spoak of tho declared measure as being a degradation of hinaell in the 
eyes of all natives, capecially in those of hig own subjects, and an 
indignity, : 

“Tu is unneceasay for mo fo say, that the Rajuh's allusions to the 
loyalty of himsolf and his people, and to the oxamplo and aid thoraby 
givon to the native aubjects of the Crown in Southern Didia, ave quite 
juat. Mysovo was traversed in all direetions during 1867 and [BGR hy 
Mahratéa and Brahinin emissarios, but the penple of Uiat country ro 
mained tranquil, 

“Also, the Rajah is well entitled to point (aa ha dacs point with 
pride) to the actual condition of his dominions, ‘Che syntem of adii« 
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nisteation which hag provatled thero ia in many ways capable of ameli- 
oyation, but it has beon repeatedly acknowledged (o desorvo tho cha- 
racter given to ib by the Court of Diroctors in 1838 of a “beneficial 
and improving systom’; ond I cammot think what the nearness of 
supervision, or any other conyonioneo which would result from a 
transfor of (ho suporintendonce of that system to Madras, is worth pur- 
chasing at the cuat of offending and alienating the Sovereign of the 
country; cspocially when, by a little putiones, the desired end will, 
in all human probability, bo atiaimed without any such conso- 
quoncos. 

“As boating on tho prico which wo shall pay for forcing this 
measure upon Mysore, I invite your attention to the following 
facts, 

«Tho Rajah of Mysoro is an old man, past sixty, and of a family 
notoriously shortlived, JLo has no son, and has adopted no hoir, It 
has boon supposed that he will bequeath his Kingdom (o tho British 
Govornmont, [aay ‘supposed,’ because thore is no formal or official 
ovidence of his purpose; but L know for certain that such wag his in- 
tontion, because oarly in 1858, and whilst Uppor Indio was still in 
fall rebellion, tha Rajah seized an opportunity of conveying lo myself, 
through an entirely privato channel, not only the strongest protesta- 

, tions of hig loyalty, gratitude and devotion to the Governmont, but a 
distinct and earnest declaration, moro than once repeated, of his wish 
that everything thet he possessed should at his death pass into 
ite hands, 

“1 bey yor to compare this declaration with the passage in his 
letter naw onelosed, in which tho Rajah expresses gravo fears that the 
moasuro annomegd from England will interfore with tho olaims which 
he and his heirs have for the restoration of tha Govornment of his 
country, 

“1b may bo very little desirable that moro provinces should be 
added to those which are already under tho absolute rule of the 
Queen in Indian; bat the cuse of Mysore, lying in the midst of the 
Madras Prosidency, and already bound to us in a way which is not 
convenient or satisfactory, is quite exceptional; and the bequest of 
that country in full sovereignty to the Crown, by the froo will of the 
rulor, and in a apixit of loyal attachment to tho British powor, is a 
consummation which, in the intoresta of all concerned, no ono would 
wish to sea defeated, , 

“Tt will bo the first monsure towards Mysore by tho direct Govorn- 
ment of tho Queen, aud it may probably be the Inet to bo telcon during 
tho presont Rajah’s lifetime. Swroly it is to bo dosired that it should 
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not bo such as to draw fiom the Rajah an emphatic protest and ro 
fusal of consent, in which he will earry with hin, reasonably or un. 


reasonably, tho aympathy of his follow Princes. 
“T have, &e,, 
“Canning” 


The fivt point that demands notice in thia very remarkable 
despatch, and which must bo carefully held in remembrance, is 
that Lord Gauning very properly desoribes the Rajah aa “ the 
Sovereign of Mysore.* Tn a subsequent letter of great im 
portance addressed to the Rajah, he curelilly avoids giving 
him that titl, and claims the sovereity for the British 
Government, ‘Uhe people of Mysoro ae also said in this de- 
spateh to be “ his own subjects.” 

The next noticeable point is the admission Unt the Rajah 
is entitled to point (as he does point with pide) to the actual 
condition of his dominions.” Jn that subsequent letter to the 
Rajah himsclf, which I shall shortly have to produce, he is 
expressly debarred from the merit of having given any support 
to Sir Mark Cubbon, whose enlightened servieta he dual culos 
gised, and is taunted with the counteraction ollored by himself 
and hig partisans lo the improvements introduced by that 
officer. That counteraction, chieily duc, as explained in the 
last Chapter, to the xivalry of the Resident and the Gomumixe 
sioner, had been reduced lo nothing on the Residents dupnys 
ture, and had ceased entirely vince 1817, oy Unirteen yours 
the most porfect harmony had xubaisted botween the Rajah and 
Genoral Cebbon, The General himself, in the muna despately, 
dated the 2nd of June, 1860, from whieh T have alrendy quoted 
his testimony to the Rajal’s loyal serviecs during the rebellion, 
acknowledges “ tho cordiality ohaeryed Ly him (ur a good many: 
years towards tho existing administration.” 

In the despatch to the Secretary of Slate, whieh wo haye: 
just read, no complimentary words are omitted, no consideration 
is lo be withheld, no offence is to ba oflered lo the dignity of 
* the Sovereign of Mysore,” thal “ venerable and loyal Trineg "| 
—apparently because he is supposed to be going like a lun to 
the slaughter. In the subseqnent letter to the Rajah himself 
which wo have yot to sce, he is a hereditary prisoner,” hig 
mncestors wero “ yassal chiefs,” his rank and possessions aro 
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not hereditary, the sovereignty of Mysore is claimed for the 
British Government, and every form of studied disparagement 
and reproach ia aimed al this unfortunate Princo—apparently 
beoauge he will not go like alamb to the slaughter, because the 
hope of his quiclly submitling to be oxtinguished has been 
dispelled, 

The main intevest and pith of tho despatch now under con- 
sideration aro concentrated in two paragraphs, which T shall 
here quote separately for more easy reference :— 

“Pho Najah of Mysoro is an old man, past sixty, and of a family 
notorionsly shoitlivod, Xe has no son, and has adopted no heir, It 
has boon supposed that he will bequeath his Kingdom {o tho British 
Governmont, I say ‘supposed,’ becauso thero is no formal or official 
ovidence of his purpose; but I know for certain that such was his 
intention, because carly in 1858, and whilst Upper India was still in 
full rebellion, tho Rajah seized an opportumity of conveying to myself 
through an cutively private channel, not only tho strongest protesta- 
tions of his loyalty, gratitudo and devotion to the Govornmont, bul a 
distinct and carnost declaration, moro than once repeated, of his wish 
that ovorything he possossed should, at his death, pags into its hands,” 


And then —~ 

“T bog you (o compare this declaration with the passage in his 
lottor now onelosad, in which the Rajah oxpresses grave foars that the 
meagurvo announced fram England will interfore with Uo claims which 
ho and his heivs have for tho restoration of the Government of his 
country.” 


And certainly if tho supposed doclaration and the actual 
claim, be compared, thoy will be found to be dircetly contra. 
dictory, ‘Lhe only wonder is that this ulter incompatibility of 
tho colloquial concession with the written elaim before his eyes, 
—a claim. consistent with all the Rajah’s authentic declarations 
bofore or since,—«did not suggest to Lord Canning that there 
must have been some strange misundorslanding in 1858, some 
snistake in xeporting the Rajoh’s private conversation, some 
wrong intorpretation of his words, some mis-translation of his 
Onientul compliments to that entirely private channel through 
which his supposed ‘ wish” was conveyed to the Governor- 
General, Tt appears as if Lord Canning was so cngor to believe, 
and go anxious to porsunde himself, thal the Rajah had ox- 
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prossed this unaccountable © wish,”’—at variance with the 
whole tonour of his life—that, although he know this private 
report must require some formal document to corroborate it, 
he never took tho Icast notice of it in his communications 
with the Rajah, never acknowledged it, or roturned thanks 
for il, or requested any explanation on ‘the subject, as if 
he feared that astouch would burst the bubble. If the 
Rajah’s alleged messago appeared to the Governor General 
to be of any public importance, it was surcly his duty to 
make some further inquiry about it. Instead of that, the 
yery incident which we noticed in Lord Dalhousic’s Minute of 
the 16th January, 1886, so typical of the moral weakness and 
legal nullity of these acquisitive apologetics,” is oxacily repro- 
duced. No question is asked, no confirmation is required of 
the vague expressions informally translated and informally re- 
ported, Afier haying been treasured up for two years, the 
Rajah’s deferential protestations aro brought forward by Lord 
Canning,—as a rumour of his desponding soliloquy was by Lord 
Dalhousic,—to provo his ILighness’s indifference to the rights 
of his family and the future existence of his State, at the very 
time that he was contending for them, 
The despatch then proceeds thus :— 


“It may bo very little desirable that moro proviners should bo 
added to thoso which aro already under the arbsoluto rule of the 
Queen in India; but tho cause of Mysore, lying in tho midst of tho 
Madras Presidency, and already bound to us in a way which ia not 
conveniont oy satisfactory, is quite oxcoptional; and the boquost of 
that country in full sovereignty lo the Crown, by the free will of tho 
yulor, and in a spirit of loyal altachmont (6 tho British power, ia oa 
consummation which, in the intorest of all concerned, no ono would 
wish to sce defented,” 


For my part I do most positively declare, that if the Rajah 
had any such intention, which ho certainly has not, [ should wish 
to see it defeated. 1 believe that we cannot afford to lose 
Mysore as a dependent native State, and that we cannot afford 
to take it as an additional British province. I can seo nothing 
inconvenient or unsatisfactory in tho way Mysore is bound to 
us, except that obstacle to its full development as a reformed 
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natjve State, offered by the needless and unjust suspension of 
its legitimate Sovereign. 

Mysore is indeed “an execptional case.” It stands as the 
last barrier against a policy of despair and defiance, It ought 
to be made ow model native State. With it would disappear 
the last hope of order and regularity being introduced by our 
influence into the administration of the largor Principalities, 
No general scheme of ‘policy, no political future would remain 
possible for the British Empire in India, but that of a series of 
annexations and a progressive augmentation of the European 
forces, If the native States cannot be reformed, they are 
doomed to be gradually annexed. But if Mysore be annexed, 
if, in defiance of her Majesty’s Proclamation, the rapacious 
system is be reopened, our promises and counsels will never 
be believed or trusted, and any suggestion of reform, or offer of 
administrative assistance, will spread consternation and rouse 
opposition throughout every native State, 

Lord Canning, as it scoms to me, betrays an uncasy con- 
sciousness that the deliberate appropriation of Mysore which 
he even then meditated, was quite indefensible, by his extreme 
anxiety that the Rajah should not be startled or provoked into 
an assertion of his rights; by that unpleasant allusion to the 
short lives of the Mysore family ; and by his strongly expressed 
desire for a freo will bequest “in full sovercignty.” Io 
plainly enough declares a hope that the Rajah may be allowed 
to dio quictly without having adopted a son, but states no 
doubt whatever as to his right to adopt a son if he chooses. 

The free will bequest of tho country in full soyercignty was 
never offered, and will never be offected; the Rajah, as he has 
always intended, will soon adopt ason. On those points, lam 
informed, there can be no doubt. The loyal attachment which 
Lord Canning acknowledged, will be confirmed throughout 
Mysore by the restoration of the Rajah or his successor, but 
will not long survive the destruction of the dynasty. 

Whatever objections may be made to this despatch on general 
grounds, it was effectual in removing the particular and imme- 
diate grievance of which the Rajah complained; and in the 
following letter the Governor General informed his Highness 
of the favourable result of his zemonstrance :—~ 
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To his Ighness the Mahurajah of Mysore, ° 
Port William, tho 28th Juno, 1860. 

“ Mamarasar, 

“T have the satisfaction to inform your Highnoss that the 
exprossion of the feclings with which your ITighness regarded the 
proposed transfer of the superintendence of the Mysore Commission 
to the Government of Madras, recoived, so soon as it was known to 
Tor Majesty’s Secretary of Stato for India, the immediate and rospect~ 
ful consideration of the Quecn's Government, 

“T am informed by the Socrctary of State, that, in making this 
transfor, it was intended that the poliey which has guided tho admi- 
nistration of the Mysore teiritory should remain the same, and that 
ts superintendence should continue to be subject to the genaral 
authority and control of the Governor General in Council, bub that 
now, as being more agreeable to your [ighness’s feclings, it has boon 
determined by Her Majeaty’s Government that the orders dirceting the 
transfer should bo cancelled, 

“Tt gratifies me to think that this intimation will be agrecable to 


your [Tighness. “T havo, ete, 


. “ Caynina,” 


Matters were thus restored to their former footing, and Sir 
Mark Cubbon consented to remain at his post, But in the 
following February he was attacked with very acrious ilbioss, 
and was compelled to resign, Ife diod at Suoz, on his way to 
England, in April 1861, at an advanced ago, having pussed 
the whole of the present century in India, 

So far, le) me remind my readers, the amonitios prevail, 
Not a disagreeable word has passed between Caleutla and 
Mysore. And I must also recall the fact that the Rajah’s 
letter to Lord Dalhousie of the 8th of August 1848, still re- 
mained unanswered at the end of 1860, ‘Lhe Rajah’s repeated 
application to be reinstated in the Government of hiy country, 
had never yet been directly refusod, ‘The last communication 
on the subject which his Highness had received, was the letlor 
from General Cubbon of the Sth of December 185, informing 
him, by the Governor General’s orders, that the delay on Lord 
Ilardinge’s part in replying to the Rajah’s letter of the pre- 
ceding 7th of June, was caused by a pending inquiry into tho 
state of the Mysore debt. 

But the crisis was now al hand, Besides one copy sont by 
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his,Lordstup lor General Cubbon’s information, several copies 
of Lord Canning’s despatch had reached Mysore and Madras, 
and the Rajah was nol long kept in ignorance of its contents. 
While it appeared to promise him relief from his immediate 
cause of alarm, it did so on ground that ware still more alarm- 
ing. Ile was represented as alife tenant, and as a life tenant 
by choice—ns the last in entail, quite willing to make a bequest 
of his Kingdom, from his own “ free will” and “ loyal attach- 
ment,” to the British Government, And notwithstanding his 
frequent previous assertions of his hereditary patrimony,” of the 
rights of his heirs and successors, his latest allusion to the claims 
of himself and his heirs to the restoration of the country, was 
spoken of in Lord Canning’s despatch as if it were something 
quite new and unexpected. Somewhat encouraged therefore 
by the favourable answer given 1o his request, and the couxteous 
terms in which it was conveyed, the Rajah saw that he must 
take tho first opportunity of once more distinctly setting forth 
his unrevoked pretensions, aud of urging their consideration 
on the Government of India. An opportunity seemed to pre- 
sent itself when Genoral Cubbon’s illness compelled him to 
resign the office of Commissioner. It was while Sir Mark 
Cubbon was proparing for his departure, that the Rajah ad- 
dressod the following lottor to Lord Canning :—~ 

“Mysore Palace, 23rd February, 1861, 

“My Lory, 

“T havo lo crave your indulgent attention to, and serious 
consideration of, a subject of the highostimporlance, which I shall, as 
briefly ns is compatiblo with tho magnitudo of tho interests involved, 
now proceod to Jay before your Tordship. In tho year 1799, tho all- 
powerful Mnglish nation conquered the armies of Tippoo, stormed tha 
fortress of Soringapatam, and slew tho usurper, and then that great 
statesman, Lord Wellesloy, founded a noble and disinterested policy, 
which added immensely to the fame of the British Government, and 
did more to establish its influence and consolidate its power than 
many great victories, ‘Tho Governor General waived all right of con- 
quest, rescued mo, then an infant, the rightful heir to the throne of 
Mysore, and the descendant of a long lino of Kings, from captivity, 
and restored me to the musnud of my ancestors, By an Article in the 
‘Tronly between the British and myself, it was provided, that, if at any 
time the aflaira of my countyy fell into confusion, the British Govern- 
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ment should have the powor of assuming the managoment of tho 
country until order was reslored; and in 1831, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, thon Governor Goneral, intimated to me that this provision of 
the Tieaty was to bo enforced, and it waa onforced without being ro- 
sisted in any way by mo. will not pause to argyo whothor the stop 
taken was an absolutely nocesgary one, ‘The character of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck was a guarantee that he considered it 80; but his views 
must have been subsequently greatly madified, fur he proposed in tha 
year 1894, two and a half years after tho assumption of my country, 
that three-fourths of it should bo restored to my control, an the con- 
dition that I assented to the temporary alienation of tho remaining 
portion, as a guarantee for the payment of my Subsidy to the Biitish 
Government.* I had pioviously been gratifled by his Lordship's 
assurance that the assumption of the administration of my country by 
the Goveinmont had not been caused by tho personal omissiona of 
the Sovereign. In the year 1886, Lord Auckland roceived a despatch 
vom tho Court of Diroctors, in which their opinion was doclared, to 
she effoct that, instead of adopting the views of Lord William Bon- 
tinck, they considered it a better course to let tho yolo managemont of 
the country romain as it was, until such salutary rules ond safeguards 
should be matmed, as would place the affairs of Mysore on agate and 
secure basis, Inadeapateh from tho Court of Directors, republished 
by your Lordship in your last Administration Report of India, it ia 
ordored, with referenco to Mysore, ¢ that they aro dosiorts of adhoring, 
ag far ag can bo dono, to the native usages, and not to introduce a 
aystem which cannot be worlkoi hereafter hy native agonoy when the 
country shall be restored to the Rajah’ Altor a porsonal inspection, 
Lord Dalhousio, on his rotwn to Caloulla, pronounced his docision, 
that tho affairs of Mysore wore all that could bo desired, My Tord, £ 
nover hesitate to assert that the enviable slate of Mysore is to bo 
atiributed to the enlightened soivices of Sir Mavs Cubbon, whose 
acknowledgments of my support have received your Lordship’s recog- 
nition, During twenty-six yeara he has carried on the administration 
of the affairs of my Kingdom, and hag indisputably shown that what- 
over requiiements thera may be in other countries for introducing 
changes, Sir Mark Cubbon has established that Mysore needs none of 
thom, for its native system of government hag prodwead veaulte that 
bear comparison with any that can be exhibited in any part of Tndia, 
whether its‘material prospority, the happiness of its poaplo, or any 


* This is a singular mistake of tho Rajah’s, Tord William Bontinck 
Proposed a permancnt cession, nob a tomporary slionation, Could tho 
Rajah havo misundorstood it at tho time} 
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other Lest be appliod. But, my Lord, as you know, Sir Mark Cubbon 
leayea his office, and thore is no sueccssor who can oceupy hia place. 
Ho departs svith tho fervent prayers of tho Sovereign and his subjects, 
that blessings may be showored on him, 

Tho wntvorsal dosiva of my people, and justice lo my awn che- 
racter, require that I should now soligit the restoration of my sove- 
reign rights, of which 1 was deprived, as has already been atated, as a 
tomporary measure; in proof of which, should proof be required ino 
matter so nolorious, I bog to refer your Tordship to Lord Wiltiam 
Benlinck’s despatch to tho Court of Directors, tho Cowl’s answor to 
Lord Auckland, also the Court’s despatch, an extract from which I 
have quoted above, What I ask, my Lord, is not much; thé country 
is acknowledgod {o bo mine; all Lask, then, before I die, is that I may 
be restored to the position I formerly held, that tho stigma which 
now atlachos to my namo may bo removed, and thot [ may appear 
once more before my own subjects and the Princes and peoplo of 
India as the Sovoroign of Mysoro, in fact ag well as in word. 

“Task for my country, not with tho intention of making any gront 
changes in the naturo of its administration, for Sir Mark Cubbon has 
shown whore tho safo road to further improvement alone lies; and I 
purposo by tho selection of expoiienced persons to conduct the Go- 
vornmont, to prove that this Stato will continue to prospor under a 
superintondod native administration, and bo as horotofore loyal to Ter 
Majosty and to hor successors, bo the conacquonces what they may to 
myaolf aud my heiva. I huve now only to request your Lordship to 
submit this letter to Tlor Majoaty’s Government, and to solicit your 
support of my claim; and this, fiom tho proofs T have alroady re« 
coived of your Lordship’s genorous nature, and from the noblo senti+ 
monts exprosaod in your Lordship’s lotter to the Seeretary of Stato for 
India, on tho question of the rights of notive Princes, I feel assured I 
shall roecive, And hore J hope I may bo pardoned if I express my 
individual opinion, a8 ono of tho Sovereigns of India, on your Lord« 
ship’s just and wiso treatment of tho native Princes of this great 
country, in strengthening thoir hands, elevating their position, and 
consolidating their possassions, A day will come, my Lord, possibly 
not in my timo, for I am now an old man, but probably at no remoto 
period, whon thoso Princes and Chiofs, bound to your Govornment by 
the double tie of gratitude and solf-interest, will present a bulwark 
which neither the wavo of foreign invasion nor the tide of internal 
disaffoclion can throw down; and then the wisdom and justice of 
your Lordship’s policy, a policy which no Govemor Gonaral before 
your Lordship had tho courage to avow, will become manifest to tho 
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world. In conclusion, I bog you to remember, my Lord, that T have 
never committed the smallest offonce towards the British Government, 
I have ever been true and loyal; tho avowed object for which the 
Government of my country was tomporarily assumed has long since 
been accomplished, and thore is no justifiablo pretext for its further 
retention, Support, then, my, prayer, my Lord; render me justico, 
and make the few remaining days of a Sovereign who has drunk so 
deeply of tho biticr eup of affliction a8 T havo dono, happy, and you 
will add anothor jowel to that immortal crown which your Lordship 
has earned by your generous advocacy and support of the rights of the 
Princes of India,” 

The solemn appeal here recorded remained unanswered and 
unnoticed for thirteen months. 


CIAPTER IV, 
1862, AND (8638. 


Tr letter dated the 11th of March, 1862, which I am now 
about to lay before my readers, wilh a few brief comments of 
my own annoxed to some of the paragraphs,* did nol, of course, 
come into tho hands of the Rajah of Mysore until soveral days 
after Lord Canning’s departure; for his Lordship left Caleutta 
for England on the 12th of March, tho very day after that on 
which this letter must havo been signed, and, [ suppose, de- 
spatched. Tn all probability, therefore, this was Lord Can- 
ning’s last public act of any importance. 
To his Iighness the Muharqjuh Kishon Ra Wadiyar Bahadoor, 
Mysore. 
“My ionournn AND YAnuny FRrenn, 

1, “Thavo roecived your Tighness’s Khureetas of tho lath 
Augustand 2tst Oclobor, urging, with reference to your own advanced 
ago and my approvching return to Vngland, that a speedy anawer 
should bo givon to your Iighness’s hureota of tho 28rd February, 


1861. 
2. “Tt is your Tighness’s requost that tho last mentioned Khureola 


may bo submitted to for Mujosty’a Government, aud that it may be 
accompaniad by my support of the claim theroin advanced—that olnim 
being, (hat the management of the country of Mysore should be noiv 
restored to your Iighnoss. 

4. This demand, bused upon arguments which will hereafter bo 
noliced, is ono which it is as little my inelination as my duly, to 
treat lightly, or to set aside without the most patient and impartial 
consideration; and I regret the disappointment which may be caused 
to your IHighness, whon I now inform you of my inability to support 
your claim, or to admit the grounds on which it is founded, and which 
T rogard as mistakon and untenable, 


* Thavo affixed numbors to tho paragrephs, which was not dono in tho 
original, 1 haye also italicised certain passages, 
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4, “My vogret is tho greater because it was my pleasing duly, 
in a letter of the 28th Juno, 1860, to express to your Ilighness my 
cordial thanks for your steadfast loyalty, prominently noticed by 
the late Siv Mark Cubbon in hig letter of the 2nd June, 1860, and 
subsequently to make known to Her Majoaty’s Government the 
spirit by which your Ilighness had beon animated, and of which 
you had given substantial proofs during tha tronbles of 1867, 
Your Ilighness, in your Khureeta of the 28rd Fobruary, 1861, alloy 
a candid avowal that the present enviable state of Mysore is attiribut- 
ablo to the enlightened services of Sit Murk Cubbon, has referred to 
& supposed recognition by me, nob only of the loyalty displayod by 
your Ilighnoss at the time of which Sir Mark Cubbon wrote, but also 
of supporé given by your Ilighness to thal officer during his long and 
able administration, Ilad Sir Mark Cubbon over acknowledged 
such support, your [ighness must feel sure that nothing would hayo 
been more agreeable to mo than to have had it in my power, on such 
good grounds, to attribute to your [lighnesa a share in the credit duo 
for tho suecessful administration of Mysoro, Under such circum. 
stances thera would most cortainly have been no hesitation on my 
part in freely according to your Iighness the meril which you ap. 
pear to claim in your Khurecta of the 23d Mebvuary, 1861, But I 
cannot conceal fiom your Highness that throughout the correspond. 
ence botween Sir Mark Cubbon and this Government, extending as it 
docs over many years, I have fhiled to find any such acknowledgment, 
Sir Muk Cubbon has left on ro- 
cord opinions of an entirely con- 
tary charactor, Ilo has stated 
that any improvements which had 


Panaanary dy 
As to tho countoraotion of the 
Rajah ant his © partisans,” (ine 
cluding the British Resident,) a 


taken place had been offocled in 
spite of the counteraction he had 
met with on tho part of your Iigh- 
ness and your partisans, and that 
the conduct of your Highness, 
during your suspension from 
power, would afford no sesurity 
shat the orisis which had induced 
your suspension would not reour 
1 tho event of your restoration, 


sulllciont answer to this impute 


tion has boon given alrvady, 
(dato, pp. 25, 26.) SuMee it 


once more lo oubserye, that all 
such counteraction had ceased for 
noatly fifteon yenrs, 

Genoral Cubbon undonbtodly 
was opposed to tho Rajah being 
restored to absolute power, And 
so am I, 


oroenreneneanentina 


5, «Your [lighness obsorves thal tho Marquis of Wellesley rescued 


ou when an infant from eaptivity,—this is true; but tho Marquis 
Vellesley, when he released you from a heredifary prison, and placed 
ou on the Throno of Mysore, fur jrom watving any right of conquest, 


1803 AND 1803. 


assarted and maintainad that right 
in all its integrity and in a three- 
fold mannor, In tho first place, 
after tho full of Seringapatam, 
and the death of Tippoo Sultan, 
the Torritory thus conquered was 
mado tho subject of a Partition 
Treaty, in which your ITighnoss 
was not othorwise « pmty con- 
cerned than ag the notified future 
recipient of the liberality of the 
British Government, The con- 
traoting partios wore tho Governor 
General and the Nizam. Tho de- 
tails of the Partition of the ‘Yor- 
ritory wore prescribed by Tord 
Wollesley, tho econguest having 
been affected by British arms, This 
was Lord Wollesley’s Arst and 
chief assortion of tho right of con- 
quest, and in it your [Tighness 
had no share whatovor as a prin- 
cipal,” 
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Tho Mussulmon domination, 
which during tho twenty-two 
years of Tfydor Ali’s rule never 
impugned tho sovercignty of the 
old Uonse, endured for no moro 
than thirty-eight years, badly 
long enough for tho Rajah’s legi- 
timate rights to have been forgot- 
ten or annihilated, 7 had not lost 
sight of them, for sixteen years 
bofore his release we had made a 
‘roaty with his father, and had 
hoisted the Mysore Rajah's co- 
lours on a fort taken from Tippoo. 
(date, p. 9.) Lord Wellesley, 
whilo unquestionably maintaining 
the rights of conquest,—not of 
British arms alone, bul of tho 
Company and the Nizam—still re+ 


spoetad and relied upon the an- 


liquity and legitimate title of the 
Uindoo family. And this is re~ 
corded in tho Partition ‘Ivoaty 
and in all the confomporary docu- 
monts, ag one principal reason for 
the Rajah’s clovation, 


6, in tho next placo, ancillary to the Partition Lreaty of Mysore, 
was tho grant, on certain conditions, “of that portion of the tor- 
rilories conquored from ‘Lippoo Sultan, which tho Governor Gene- 


yal thought proper to assign to 
your ILighness, ‘Tho inatrament 
waa stylod tho Subsidiary Treaty ; 
tts sebordinate relution to the Par- 
tition Treaty being thereby indi- 
entod. ‘Tho cossion of territory in 
favony of your Ilighnoss, which 
comprisod districts nnnexed by 
Hyder Ali, ovor which you: an+ 
coators had nover rulad, was based 
distinotly upon the British Govern- 
ment’s right of conquest. In one 
of the communications from your 
Highness, montion is mado of 
that heveditary patrimony ‘bo 


Panaanari 6.4 

The Subsidiary ‘Troaty, by 
which tho Rajah was placed in 
possession of tho Principality of 
Mysore, was ahdonblodty ane 
cillary” and subordinate” to tho 
Partition Treaty, and remains so, 
for the latter ‘I'reaty still subsists, 
But the cession in favour of his 
Llighnass is nud * based distinctly 
upon the British Govornment’s 
vight of conquest.” Tho Pre- 
amble of the ‘Treaty proves that it 
is based upon certain eepelayons 
between the Honourablo East 
India Company and his [ighness 
tho Nizam, for establishing “a 
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queathed to me by my sirea, tho 
Sovercigns of tho Soil’ But when 
the grant was made by Lord Wel- 
losley in favour of your ILighnoss, 
you did not inhevit any patrimony 
in the soil, and yon could not 
claim a single village, for the in- 
depondence of your Iighness’s 
ancestors, after the dostruction of 
the Kingdom of Bijeynuggur, to 
which they had long beon vasaal 
‘hiefs, was short-lived, and they 
ind entirely lost by the sword, 
vhat thoy had gained by tho 
word, Therefore, your ITigh+ 
ess’s title to authority in Mysore 
ests solely upon tha cession made 
-0 you by the British Government 
and both in tho Subsidiary Treaty, 
and in tho despatches explanatory 
of the principles on which it was 
framed, Lord Wellesley was caro- 
ful to assort that tho only basis af 
your dominion was ého British 
right of conguesi, and tho power 
of his Government to make" tha 
cession on conditions. ‘This was 
Tord Wyllesloy’s accond assor- 
tion, and maindenance of tho right 
of onnguost, 


CHAPTER TY, 


separate Government in Mysave,” 
under his Tlighnoss  Mysnor 
Kishon Raj Wadiyary Bahadooy, 
who in tho Partition Tventy is 
deseribed as “a descendant of 
tho ancient Rajalis of Mysore.” 

Some districta over whieh the 
Rajah’s “ancestors had never 
ruled,” wore ceeded to him; and 
somo districts which had formad 
part of his hereditary possessions 
woro included in the Company's 
sharo, 

Tho Rajah’s anecstora were 
certainly “ vassal chiefs” at ono 
time, and gained their tadopend. 
ence and thotr soverciguty © by 
the sword,” but that was a long 
time ago. 

But these penis are of little 
consequanes, for if wa simply mule 
the numo of the other Ally and 
contracting purty, tho Nizum,—~ 
never omitted by Lord Wellesley, 
but always overlooked by Tord 
Canning, —it is porfeetly true that 
‘the only basis of the Rajab’s 
dominion,” after 1709, waa tho 
right of conquest of the Allies, and 
their power (o make the cession. 
Aud what botier basis, what botter 
title could he have ? 


7 “Lastly, the fourth and filth Articles of the Subsidiary Troaty 
show that jar from watving tho rights dontved fram conquest, Lord 
Wellesley, in a very signal manner, fape chose rights alive in tho 


conditions which he attached to the cession. 


By the Ath Article, 


a wido discretionary power is ictained to the Governor-General to 
assume, whether your Tighnesa consent or not, tho mangement 
of tho Temitorics, and to provido for the effectual protection of the 
ountry and the welfare of the peaple. Nor wag tho latitude of 
lis discrotion unintentional. In a despatch which accompanied tho 
at Treaty of Soringapatam, Lord Wellesley informed the Com. 
ssioners that the provisions of Article 6 were absolutely necessary 
the purpose of precluding the omburrassments which had arisen 
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iu Oude, the Carnatic, and ‘Tan- 
jore, and that, in his opinion, it was 
a moro candid and liberal, as well 
asa moie Wise policy, to apprise 
yout Llighness, from the first howr 
of your accession, of the nature 
of your dependence, than to leryve 
any channel open for future am- 
biguily and discussion, Lis Lord- 
ship proceeded to stato that this 
was a point which he held to be 
so essential to the very existence 
of the now armngement, that if 
itshould appear objectionable, fon 
grounds of which ho was not then 
aware, ho su no alleinalive but 
that of dividing the wholo torri- 
tory botween the Allies: in other 
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The fourth and tifth Articles of 
the Subsidiary Treaty show that 
the Alles huving, by their right 
of conquest, coded Mysore ta a 
descendant of tho aneicnt Rajahs, 
tho Hiitish Government could only 
secure to itself the power of in- 
torference in the government by a 
special ngrecment to that effect in 
tho ‘Treaty. ‘Ihe Rajab’s right 
of sovereignty depends upon the 
Treaty, and tho British right of 
guidance depends upon tho'l’reaty, 
and not upon “keeping the rights 
of conquest alive,’—a rhetorical 
Houish which I shall show to bo 
quite out of pluce. 


words, of totally excluding your Ilighnoss from the proposed libe- 
rality of tho British Government, if there were any demur on the 
part of thoxo acting for your Tighnoss to accept the grant on tho 
conditions attached to it, Nov was he loss precise, when reporting 
his arrangementy to the Courl of Directors and to tho Ministers of 


tho Crown.” 


. 


8, Yhroughout these despatches there is no waiving of the 
rights of conquest, and af tha Supreme Saveraignty which it con 


Jarrod won tho Hyitish Government, 


repeated assertion in the strongest 
and clewrest language, Cet in tho 
anangoments made, ib was had 
in view that the title of your 
Tlighness to the territory en- 
trusted to you, should have no 
other basis than the right and 
powor of the British Government 
to assign it, and thet the grant of 
dominion over that torritory was 
to be in entiro suboriination to 
the Sovoraiyndy of the British Go- 
vornmont, and was conditional on 
the country boing governed in 
accordance with the wishos of the 


On tho contrary, there is 
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Tlervo we havo a perfectly new 
form introduced, a term quite un- 
heard of from 1799 to 1862—"the 
Supreme Sovereignty” of the 
British Government over Mysois, 
‘This isu term to which the Ra- 
jeh would certainly not object,’ 
—though 1 believe Imperial Sn- 
premucy would be more acemate, 
if it wore used without proju- 
dice (o his rights as Sovereign 
of Mysore. Since 1799 the Rajah 
has stood towards tho British 
Government in the position @f a 
suburdinate, depends. § Princo, a 
position by no menns incompatible 

v 
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British Government, for the good 
of the people, and in a manner 
that should leave no reason to 
apprehend failure in bearing such 
share of the burthen of military 
expenditure in peace or in war, as 
the Governor Goneral defined for 
the one, and left open to disere- 
tion in tho other alate of alfairs, 
There is then no doubt whatever 
as to the intentions of the Marquis 
Wellesley, when making the grant 
in favour of your Highness. IIe 
has recorded them in the different 
stages of tho arrangement; first, 
prior to its completion; next, in 
the terms and conditions them- 
selves of the Treaty; and, lastly, 
when announcing to the British 
Government that the apontancous 
act, by which conditional do- 
minion was conferred on your 
Highness, was secured from being 
horeafter made a ground for as- 
sumptions such as thoso which T 
yogret to soo in your Llighness’s 
Khureola.” 


OIAPTER IV. 


with that of Sovereign over his 
own dominions, But the term is 
elearly introduced hore, in order 
to insinuate that he is not, and 
never was it Sovereign ab all, bat 
a sort of probationary Satvap or 
Hoxpodar, tolerated during good 
behaviour, but removable nb will, 

And this Snprome Sovereignty, 
is said to be conferred ka the 
British Government by “ tho right 
of conquost;” and itis aguin as- 
gerted that the Rajal’s title had 
“no other basis than tho right 
and power of the British Govern- 
ment to assign it;’? to which 1 
must again reply that tho right of 
conquest, as proclaimed by Lord 
Wellosley, belonged to the Com« 
iany and the Nigam, and that tho 
Rajah’s torritaries wera nob ag 
signed to him as a grant by Tord 
Wellesloy, or by the British Go» 
yernmont, but by the Allies. 

But setting aside the Nizam, 
for tha moment, and supposing 
the Company to be the sole con+ 
queror, what is, oven thon, the 
meaning of maintaining the right 
of conquest after the conclusion of 
lveutios? Is no good and valid 
Litly givon—ls no sovorvignty con- 
ferred by a British coasion? A 
conqueror may hold a territory by 


‘ight of conquest; a conqueror may cede a territory by right of 
zonquest; two conquorors may divide a lerritery by right of con+ 
Juost; but one victorious power, or two Allics, having cedotl a terri 
ory by right of conquest, cannot retain tho right of cohquest after 
hho cession, 

Tho right of conquest empowered tho Company and the Nizam 
o make a partition and settlement of the territories held by ‘Nip- 
00, Whatover was conferred upon the British Government, what- 
ver was conferred upon the Nivam, whatever wag conferred upon 
10 Rajah, are all clearly defined in the Partilion and Subsidimy 
reatics, Under these two ‘I'reaties the Rajah holds his soverignty; 
uler the Inter of those Treatios tho British Govornment holds its 

nual Subsidy, its neglected prerogative of authoritative supervision, 

d ya abused prerogative of temporary management; but no Supreme 

voreignly is conforred upon the British Government by cithor of 

2‘T'ventios, But, as I said bofore, the term, although now and un« 
reedented, might stand, if it were used with good faith, and with- 


n 
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out projudice to tho Rajah’s rights, But it is nol so used in this 


despatch, 





9. “But the Khureeta, passing from resumptions without founda- 
tion, proceeds on the strength of them to mako an appeal for jus- 
tice, complains of the further rotention, without justifiable pro- 


text, of your country, afier the 
avowed object for which ils go- 
verament had been temporarily 
assumed, had long since been ac- 
complished ; and claims tho resto- 
yation of sovercign rights, the sus- 
pension of which, it ig asserted, 
was always stuted to be a tempo- 
yary measure, Your Ilighness 
thus challonges the justico and 
tho good faith of the British Go- 
vernment, ‘Lhoroby your Iligh- 
negs compels me to point out to 
you, that tho British Government 
did not interpose to onforce the 
romedy provided in the Subsidiary 
Treaty, until the obligations which 
attached to the cession had been 
for iwenty yours flagrantly and 
habitually violated, in aspito of 
yepeated warnings and remon~ 
strances by tho British Govorn- 
ment and ils agents; nov until 
the country had been driven into 
rebellion by anis-govornment of 
the very worst description, and 
when, but for that interference, 
most of the provinces of Mysore 
would have effectually shaken off 
your Highness’s authority.” 
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Tho mis:govornment of My- 
sore during twenty years is, as I 
havo shown, the fault of the Bri- 
lish Government, which allowed 
a boy of sixleon to assumo abso- 
lute powor, and neglected to om- 
ploy the efficient means provided 
by tho ‘Treaty for the regulation 
and control of the nativo admi- 
nistration, 

But it is a cruel abuso of lan- 
gungo to call tho mis-govermmont 
of Mysore “a flagrant and habi- 
tual violation of the Troaty.” It 
was novor intended by the Treaty 
to bind down the Rajah to a 
course of immaculate administra- 
tion, under the ponalty of Immo- 
diate and perpetual suspension, 
and the ultimato oxtinction of tho 
State in the evont of failure, He 
was bound to accept any “ regula- 
tions and ordinances” imposod by 
the Company; but none were im- 
posed, Ifo nover refused to carry 
out ay penis plan of reform; 
no such plan was over Inid before 
him, Tho controlling action of 
the British Rosident and of the 
Madras Governthent was confined 
to desultory rebukes, and remon- 
strances in cases of individual 
grievance, 


10, “IL was under these circumstances that the British Govern- 


ment, sensible of tho responsibility which the rights of conquest, 

and of soveroignty imposed upon it, acted upon the provisions 

of the Treaty; and having made ample provision for your Migh- 

ness’ comfort and dignity, cancelled the authority it had conferred, 

and re-entered on the possoasion and tho adnvinistration of tho My- 
Fa 
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sore territory, in order Lo retricvo 
its public rosourees, and to rescue 
the country from anaichy and ruin. 
When thus reluctantly forced to 
supersede your [Tighnoss’s autho- 
rily, no expeetation, dircet or in- 
ditect, was held out that that 
authority would be restered in 
your Highnoss’s life-time, wader its 
Jormor conditions, ‘Tho Govern- 
ment of India carefully held itself 
free to act as future circumstances 
might slow to be the best; and 
it abstained from all pledge to 
Prince or people, that an admi« 
nistration which had so signally 
failed, would ovor bo ro-csta- 
blished.” 


possession and administration of 


CHAPTER TV. 


Panagnarn LO . 


In this paragraph it is now in 
anbsianco asserted that though 
the British Government acted in 
1882 “upon the provisions of the 
Treaty,” it did not net by virtue 
of the Teay, but by virtue of 
“the righty of conquest and af 
sovercignty,” 

The British Government is said 
to have “cuneolled the authority 
it had conferred; but no such 
cuncellation was provided for by 
the ‘Treaty, or was over pro- 
nounced or proposed, Lhe British 
Government simply assumed tho 
management of Mysore on bebalf 
of the Sovereign, und in his name. 
Nothing was cancelled; no per- 
manent change waa declared or 
intended at that time. 

The British Government is also 
said to have re-entered on tho 
tho Mysore (orritory,”? whieh is 


erroncous, for it never was previously in possession of tho territory, 
and has never, up to this day, assumed possession of it, After the 
fall of Seringapwtam, the whole country ruled by Tippoo was in the 
military occupation of the allied conquerors, the Company and tho 
Nizam, who cedod Mysore to tho present Rujah, and placed him 
in possession of it by the public coremony of enthronement, 

It is said that the Rajah was never led to oxpout that bis authority 
would be restored, “under ita former conditions,’ ‘Tho Rajah hug 
never asked to bo replaced at tho head of alftirs under the former 
conditions of uncontolled and Jawless power, On the contrary, he 
hus invited the imposition of regulations and ordinances. 


11, Your Tlighness has adverted to cortain proposals mado 
by Lord Walliam Bentinck, subject to tho approval of the British 
Government, As the latter withheld its concurrence, the propo- 
salg of the Governor General fell 


Panaanavi 11. 
© tho ground. In the course of 


The wiiler of the despatch says 


‘he correspondence, the Court of 
‘rectors used languago which 
1s consistont with a pimpose, at 

no future period, and under 
ditions left undefined, to restore 
ative Government, but noé spe- 
cally that of your HHiyhness, 


that the Court of Directors spoke 
of restoring o native Govoinment 
to Mysoro, * under conditions laft 
undefined,” and “not specifically 
that of his Ilighness.” It appears 
to me that when the Court of Di« 
rectors in 1836 dosired that tho 
administration should “ xomain 
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Thy oxpreasions of the Court of 
Direetors were simply in tho way 
of caution, to prevent anything 
being dono which could interfere 
with the future free action of the 
British Government, as to the 
form of administration to he or- 
ganised for Mysore, ‘Choro was 
nothing in thom which approuchod 
to a pledge to restore your High- 
ness’ share in the administration, 
even if administration by a Biitish 
Commission should fail, ‘That 
which the ‘Treaty promised, the 
British Government scrupulously 
performed ; and your Tighness is 
now enjoying the personal provi+ 
aion which was sccured to you in 
the event of that government re- 
suming the administration of My- 
sore, Zhis provision ts a porsonal 
right, not an horitable one, Tt ts 
not elaimable as a right, even by 
a natural-born hoir, howevor libe- 
rally tho Govornmont might, of ila 
own grace, be dixpasad lo deal 
with o claim from such a quarter; 
and as your Iighnoss failed to 
fulfil the obligations of the au- 
thority which had beon ceded to 
you, it is the only right which ro- 
mains to you; and your fille to 
that right is exactly the same as 
was your title to tho authority 
which you forfeited through mis- 
rule. That is, it resta upon fae 
your shown to your Uighness by 
the British Government, in its 
mode of deuling with other rights 
which it had acquired by con- 
quost,” 
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on its present footing until the 
arrangements for good govern- 
mont shall have boen so firmly 
catablished as lo be secure from 
future disturbance,’* they quite 
sufficiently defined the conditions 
under which the native govern- 
ment was to be restored; and if 
those conditions have not yet been 
attained, the Government of India 
is at fault. But this native go- 
vernmont, we avo told, was “ nob 
specifically that of his Llighness,”’ 
Yet, as we have seen, the Conrt 
of Hirectors objected to ‘na sys- 
tem which cannot be worked here~ 
after by native agency when the 
conntry shall bo restored ¢o the 
Rajah.”| This mention of the 
Rajah is surely quite as specific 
as his Llighness himself could 
desire, 

The sting of the wholo letter 
Hies in tho latter part of this para- 
graph, which proves too clearly 
that it is not merely the retention 
of the managoment that is sought 
to bo justified, but the eventual 
extinction of the native State, 
The Rajah'a porsonal share of tho 
rovenne is declared to ba “tho 
only right which remains” to him, 
and this is a personal right, not 
a heritable one.’ Lhe only rea- 
gon that is givon for declaring the 
soveroignty not to bo hereditary, 
is that he has “ forfeited” hig 
title? “through misiule,” and 
that he has  fiiled to fulfil the 
obligations of the authority which 
was ceded” to him,—penalties 
which aro unexplained and unjus- 
tified cithor by the fact of the Ra- 
jah’s rule, or by the particular 
provisions of the ‘Treaty, or by the 
general principles of international 
law. 


* Anto, p. 23. + Ante, p, 40. 
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CHAPTER 1V, 


12. “The good faith of that Government towards your [ligh- 
noss is inviolate, Its justice can as little bo called in question, 
After pationtly pormitting for twenty yours an administration which 


culminated in dnsurreetion, and 
rendered necessary the interven- 
tion of British troops to suppress 
anarchy, the British Government 
was imperatively called upon to 
vindicate its own character for 
Justice, and not to permit its nama 
or its power to bo identified with 
migrule, It had a duty to fulfil 
cowards the people of Mysore, and 
for thirty years, under tho ablo 
and honest administration of Bri- 
tish Officers, that duty has been 
efficiently performed. - Solvency 
has been restored, and order is 
now maintained in Mysore. So 
far the immediate purpose of the 
resumption has been obtained, 
But when your Highness proceeds 
to stato that the native system of 
government has produced these 
results, and that you will provide 
wm administration for the future 
as good as that whioh you would 
supersede, your Ilighness seems 
© forget the material fret thut tho 
aramount authority of British 
’Mecrs is the safoguard, and the 
ery essonee of the good which is 
tanifest in tho present adminis- 

ation. Your lighness fails to 
for any security upon a point not 


Paraanarir 12, 

I Guat that the good faith and 
justice of the British Governmont 
towards the Rajah of Mysore, 
may remain inviolata, Cortainly 
they are not lo bo placed beyond 
all hope of preservation by a sin 
glo ill-advised despatch. 

That the Governmont of India 
patiently permitted’ the mal. 
administration of Mysore for 
twonty years, which Lord Canning 
strangely enough seems to econ- 
sider a proof of gravefnl forbear. 
ance, is, a4 I have already shown, 
an example of inexcusable neglect 
of duty,—neglect of a duty not 
the loss sacred because it was vo- 
luntarily undertaken, And this 
neglect of duty might be much 
more deservedly, and much more 
appropriately stigmatised as a 
breach of solemn obligations, than 
the untutored and misguided ex- 
travagunce of the young Vrince’s 
career, 

‘Khove is, and always was, on 
ample sdeurity for the good po~ 
yernmont of Mysoro,—including, 
if thought necessary, the employ+ 
ment of any reyuired number of 
English oflicers,—-in tho proper 
application of Articles LV and V 
ol the Treaty, authorising the in- 
position of regulations ant ordi+ 
nances, 


terior tn importance to the restoration of ordor and solvonoy, namely, 
Suture maintenance of good government in ALysore. ‘This was ono 
+ho avowed purposes of tho rosumption of authority by tho British 
‘ernment; and I say frankly to your Highness that it is my con- 
on, founded on experionce of the past, that if the aythority of the 
sh Officers was removed, or evon hamperod, the peace and pros 


y of Mysore would bo at an ond, 


The justice of tho British 
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Govornmont might indeed be open to question, if, without the fulleat 
socurity thal the measure would not be synonymous with a retum to 
oppression nnd misrulo, the province of Mysore was roplucod under its 
former IIend.” 

18. The obligations of the British Government to tho pedplo 
of Mysore, aro as sacred as ils gelf-imposed obligations to your 
Ilighness, which alone form your Tighness’s title lo any rights under 


tho Subsidiary Treaty. When 
in that ‘Trenty tho British Go- 
yernment reserved to itself the re~ 
assumption at tts own discretion 
of the dominions entrusted undar 
conditions to your Iliyhness, it 
thereby aoknowlodged the obliga~ 
tion by which conguesé had beon 
enecompaniod, and admitted its 
responsibility for the enduring 
wolfare of the people over whom tt 
had beoome Sovereiyn, And whilst 
the British Government has been 
careful to satisfy the right which 
it originally conceded to your 
Ilighnoss, and certainly not tho 
loss onreful because fhe concession 
was made spontancously, and with« 
out tts boing in your Jlighnoss's 
power to offer any consideration of 
the smallost political value as an 
equivalent, it ig oqually alive to its 
obligations to the people of My- 
sora, and to the responsibility for 
their prosperity and welfare, of 
which it cannot divest itself, T6é 
has been and will continue to ba 
scrupulously just to both partios.” 


Panaanart 13, 


The British Government did vot 
“yesorve lo itself tho re-ngssump- 
tion at its own discretion of the 
dominions ontrusted under condi- 
tions” lo his Lighnoss, ‘Che Treaty 
simply empowered the ITonourablo 
Company to assume management 
of such a portion of the Rajah’s 
torrilories as might bo sufficiont 
to supply funds for the Subsidy, 
“whenover” and “so long” as 
there should be “reason to ap- 
prehend” a failure ig tho fands so 
dostined. ‘his is vory far from 
amounting to the ro-nasumy~ 
tion” of dominiona held morely as 
a trust by the Rajah, 

‘When tho writer of tho do- 
spatch atalos that tho Rajul’s so- 
voroignty in Mysoro was a“ con~ 
cossion mada spontaneously” by 
the British Government, the state- 
mont is inaconrate, for the con- 
coxsion was made in consequence 
of stipulations betwoen the British 
Govermmont and the Nizam, ro- 
corded in the Partition ‘Treaty, 

Whon ho sintos that it was not 
in tho Rajah’s power ‘to offer 
any consideration of the smallest 
political wale,” tho statement is: 
in direct contradiction of tho opi- 
nions of Lord Wellesley, as to the 


political theary and oxpoctations of 1709, anc to tho opinions of such 
mon as tho Duko of Wollington, Sir John Malcolm and Sir Mark 
Cubbon, as to tho practical results from 1709 down to 1860, 


ee 


14, “Your Ilighnoss has pressed upon my consideration your 
advanced ago, and your dosivo that the stigma which attaches to your 
name might bo romoved by a restoration to the position you formerly 
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held. These are pleas to which in themselves T desiro ta show respect, 
and all practicable indulgence, bul accompanied os they have been by 
pretensions based upon erroneous assumptions, and leading as they 
havo led to an imputation upon the fair dealing of the British Go- 
verhment, it has been incuabent on me to correct the errors into 
which your Highness has fallon; and to put upon record, that in my 
opinion your Highness was very ill-advised, when upon tho grounds 
of assumed ancestral and hereditary vights which havo no existenco, 
and of admissions and promises which never wero made, you per« 
mittod yourself to forget the generosity of the British, Governmont, in 
order to call in quostion its good faith and justice. 
“T beg to express tho high considcration I entertain for your Tligh- 
ness, and I beg to subscribe myself, 
‘Your Uighness’s sincore Iriend, 
“CANNING,” 
“ Fort William, 11th March, 1862,” . 
. 
Tt has been supposed, and even confidently asserted, that 
vis letter was not of Lord Canning’s composition ; that he 
sanctioned and signed it at the last moment, when enfecbled by 
ilJness, and glad to dispose in any way of an irritating and por- 
plexing subject that had long pressed for settlement, and which 
he felt ought not to be handed over to Lord Min, after a year’s 
delay, in an undetermined state. It may he go, but £ sea no 
sufficient internal evidence in the letter to separate the author- 
ship from the responsibility, which cannob be shared or divided, 
Although the whole tenour and spirit of this letter is inconsistont 
with the general scope and object of the Adoption despateh of 
the 80th of April 1860, it must bo romembored that its gorm ia 
mtained in those words of that very despatch, and of the sub. 
quent circular to tho Princes of India, confining ils bencfits 
those * who now govern their own tervitorics:” although it 
quite inconsistent with Lord Canning’s latest utterances as to 
e policy of maintaining native States, and the imprudence of 
-veasing the area of our direct posseasions, it ix quite consist 
- with his declaration that the case of Mysore was quite ox. 
tional, and his confident exultation over the forthcoming 
uest of the Principality, in * free will and full sovereignty,” 
in a spirit of loyal attachment,” by ils vencrable Sove- 
gn. The signal discomfiture of this confident anticipation, 
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embittered by the fruitless and unfortunate reference (oa private 
source of information which wag quite inadmissible and never 
ought to have been cited, may have infused, almost: uncon- 
sciously to the writer, that otherwise unaceountable acrimony 
which pervades the whole letter, 

Within a month from its receipt the Rajah sent the following 
rejoinder to the newly mvived Governor General, Lord Kigin, 
as au appeal to the Tlome Government against Lord Canning’s 
decision m 

«To the Right Tonourable the Fart of Elyin and Kincardine, BT. 
aud GCL, Pieeroy and Governor General, 
“ Mysore Palace, April 1862, 
«My Lord, 

1, “I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Lord Canning’s 
letter of the 11th ult., informing mo that he was unable to support my 
prayer for tho restoration of the govornment of my Kingdom, and 
leaving mo to gather that he had not complied with my request to 
forward it to the Home Authorities. 

2 “Tecan hardly oxpoet you, my Lord at this oaly stage of your 
government, !o enler upon areview of, perhaps, the latest mensure of 
your predeceasor, and I shall therefore not bo disappointed should 
your Lordship hesitate to malo inquirics into the merits of my claim, 
Tn fut, it is wy dosire that thie letter should be regarded as an ape 
peal to the Tome Authorities from the desision of Burl Canning, and 
T therofore beg that a copy of it may be forwarded to the Sceretary of 
State with the least pri&ticablo delay. Tt would however bo moat 
grateful to my footings, shoald my casa bo fortunate enough to gain 
your Lordship’s powerful support. I now proceed to discuss tho com- 
munication under reply, 

8. In the lottor of Marl Canning particular pains are taken to prove 
that the British Government, alter the death of Tippoo Sultan, never 
waived ils right of conquest, but asserted and maintained it in all its 
integrity, and in a threefold mannor, J am not aware that this propo- 
sition was evor denied by any one, and most certainly ib was nevor 
disputed by me, and may therefore, as far as I am coneerned, be at 
once concaded in all its entirely, But what follows? Do not these 
rights expire with their first oxereise, and, a ‘Treaty once signed by 
the Conqueror, is not the satus guo ando that ‘Treaty merely a matter 
of history? Tho rights of conquest are swallowed up in its sell- 
imposed obligations, 

4. It ig to bo observed, however, that the conquest was not 


« 
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effocted by tho British alone, and that in the diplomatic eorrespond- 
ence of the timo, this fact is always scrupulously sot forward. A 
strong contingent from Hyderabad, under the command of the Duke 
of Wellington, formed part of the invading force, and participated in 
the prize-money shared among tho caplors of Seringapatam. ‘Tho 
Nizam of tho Deccan treated as an cqual power with the Governor 
General, in tho arrangoments which resulted in the partilion of Tippoo 
Sultan’s territories; and his aascnt, to all outward appearance, was as 
necessary as that of Lord Mornington to tho Treaty, by which tho 
Peishwah and myself were admitted to a shure of tho conquered dis- 
victs. Lord Canning may be right in saying that [was not other. 
visa a parly concerned than as tho notifted future recipient of the 
iberality of the British Government,” still I take ib to bo manifest 
that, but for the pledgo to make mo this recipient, tho Troaty would 
not have beon concluded as it now alands; and tho fact is admitted 
by Lord Mornington (in a passago quoted by Lord Canning himself) 
when he atates that, if tho Treaty broke down, ho “saw no allornative 
but that of dividing tho whole territory between the Allies.” It was 
at one time also intended that I should havo been something more 
than a moro recipient, for I sce from Lord Mornington’s lettor, of the 
6th June 1799, that, by the Treaty as originally drafted, tho whole of 
the conquered territory was to have beon mado over to me in the first 
instance, the Allics afterwards accepting, as a ccssion under my autho- 
rity, such districts as wero fo ba retained by them, I submit this to 
bo v conclusive proof that tho British shared with others in the rights 
of conquest, 

6, “Tord Canning urges that tho orection of the Kingdom of 
Mysore in my favour was a purely spontancans act, and thal it was 
not in my power to offer any consideration of the smallest political 
yaluo as an equivalent.” ‘This ‘is perfeetly true as regards myself 
poreonally, but suraly it will not be denied that tho dovieo of con: 
structing a quasj-indopendont Kingdom in Mysore was attended with 
tho most {mportant political advantages to tho Briliah Powor, as dis. 
tinguished from that of the Allics, Lord Wellosloy reiterates the 
fact again and again, fo sfatos that any other arrangemont would 
have “aggrandised the Nizam’s power boyond all bounds of discretion,” 
and “afforded strong grounds of jealousy to the Muhratina,” and have 
boon “an augmentation of their resources and means of mischief ;” 
while at the samo time it was tho expediont beat calculated to secure 
to the Company a Jess invidious, and more officient share of revenue, 
tegource, commereial advantage and military strength, than could be 
obtained under any othor distribution of territory or power,” ( 1alleslay's 
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Despatohes, vol. ii, p, 74), The Duke of Wellington, too, repeatodly 
asserts that the Kingdom of Mysore “had afforded tho most substan. 
tial assistance to Groat Britain in all hor diflowltics,” (Supplementary 
Despatches, vol. iv, p. 665), and that to this assistance he was in a 
great measuro indeblod for his carly military suecesses. I boliove 
that tho above will bo clearly ascortainod from the original letters of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, which were formerly in the Mysore Residency, 
but which, I hear, have beon carried to England by the late Governor 
. General, 

6, “Lord Canning truly states that the territory coded to mo in 
1799 comprised Wistricts over which my ancestors had novor ruled, 
but ho omits to add that their Kingdom, though differing in its limits, 
was hardly less extensive then that which the Allics assigned to their 
descendant (Znsurrection Report, par. 6). Compensation was given in 
the North for districts restored in the South. ‘Tho new limits wero 
fixed for military reasons, aud the boundary was moved northwards in 
order that the British might hold tho keys of tho Ghauts (General 
Memorandum of Sir AL Cubbon, and Wilks! Tlistory, passim). 80 
paramount indeod was this object considoved, that, as ineronsed know- 
ledgo led the features of the mountains to be better understood, tho 
boundarios wero some time afterwards greatly modified by a subso- 
quont spocial ‘reaty, not alluded to by Tord Canning, in which cor- 
tain Lalooks in the north of Chitteldroog were givon in exchange for 
strong posiliona about Wynand (2%rs¢ Supplementary Treaty, 20th 
Docomber 1803), Is it too much to say that the anxioty displayed in 
those days to mako the Mysore ‘Corvitory powerless against the 
British, ig a proof that they regarded the distinct position of my 
country as a permanent fact ? 

7, «My family also, oven in ils reducod position, was of more im- 
portarice than tha Into Governor Goncrul seems to havo supposed, 
The political advantage altonding the possession of their porsons was re~ 
cognised by Ilydex Ali himself, who, besides being a ruthless conqueror, 
was a quick and far-sighted statesman, and so highly did ho estimato 
their influence, that whon tho direct line had failed for want of a 
natural-born heir, ho selected a new head lo tho family by a formal 
and intevesting covemonial. (Hilks’ History of Mysore, vol. ii, p. 163.) 
Lord Wellesley likewiso makes frequent allusion to tho ‘justice’ of 
my claims, and speaks of tho ‘high birth’ of my family, and the 
‘antiquity of their legitimate title.’ 

8, ‘Lhe good success of the administration of the Regent Poorniah 
is constantly quoted as 9 contrast to the bad success of my own: and, 
if the amount of revenue collectod is takon as tho sole teat, it must be 
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admitted that the comparison is greatly in favour of the former.” Tt 
has, howover, been distinetly asserted, both by Lord William Bou. 
tinck’s Commissioners and by Sir Mark Cubbon, (General Mfenovan- 
dum on Mysore) that the exactions of that Minister were caleulated 
to exhaust the real energics of tho State, and that collections were 
swelled to a fictitious amount by the vast slorea of sandal wood, &, 
whieh had accumulated during the reign of Tippoo. Besides this, a 
vory large miliuuy forco, particularly strong in Kuropean regiments, 
was maintained in those days, by which tho price of grain wns kopt 
up, and great sums of money drawn from Madras, and put into eirea- 
lation. (Report on Insurreetion, par, 186.) 

9, Sir Arthar Wellesley, whom nothing seems to havo escaped, 
was siruck with the consequences which must ensue when this great 
military expenditure ccased, and points out that money could como 
from no other sourco info a country which was completely land-locked 
and ‘shut out from intereourse with citber const” (Supplementury 
Despatches, vol. it, p. 164, 165.) Ile apprehonds the worst conse- 
quences to Lord Wellesley’s arrangements when this should take 
place, and as he apprehended go it fell out; for although I was able 
to keep clear of the ‘Madras sharks,’ (Supplementary Despatehes, 
vol. ti, p. 671) the collections, and with them the Subsidy, fell into 
arrears, and the government of the country was assumed by the Bri- 
tish, Tho true secret of correcting the unfortunate geozaphicnl posi- 
tion of Mysore has since been diacoyered to consiat in (he construction 
of bridges and ioads ; Wat it wag to afford mo advice of this sort that 
a. Resident was attached to my Conrt, aml Lean confidently assert that 
no such advice was ever given, Nor, if roads had been made in 
Mysore, would they have been of much use, for year elapsed aftor 
the assumption before they began to be constructed in the Madraa 
Presidency, (IVritings of Sir Arthur Uotton, passim.) 

10, “As my collections have beon contrasted with those of Poorniah, 
before me, so also have they been compared with those of the British 
Commission after me, The financial suecess of Sir M, Cubbon’s ad- 
ministration has doubtloss been very groat, but it has been principally 
caused by the augmontation of the land revenue, which in a country 
where the Battoya systom provails (under which tho produco is 
equally divided between the Government and the cultivator), is do- 
pendent on the prico of grain, which has increased to an inerediblo 
extent, entiroly, as I believe, owing to the means of communication, 
which was an idea in adyanco of the ago in which the government waa 
in my hands, A statemont of prices in 1832.end in 1862, moro par- 
ticularly in the Nuggar division, would astonish political cconomists. 
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. "TY think T havo tha been successful in showing that other 
causes than mis-government were at work upon the revenue; and, 
oven if mis-government were proved to have existed, T hope I shall 
not be misunderstood when I say that the researches of the ‘orture 
Commission, and other povernmont inquiries in the neighbouring ter. 
ritory, Will have established the fuet that in India gross mis-govern- 
mont may long be carried on without the knowledge, or in spito of the 
exertions of tho responsible authorities, 

12, “Lord Canning has laid great stress on the fact that my people 
broke ont in rebellion, and that they had to be quelled by Biitish 
troops,” But is there anything extragdinary in the fact that soldiers 
were called upon to restore tho internal tranquillity of a lerritory, in 
which they had been living at free quarters for threo and thirty years ? 
And has insurrection, if insurrection it may be called, been unheard 
of clsewhore? On the contrary, may itnol bo described as the chronia 
state of Indiv; may it not be compared with the cholera, as an epi- 
demic from which tho best governed States, as well as the best 
ordered constitutions, are never safe? In tho present instance, it 
arose in tha Naggur division, to which I had no hereditary claims, 
and whore I muy be supposed to haye had no personal influence, ‘Tho 
pouplo of one portion of Nuggar are of the samo race as tho people of 
Cunara, and the inhubitants of the other are closely allied with tho 
inhabitants of the Southern Malwutite country, It is a curious fuet 
that both these territories have buen moro than onco in open rebellion, 
of a most suiious charactor, subscquent to the assumption of my go+ 
yernmont; and the flame lighted in Canara was not extinguished 
without the vatrancous aid of Huropean regiments rom the Bombay 
Prosidoncy, and of Lrregular Morse from this very Mysore, All three 
districts, moreover, were alike conquered from ‘Tippoo, in 1799, and 
it is fair to assume that disturbances arose in them from similar causes, 
A fact must bo added, which is no assertion of mine, bul ia found re+ 
corded in the report of Lard William Bentinek’s Commissioners, that 
the belief was universally provalent among tho Mysore ryots, that their 
opposition to the Sorker was viewed with complacency by the Com- 
pany’s Government at Madras. (Zasarvection Report, par. 199, and 
other places.) 

13, “I now feel that I am trending upon delicate ground, bat my 
charactor and conduct have been attacked with such extraordinary 
asperity by Lord Canning, that il is necessary for my own vindication, 
to follow his example, by waiving delicacy in this instanco, if in no 
other, I have stated above, on tho best authority, what was the 
beliof of my peoplo; and T have oqually indisputable authority, in tho 
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shapo of the evidence of a gentleman, happily still living in Englend, 
for the fact that he has frequently heard Lord William Bentinck any, 
in his retirement, that he bitterly regretted the step ho had talen with 
regard to Mysore, into which ho had boon led by what ho subse. 
quently found to bo false and distorted ropresentations. Tord Can- 
ning will be the last man to dispute tho authorily which lias said 
that, however undosirablo it might be lo add more provinces to the 
British dominions, yet that the case of Mysore, lying in tho very heart 
of tho Madras Territory, was quite exeoptional, 1b was cortainly 
thought to be so thirty years ago, and that this was likely to be 
the case was clearly foreseen by the great Duke of Wellington, who, 
on the 14th January, 1804, recorded, ‘The Govornment of Mygore 
should be placed under the immediate protection and superintendence 
of tho Governor General in Council. The Goveinors of Wort St, 
George ought to have no more to do with tho Rajah, than they have 
with the Soubah of the Decean or the Peishwah, ‘Tho consequence 
of the continuance of the cxisting system will be ‘that tho Rajah’s Go- 
vernment will be destroyed by corruption, or if they should not bo 
conupt, by calumny.’ It is, further, matter of the utmost notoriety, 
that Sir Mark Cubbon resigned rather than serve under tho Madras 
Government, and that he considered that even his administration had 
beon weakened by the last mentioned evil influence. 

14, “The conviction that he had been deceived had probably begun 
to work on Lord William Bontinck’s mind, when ho mado his propo- 
sition that three of tho Vouzdariy of Mysore should again bo made 
ovor {o mo in sovorcignty, and that the remaindor, or so much as 
may satisfy the claims of the Compuny, should be transferred to tho 
British Goverment. ‘Chis proposal, it must be borne in mind, emna- 
nated fiom the very Govornor-Genoral whoso haaty action deprived 
me of my Kingdom; and his words most unmistukoubly are suseop- 
tible of no other meaning than that ho had abandoned the iden of 
my boing unfit to oxercise sovercign powers, and that tho claim of 
iis Government was now limited to the requirement of 2 matorial 

uarantoe for the payment of tho Subsidy. Tho Court of Directors 
emurred to this arrangement, not as I understand on personal 
rounds, but beeruse they objectod to any division of a Kingdom, tho 
itogrity of which was guaranteed by the parties to the Purtition 
‘realy. ‘This T only know from hearsay, for no copy of tho despateh 
‘as communicated to me, but its truth is conilrmed by the fret, that in 
e year after Lord William’s letter, the Supreme Government received 
deis ‘not to introduce a systom which cannot be worked hervafter 
y native agoncy when tho country shall ba restored to tha Qujah! 
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For,this extract I am indebted to Lord Canning himself, who quotes 
ig in his Administration Report in 1860, with an introduction as to 
the necossity of (fulfilling i conscientiously ;’ and 1 must therefore 
own to cousiderable surprise when I found that his Lordship had 
mado Lord William’s proposal tell against mo rather than in my 
favour; and that his conscientious interpretation of the words ‘ro« 
stored to the Rajah,’ was merely that it was “language consistent 
with a purpose at some future period, and under conditions left wn- 
defined, to restore & native Govornment of same sort | 

16. “Lord William Bentinck was succeeded by Sir Chales Met- 
calfe, the ablest Indian statesman of his genoration, and pre-eminently 
qualified to form a judgment on any point connected with the conduct 
of a native Prince, It was Sir Charlos Meteulfo’s deliberately re- 
corded opinion that tho assumption of my Government was ‘harsh 
and unprovoked. 

16, “Lord Canning has reproached mo, on tho authority of Sir 
Mark Cubbon, with the opposition his administration had met with 
from myself and my partisans. I am of course unacqaninted with the 
contents of that oflicer’s reports (indeed throughout this vinilication I 
labour undor the disadvantage of mast imperfect information of what 
has been allogod against me), but I think I can venture to say that 
they must be of very old date, for T have always understood that for 
many yours past the Commissioner hed cherished a very diferent 
opinion, ‘Theso unfavourable statemonts wore most probably mado 
duving, or immediately after, the timo when,, though demived af tho 
govornment,a Biitish Resident still continued attached to my Court, 
My relations with this gentloman (Major-General Stokes) extendod 
over goveral yeara, and as ho is happily still alive, I fearlessly appeal 
to him, as to whether lo can reeal a singlo instance, in which, in his 
opinion, I acted contrury to the interests of the Government which ho 
represented, J must protest, of courso, against being held responsible 
for all unauthorised use of my name; and ib will readily bo admitted 
that no situation can possibly be conceived more likely to produce 
such uses, more especially as it was patent to all, that between tho 
Commissioner ind the Rosident there was an uller want of sympathy 
and harmony, Both were honest and high-minded gentlemen, but 
their opinions, on many of the most important poinis that came 
before them, wora opposite and antagonistic. The ono was a friend 
and disciplo of Tord Motcalfe, and held yiows, which up to the dato 
of the reevipt of this leticr, I supposed tobe identified with tho namo 
of Lord Canning, Tho other had been brought forward by Sir 
Thomes Munro, and was the strenuous and unilinching advocate of 
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the measures which afterwards found (heir crowning exponent tn, tha 
administration of Lord Dalhousie. Ilo was a wiso man, und a good 
man, but both his wisdom and his geoduess had taken thetr bent 
from the school in which he had been brought ap. (Te honestly and 
fiimly believed that until the last rag of power was stripped from the 
native Princes, and tho whole ‘map became coloured red, thero waa 
neither safety nor prosperity for India. 

17. “T have before stated the opinion of Sir Charles Metenlfe as to 
the assumption of my country, and I think it quite probable that 
Colonel Stokes was imbued with the name fecling, At any tute, ho 
and Colonel Cubbon never worked in harmony, ‘Lhe battle between 
thom was for 1 long timo fought Uuough tho medinm of despatches 
to the Supreme Goveimment, until at last, in the time of Lord Klen- 
borough, the Resident fell before the Commissioner, and the post of 
the former was abolished, I do not prelond to possess foclings 
above those common to mankind, and I freely own that my sympa- 
thics were deeply engaged with Colonel Stokes. IL is to this period 
that Tam inclined to aefer the hostile opinions of Sir Mark Cubbon, 
and I can think of no ono else likely to be indicated as a ‘partisan? 
except the high officer deputed to my Court by the British Govem- 
ment to advise and guide mo in all my actions, 

18, “Lord Canning appears now to be of opinion that, up lo 1867, 
Twas disaffected and ill-disposed ; and that it was only tho great 
crash of the mutiny, which had so contrary an effect on many others, 
that led mo to become loyal to the British Government, and to with 
dvaw my opposition to tho administration of Sir Mark Cubbon, But 
it is notorious in Mysore that that ofheer had long been of quity tho 
contury opinion, and I am greatly misinformed if Lord Cunning has 
not indirectly borne testimony to the same fact by placing on'recard 
that I was justified in refarving with pride \o the prosent state of my 
sountry, Wis Lordship basides, on tho 28th Jung, 1860, wrote Ww 
myself that ‘the fidelity'and attachment to the British Government, 
which have long marked your Llighness'’s acts, had been conspicuous 
yon every oppoytunity? 

19, “ Lord Caiining has attached a reading to Articles 1V and V¥ of 
‘\e Subsidiary ‘freaty which I must own struck me with surprise. I 

vo before shown that when the words ‘the Rajah’? occurred in 

lespatch from the Court of Directors they were interpreted to mean 
hing more than a native Government of some sort, When, how- 

v, they oceur in the ‘Treaty, Uncy are nurrowed down to their most 

icted literal meaning, and are held not to extend even to my son, 
wd one, I will not ask what was thy meaning uttiched to these 


t 
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Articles by the representatives of the Nizam, whose opposition Tord 
Wollesley deprecated, but I will ask what Lord Wellesley thought of 
thom himself, and moat fortunately I find the question fully and 
nobly answered in a Ielter to that statesman from his illustrious 
brother the future Duke of Wollington (dated 14th Juno, 1799, 
Supplementary Despatohes, vol. i, p. 244), Tho ‘Treaty was at the 
time in an incomplete stato, and tho Article mentioned as No. VI 
ean only be LV and V of the porfeetod document; but even supposing 
it to rofer to the present Article VI, the apirit indieated would be in 
no way affected. “Colonel Kirkpatrick will have written to you 
yesterday regarding tho sixth Article of the Subsidiary ‘Treaty. We 
all agreed that that ought té be modified in some manner, As it now 
stands, it will give grounds for the belief that wo givo the Rajah the 
country at the present moment, with the intention of taking it away 
again when it will suit owr convenienes, Supposing that the candid 
and genorous policy of the present Government should weakon that 
bolief so far aa it regurds them, it must be allowed that tho conduct 
of the British Government in India has not at all times been such as 
to induce the natives to believe thal al same time or other improper 
advantage will not be taken of that Article. They know as well as 
wo do that thore may bo a chango of govornment immediately, and 
that thero certainly will bo ono in the courso of a few yeara; and tho 
person then appointed Governor-General may not have such enlarged 
systems of policy ad those by which we aro regulated at the prosent 
moment, ‘I'his induecs me to believe thal they will object strongly 
to that Article, and 1 don’t think it will bo very evaditable to us to 
insist upon it.” 

20. “The above apeaks for ilself; but according to the reading of 
Lord Cunning, a Governor-General, such as tho Duke of Wellington 
aces in prospcet, had only to form tho opinion that the short-coming pro- 
vided against had been discovered, and, however restricted and tempo- 
rary in its nature thal particular ahort-coming might ba, tho Subsidiny 
Yroaty bocamo dormant; unless, indeed, tho same, or another Go- 
vernor-General, during my life-time, had: decided that the erisis had 
passed away, and that the ‘Treaty had become null and yoid, and the 
county lapsed absolutoly, and with it all the rights of my heirs, should 
my death occur before that decision was grrived at (Fiard Canning's 
Lotter, par, 11), Yol Lord William Bentinck in 1884 had recorded 
that tho Company had not assumed tho management of the Mysore 
Governmont on ils own account, but that it was alill managed entirely 
on my behalf. Ie also decided that the Tronty was in no way can+ 


celled, but still romained in full foreo (Lord William Bentinek's 
i o 
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Minuto, 14th Aynil, 1834). Tet the noble ideas oxprossed byatho 
Duke of Wellington decide the question hetwoon these two Viceroys, 
21, “In ordor further to expose tho weaknoxs of Lord Cannings 
interpretation, it is only necuszary to push it to tho extreme, and to 
suppose that I had died the day after tho ‘Treaty was concluded | 1 
submit il is impossible to conecive that the other Ally in conquest, 
who evidently scanned the provisions with a jealous eye, would havo 
congonted to an arrangement which hung on so slight a thrond as tho 
life of a child. ‘Chis appears to me conclusive as to (his point, oven 
if tho spirit which guidod tho framera of the ‘Treaty had not been g0 
unmistakably doscribod by the most illustrious hand that aided in it, 

22, Lord Canning seems to suppose that I expected the Govem- 
ment to be handed over to mo without the provision of any security 
that the country would continue to be well governed, But quite tho 
contrary is the fucl. A vast interval separates 1862 from 1832, Not 
a singlo individual survives who was nbout me ab the earlier period, 
A now breed of public servants has grown up, who are skilled in the 
ways and imbued with the principles of Muropeans. In tho gontlomen 
of tho Commission too, I should hava been provided with a body of 
officers brought up at tho fect of Sir Mark Cubbon, and aequainted 
with the general views which guided his long administration, Ind 
my country been restored to mo, it way never for ono instant my in 
tention to make any change in the presont system, which was lo ro- 
main, as it is now, a native administration, superintended and con« 
trolled in its every branch by Mnglishmen. In the ovont of any im. 
portant change being (hought necessary by myself and my advisers, it 
would not have been carried into effect without (il discnssion with 
the British Resident, who, T concluded, would have beon nominated 
to my Court, 

23, “I may here mention that, after watching from the vantage 
ground of my isolated position, the working of the Mysore Commis. 
sion, J had como to the conclusion that it was defective in tivo points, * 
and generally most admirable in every other, lathe Judicial, 

* system appeared more cumbrous and slow thun was necessary; and T 
had fixed my eyes upon a gentleman, qualified beyond all athora, not 
only fo reform it, but to render it a model for imitation elsewhere, 
2nd.—'The Public Works Depaitment, in my opinion, and that of 
every person with whom I have conversed, is based on an allogother 
mistaken system, It would have been one of my first measurea to 
have proposed to restore to the revenue authorities the powor and re- 
sponsibility which experience shows should never have becu severed 
from their office, 
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ad, Lord Canning speaks of tho high consideration which he enter- 
tains for no, but he did not nnswor my application until aflor a twelve. 
month of torturing delay, and almost contemptuous neglect, end his 
roply at Just was couched in language of studied coldness and bitter- 
ness. It would appear, too, (hat he considers that the fact of my 
making this application had altered my position among Indian Sove- 
reigna, for ho addresses his answer lo the Maharajah vesting at 
Mysoro, instead of (us has been the custom for sixty-threo yours) to 
the ‘Maharajah of Mysore’; and he has gazetted his Private Sceretary 
ag ‘Commissioner of Mysore,’ in auecession to Sir Mark Cubbon, 
who, for twenty-seven yours, nover styled himself, or was styled by 
others, anything but ‘Commissioner for the Government of the Terri. 
tories of the Rajah of Mysore,’ and I, in my turn, addressed him as 
‘Commissioner for the Government of my Lerritorics’ hese changes 
ave quite in accordance with the spirit of the letter, 

26, “Vinally, T am almost ashamed of having to defend myself 
agninst tho charge of having ‘permittetl myself to forget the gene- 
yosity of tho British Government, in order to call in question its good 
faith and justice.’ On tho contrary, I venture to believe that I am now 
in reality defonding that Government agninst one of its own honoured 
servants, It ia not 1 who havo drawn from a Treaty a doctrine, which 
the greatost of Englishmen ling declared it would not be oreditable to 
be thought to insist upon. It is from the same great man’s words T 
havo shown that both tho crisis which arose, and the advantage that 
would bo taken of it had been forescon as almost inevitable, and be- 
yond the powor of tho local Government to prevent, Th ia a body of 
British Commissionors whoso words T havo appealed to as absolving 
mo from the principal gravamen of misgovernment (Zasurrection Dew 
port, par, 201, and other places), Ib is the sama body who have 
pointed out that when tho Madras Government prohibited their Resi- 
dont from listening to tha complaints of tho Ryots, it was virtually 
teparting from tho salutary principles of control reed upon by Lord 
Wollesley (Jnsurroction Report, par. 21-202), T¢ is the sama body 
who have moro than hinted their regret that before the ‘extreme and 
degrading’ measure of resumption was adopted, there had been no 
attempt to reform by ‘nuthorilative interforence.’ It was Lord 
William Bontinck himself who ropented’ of what he had done, and 
made a gencrons effort to remedy it, It was Lord Metcalfe, tho 
statesman who governed, gloriously for England, its threo most im- 
poriant dependencies, that doclared the assumplion of my Kingdom to 
be ‘harsh and unprovoked’ It is Lord Canning himself who has 


deseribed the Adelity and attachment to the British Crown which 
2 ag 
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havo long marked my acts, and been conspicuous upon avery oppor. 
tunity; and il is the same Lord Canning whe leads the way to make 
waste papor of his own Proclamations, Tastly, it is from the lips of 
tho Queen of England and of India herself that, withiu tho last week, 
T havo received the proud and grateful assurance that ak I am the 
oldeat, so am I the staunchest of Ier Allies! With theso and other 
gracious words still sounding in my oars, [ can well afford to forget 
the harsh and contumelions language of the Inte Viecroy, and rely 
with pationt confidence on that Biilish truth and justice which ho 
has so unjustly accused me of calling in question.” 

For nearly a year and a half the Rajah heard nothing offt- 
inlly on the subject of this appeal; though rumours, supposed 
o be authentic, more than once reached India, of great difler. 
mees of opinion and animated discussions in the Indian Coun. 
il as to the Tlindoo Sovereign’s rights, as to the duty of the 

British Government towards him and towards the people of 
Mysore, and as to the general policy of restoration, And at 
one period the Rajah was positively assured—and the assurance 
was not, I belicve, founded on ecrror—that the Seeretary of 
State had consented to reinstate his ILighness at the head of the 
Mysore Government on certain conditions, and that a draft de- 
spatch to that effect had been actually prepared, and was undor 
consideration at the Indian Office, All his hopes, however, 
were damped for the present at tho conversation with the Com. 
missionor of Mysore deseribed in the following Memorandum— 


“At an interviow which Mr, Bowing had with the Rajah of 
Mysoro on tho 14th Septombor 1868, the following convorsulion took 
placo :— 

«dir, Bowring. 

“A private lotigr has beon received by mo from Lord Ulgin, the 
Viceroy, staling thal a despatch from the Tome Government contains 
an unfavourable decision with regard to your llighness'a appeal for 
the restoration of the government of your country, TIis Lordship has 
desited mo to inform him of tho whole of your Lighness’s desires, and 
1o report to him my awn sentiments regarding the promotion and ad- 
yancement of your Iighness’s dignily and comfort, 

« The Maharajah, 

«The Britiah Government considoring mo as the sole and rightful 
ownor of this Kingdom—a Kingdom which fiom antiquity belonged 
to my ancoslors—established me on the throne, 
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# You must be aware that I myself ruled this country for a space of 
twonty-two years with absolute power, 1 now flrmly assert that I 
now am what I have been through life, a humblo Ally, o staunch 
friend and well-wishor to the British Govornment. Morcover you 
must consider that Iam tho very person who was proclaimed by the 
Treaty of 1799 to bo tho rightful hoir, I am no one olso, but tho 
same man, who is by the blessing of God till alive, and whose privl- 
legos and titles havo from time to time been fully acknowledged and 
upheld by the British Goveinment, It would undoubtedly be as well 
consistent with the principlos of justice, as it would bo gratifying to 
myself and to all my subjects, should the British Govarnment, honour- 
ing tho solemn provisions of the 'I'reaty of 1799, réstore mo in my old 
age to the government of my country, which was doclared to bo 
assumed only for a certain time, But I have noted down on this 
paper all my sontimonts, and I particularly desire you to hear mo road 
it; or I shall be glad to havo it transtatod, if you will givo mo tho 
services of ono of your Assistants for a few minutes, 


Mr, Bowring, ’ 

“ As your Lighnoss’s caso has been finally settled by tho Secretary 

of State, there could be no advantage in my hearing anything moro 

regarding the restoration of the government; but if thero bo any sug- 

gestion for the improvemont of your Ilighness’s dignity and comfort, 
your ILighness can express yourself vorbally with poifoot freedom. 


Tha Maharajah, 

‘Lt ig my wish that tho British Government should male it known 
by proclamation throughout my Kingdom that the country has beon 
rostored to mo. oereafter 1 wish that tho Commissionor of Mysore 
may be designated tho Residont and Minister at my Court—tho 
govoinmont boing atill administered by him, but in my name, and 
with my voico in all mattors of importance, ‘Tho balanco now in the 
Troasury should be made over to mo, and tho yearly rovenuo also, 
after deducting tho necessary oxpenses of tho publio establishmonts,* 
The power of Adoption must bo admitted lo rost with me, It is my 


* This, I must confeas, is rathor an alarming domand; but all alarm and 
anxiety on the subject ought to have been dispelled long ago, and could be 
dispelled before tho Rujah’s restoration, by “ regulation or ordinance”— 
to be issued as a law by the Sovoreign—cstublishing a public Treasury and 
a Civil List or Privy Purse, with distinoé recounts, forms and vouchors for 
disbursement, and wndor responsible officers, ‘The organisation and control 
of such institutions are of course difficult at first, but not impossible; and 
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earnost desire that the native State of Mysore should continue from 
genoration to genoration. If these requests ave complied with it will 
raise me in the ostimation of my brethrov, the Princes of India, i¢ 
would bo a source of gratification to me, and fill my people with con- 
tentment, 

“Myr, Bowring. 

Ts it your Ilighnoss's wish to adopt a san ta succeed to all your 
Tlighness’s possessions ? 

“Lhe Mahurajuh. 

Tt is not only my wish to muko such an adoption, but T repeat it, 
it is my determination to adopt a son, in conformity with the indoo 
law and the long established usages of my ancestors, lo be the yepro~ 7 
sentative of tho ancient Rajuhs of Mysore. 

«Mr, Bowring. 

“What is the name of the youth whom your Iighnoss intonds to 
adopt,—to what line of descent docs he belong, to Ue Aleagoor ov to 
the Calola line? 

“Tho Maharajah 

“The youth docs not belong to cither of tho branches you mention, 
THis name cannot be announced at present, nov until the proper Uma 
arrives; but it is my oxpress desire thal you should communicate 
what [ have said on this point lo tho Governor General,” 


And shortly after this, the lamented and sudden death of 
Tord Vigin having oceurred, it fell to Sir William Donison, 
who ag senior Governor had taken provisional charge of the 
Vicorogal office, to communicate oflicially to his UHighness the 
views taken by the ILome Government on the question of his 
reinstatement, ‘his was dono in the following letter, 

. 


To his Lighnoss Maharajah Kishen Raj Wadlyar Buhadoor, 
of Mysore Se. gro. §ro. 
“My HONOURED AND VALUED rinnp, 
“Tlis my duty to inform your THighness that your appoal agatnst 
the decision of the Government of India which was conveyed to you in 


after a time—aftor a succession and a minorily, for instutce--thoy would 
work hy themselves, 

During Gonoral Oubbon’s udministration a surplus, amounting to up- 
wards of n million sterling, had ncenmnlnter, 22 speate, in the Mysoro Wren 
ury; part of which, I undorstand, has boen inyosled in tho Indian Hunds 
‘uring the present yen. 
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Loxd Canning’s Khareotn dated the 110, March 1862, was duly for- 
wardod to the Secretary of State in Council, and that the commanda 
of Ier Majesty’s Government on tho subject of the administration of 
the Mysore Territorics, havo now heen received. 

“Tlor Majosty’s Government, in arriving at their decision, have been 
influenced by an anxious desire to do justice to all those who would 
be affected by it, and have felt that every consideration is dus lo your 
Ilighness on account of your ago and your loyalty to tho British 
Governmont, At the samo timo [Tor Majosty’s Govornment, after 
weighing fully and carefully all the arguments adduced by your Iligh- 
ness, have decided that your title to the lerritories of Mysore rests 
solely upon the exercise by tho British Government, in your favow, 
of an undoubled right of conquest; that the Subsidiary ‘Lreaty of the 
8th July 1799 contains no conditions under which the administration 
of your Ilighnoss’s possessions, if once assumed by the British Govern- 
ment, was to be restored (o you; that while the orders from time to time 
issued by tho Govornment of India and tho IIome Government, indicato 
awish that no stops should be taken or expressions used which would in- 
torforo with tho free exercise of thoir discretion in any future cioum- 
stances which might arise, te exprossion of theso sentiments constitutes 
no obligation on tho part of the British Governmont fo roinstato your 
Ilighness and givoa your [lighness no right to such restoration, 

“ Hor Majesty's Govornmont aro of opinion that the assumption of 
the administration of your Ilighness’s Torvitorios in 1831, was in ac- 
cordanco with tho provisions of tho Subsidiary realy; that your 
TLighness cannot, as of right, now claim ifs restoration; and that the 
reinstatemont of you ILighnoss in tha administration of the country is 
incompatible with the truo inlorosis of the peoplo of Mysore. 

“Tam thereforo commanded by Tor Majosty’s Government to in- 
form your [Tighnoss, that [ler Majesty's Government have detormined 
not to interfere with tho docision which was communicated to your 
Highness by Narl Canning and confirmed by Lord Elgin, and that the 
administration of Mysore shall continue to be conducted as at prosent 
by tho British oMlcars, 

“T bog to express the high consideration I entertain for your High- 
ness, and to subsoribe myself, 

: “Your Highness’s sincere friend, 
W, Denison, : 


“Vort William, the 81a December 1868,” 


Thore is nothing contained in this letter that will be new to 
my readers, nothing thet demands any lengthened comment. 
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Tn terms more guarded and courteous than those used in Lerd 
Canning’s letter, the Rajah's title to the territories of Mysore 
is said to rest solely upon the exereise by the British Go- 
verpment, in his favour, of an undoubted right of conqnest.? 
Yo this, atter again observing that the conquest and the cession 
were made not by the British Government solely, but by the 
British Government and its Ally the Nizam, T can only once 
more append the question, ~—What better tile could the Rajah 
possibly have? ‘Che Rajah certainly desires no better tile than 
the cession of 1709, and has never repudiated his obligations 
to the British Government, althongh ho alludes with very 
natural prido to the antiquity of that logitimate tile which 
Lord Wellesley himself professed to respect, and which is 
rvecorded in the Partition ‘Creaty of Seringapatem, 

The Rajab’s claim to reinstatement is explicitly and deci- 
dedly rejected in this despatch—for the first time bo it ob- 
served since 1832-—on the ground that tho Subsidiary Treaty 
* contains no conditions under which the administration of his 
Tlighness’s possessions, if once assumed by the British Govern- 
ment, was to be restored to him.” ‘Thera are indeed no parti- 
cular conditions mentioned, no peculine formality ar proccss ig 
laid down in tho ‘Ureaty by which tho restoration is to be 
accompanied ; but at the same time it certainly does not appear 

. to contemplate the perpetual retention of the government in 
our hands, since all the provisions of the Axticles authorising 
British management, are expressly stated to be applicable only 
90 long as any part or parts of his JLizhnesys torritorics shall 
romain under” our * exclusive suthority and conual,” 

In Article V of the Subsidiary ‘reaty it is axpresely pro- 
vided, that “whenover and so long” ay any part of Mysore 
remains in our hands, we are to render lo his [ighness a 
true and faithful account of the revenues and produce of tho 
territories so assumed.” ‘I’his stipulation is now, nnd has been 
always, fulfilled by the British Commissioner, ‘The accounts 
ave yogularly furnished to Uhe Rajah up to dis day, 

In short, T am clearly of opinion that all the public debts 
having been long ago paid off, and the accounts closed; and 
what are called the Rajah’s private debis being much less in 
amount than the accumulated surplus funds: and the Subsidy, 
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which Lord William Bentinck admitted had “ never been in 
jeopardy,” having for many years been paid in monthly instal. 
ments according to the terms of the ‘Treaty ; there is now no 
yeason to doubt that the finds of the State are “ cflicient and 
available in time of peace or war 3” and, consequently, that no 
cause remains, under the strict terms of tho “reaty, for any 
longer retaining the Rajah’s dominions under the exclusive 
authority and control” of the British Government, 

Bul extending tho power of our Government under the 
Treaty to the utmost limit, granting, as I do, that having once 
asaumed the management, and haying retained it for thirty 
years, we arc morally bound not to relinquish if until we have 
obtained the best security for “ the welfare of the people,” 
one of the objects mentioned in Article V, T say that there is 
no impossibility, no such difficulty of obtaining a full security, 
as could justify us in Lurning the temporary interference con- 
templated by the ‘Treaty into a permanant sequestration, If 
our Government declares that it can devise no substantial 
reforms for Mysore as a native State; that it knows not how 
to impose such “ ordinances and regulations” as would form a 
constitutional protection lo the people; that it can preseribe 
no remedy for the defects of this, or any other native Stato, 
except extinction ; then 1 say that it is not proclaiming the in- 
oapacity of native Princes, bub its own incompetence as an 
Imporial Govermnent, 

But the “ right of conqnest” seems to be advanced somewhat 
inconsequentially in this letter, as if to suggest continuity and 
consistency with Lord Canning’s cpistle, without adopting his 
exaggerated doctrine that the right of conquest in Mysoro ‘is 
perpetual,—surviving the cessions, superseding the ‘Treaties, 
precluding hereditary succession in the Rajah’s family, and 
conferring sovereignty over the cowmlry and people not upon 
the restored Prince, but upon one of the victorious’ Allies who 
restored him. ‘I'hese extrnordinary viows are silently dropped 
in Sir William Donison’s letter, and, I may add, in the de- 
spatch Irom the ITome Government on which it is founded. 
Nothing is said about the Rajah’s dignity not being “heri- 
table”; and it may still thereforesbe hoped that the Sceretary 
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of State and the Indian Council have not as yet come to any 
adverso decision on that point. 

The future majntenanco of this allied and tributary State, of 
that “ separate Government” in Mysore for which the Partition 
‘Treaty stipulates, and of the rights of the Rajah’s family, or 
his adopted heir, now depend entirely upon the wisdom of the 
Home Government. If the professional rulers at Caleutta are 
allowed to have their own way in these matters, they will soon 
make short work of them, 


CIAPTER V, 
TRVALY RIVUYS OF BIE NIZAM, 


Tux threatencd absorption of Mysore, on the demise of the 
present aged Rajah, is calculated to disgust and alarm all the 
Princes of India, as tho first infraction of the general pledge in 
favour of native sovercignties, te promise to respect existing 
‘Treaties, and to abstain from territorial exlension, contained In 
Ter Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858, and confirmed by Loid 
Canning’s latest public measures; but it is more particularly 
caleulated to disgust and alarm the Nizam, because it would 
constitute a dircet and most contemptuous violation of our en- 
gagements with him, and would involvo a direct menace against 
some of his most yalued possessions, which, like the Mysore 
country, are ab present confided, under ‘Lveaty, lo ow exclusive 
management, . 

In the conquest of ‘Lippoo Suluan’s dominions, and in the 
establishment or revival of the ILindoo State of Mysore, the 
Honourable Company did not act alone, but in concert with the 
Nizam, ‘Whe Nizam had an army of 20,000 mon in the field 
-—jneluding 6,000 Cavalry, the arm in which we were most de- 
ficient—who received their full share of the prige-money after 
the storm of Seringapatam, ‘Che two Allies agreed to a certain 
division and settlement of the conquered territories; and under 
the Partition ‘Lreaty of Seringapatam, portions equal in revenue, 
and conveniontly situated with reference to their respeotive 
frontiors, ware “retained in sovercignty” by the Company and 
the Nizam,* whilo the central districts, forming a compact 
Prineipality, were allotted to the Rajah of Mysore, Three 
Schodules allached to this ‘Lreaty specify minutoly the limits 
and subdivisions of this wiple distribution, Lord Wellesley, 
however, reserved to the Company, “as a just indomnification 

*® Wollosloy’s Despatchios, vol. ii, p. 77. 
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for their superior ahare in the expenses and exertions of the 
war, the principal benefit of whatever advantages might flow 
from any engagements to be contracted with the new Govorn- 
ment of Mysore’* ‘The Rajah was to be placed ina tributary 
and dependent position to tho British Government, in return 
for its military protection, and as security for the regular pay- 

* ment of a fixed military Subsidy, and of additional contributions 
in time of war.t 

Tn the last words of tho Preamble to the Partition ‘Treaty of 
Mysore, it is declared that all its Articles, “ by the blessing of 
God, shall be binding upon the heirs and successors of the con- 
tracting partics as long as the sun and moon shall endure, and 
its conditions shall be reciprocally observed by the said con- 
tracting partics.”f . 

Ono of those conditions is thus stated in Article TV of the 
‘Treaty i— 

A separate Government shall bo ostablishod in Mysora; and for 
this purpose it is stipulated and agreed that the Maharajah Mysoor 
Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Bahadoor, n descendant of the anciont Rajahs 
of Mysore, shall possess tho territory hereinafter described.” 

And in Article V “the contracting partios mutually and severally 
agree that the districls specified in Schedule CG, horeunto annexed, 
shall bo ceded to the snid Maharajah Mygoor Kishna Rajah, and shall 
‘orm the separate Government of Mysore, upon the conditions horein« 
ter mentioned.§ ' 

Lhe only subsequent condition of this ‘Lreaty, referring to 
the Rajah of Mysore, is contained in Article LX 

“Tt boing expediont, for the effectual establishment of Maharajah 
Mysoor Kishna Rajah in the Government of Mysore, that his Iigh- 
ness should bo assisted with a suitable subsidiary force, it is stipulated 
and agreed that the whole of the anid force shull be furnished by the 
English Fast India Company Bahadoor, aceording to tho terms of a 
separate ‘Treaty, to bo immediately concluded between the suid Hast 
India Company and his Highness the Maharajah,” |] 


And as if to mark by a conspicuous ceremony the concerted 
action and equal participation of the two Allies in restoring the 
uicient I]indoo sovercignty, the infant Princo was carried to 


* Wollosloy’s Despatchos, vol. fi, p. 77. t Thid, p. 88, 
% Appendix B. § Ibid. {| Lia. 
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theivory throne of his ancestors, and publicly installed, by the 
officers of tho highest rank belonging to both Governments, 
“Tho circumstance is thus deseribed by tho Mysore Conmis- 
stonors in their Report to the Governor General, dated the 30th 
of Juno 1799 i 

«Tho coremony of placing tho Rajah on tho Musnud was per- 
formod by Tiieut.-General Llarris, as senior member of the Com. 
mission, and by Meer Allum, ench of thom taking a hand of his 
Highness on tho oecasion.”* 


And Lord Wellesley himself records the same incident in his 
despatch to the Court of Directors of the rd of August :— 


On tho 80th Juno”? (1709) “tha Rajah of Mysore was formally 
placed on the Musnud by tho Commissioners, aasisted by Mcor 
Allum,”’| 

Meer Abool Cassim, bettor known by his abbreviated title of 
Meer Allum, was the Dewan or Prime Minister of Iyderabad, 
who had been present with the Nizan’s army throughout the 
campaign and siege of Seringapatam, and who, as his mastor’s 
Plenipotentiary, concluded and signed the Partition ‘Lreaty of 
1799.4 : 

“T found in Meer Allum, the Commander,” wrote Sir John 
Malcolm, who acted as Military Gotumissioner with the Nizam’s 
troops, ‘a man whose heart and soul were in tho cause; and 
the advanco of this forec was so rapid, that it was obliged to 
halé some days for the adyance of the Grand Army.”§ 

No stop in the negotiations and settlement had beon tnken 
withoul the knowledge and consent of Meer Allum, Lord 
Wollesloy, in the despatch appointing the Commissioners for 
the affairs of Mysore, and giving the outline of the arrange- 
ments he wished to bo adopted, concludes with this injuno; 
tion:— ‘Cho contents of this despatch must not be com- 
municated to any person who may not have taken the oath of 


* Wollesloy’s Doapnéclioa, vol, ii, p. 736, t Ibid, p. 86, 

$ The prosont Primo Ministor of Hyderabad, tho Nawab Salar Jung, is 
great grandson to Moor Allum; his paturnal grandfathor, Moonosr-ool -Moolk, 
haying married Moor Allum’s only daughtor, ‘This Iady's son, Moor Maho- 
med Ali, was the Nawab Salar Jung’s tathor. 

§ Kayo's Life of Maloolm, vol. i, p. 84. 
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secrecy prescribed in tho Commission, execpling Mécr 
Allum.’* 

And in a letter to the Court of Directors, dated the did 
of August 1799, he observes :— 

On the Sth of June I had funished the Commissioners with the 
first draft of a Ticaty betweon the Company and his Highnoss the 
Nizam, for the partition of Mysore, and hiving received the fullest 
communication of their sentiments, and of those of Meer Allum, on 
the subject, I made such alteration’ as appenrod to be advisable.”| 


One very distinguished and highly trnstcd officer who was 
mployed in the settlement of Mysore, Major Munro—after- 
vards General Sjr Thomas Munro and Governor of Madras— - 
aye a very decided opinion, as in the following extract, that 
she conquered territories ought to be equally divided, and that 
the installation of the infant Rajah would be both impolitic, and 
unfair to our Ally :— 

“Tn making this paitition, wo havo only to consult our own advan. 
tage and that of the Nizam. 

“As Tam convinced that the Mahiatias will not daro to give any 
interruption to the partition of the Mysore dominions botween the 
Company and the Nizam, I do not know a singlo argumont against it, 
unless if may bo thought that it would mako the Nizam too poworfal; 
but this is an objection without much foundation, 

“Wo may assorl that the Nizam’s army hus not contributed so much 
as the Company's to the conquest of Mysore; but he has dono all that 
he could; his troops have done more than was expected; and had 
thoy done leas, still overy principle of good faith domands that both 
parties should share alike; but if wo ouly divide with him a part of the 
torritorics of the lato Sultan, and sot up a pageant over the Leat to pay 
a British garrison in Scringapatam, and subsidiao a lavgo body of our 
troops, he must seo and fecl that wo havo infringed upon our en- 
gagements with him,’’| 

And he writes as follows in a familiar letter to hig father +—~ 

“You will sco in the papera how the Partition Treaty has been 
made, S'believe that it has not met with general approbation here, 
Nad Thad anything to do in it, I would certainly have had ue Rajah 
of Mysoro, in tho person of a child, dragged forth from oblivion, to 


* Wellesloy’s Despatches, vol, ti, p. 23. t Ibid, p. 84 
T Gloig's Lifo of Sir 1, Munro, vol. ii, p. 231, 284, 
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beplacod on a throne on which his ancestors for threo genorations 
had not sat more than half a contury, I would have divided the 
‘ oountry equally with the Nizam, and endeavoured to prevail on hin, 
to increane his Subsidy, and (uke a greater body of our tioopk; but 
whether he consented or nol, I would atill have thought myself 
bound by tiealy to give him his fuir half of the country.’ 

The principle of the original offensive and defensive alliance 
between the Company and the Nizam, was that of “an equal 
division of conquered territory,* ns staled in Article VI of the 
Troaty of 1790 3 and although Lord Wellesley ruled that this 
engagement was not permanently obligatory, and that accord- 
ing Lo the letter of the new ‘I'reaty of 1798, the Nizam could 
not demand a share in the territorial acquisitions beyond his 
relative proportion in the expenses and exertions of the cam- 
paign,t yet the principle of equal division was in fact adopted 
as tho basis of the new arrangements. Indeed, go clearly was 
the spirit of the long standing engagements between the Allies 
iv favour of the Nizim’s claim, that the same plan of equal 
partition was laid down in a ‘lveaty concluded the very yorr 
after these transactions, In the third © separate and secret” 
Article of the ‘Lreaty of 1800, it is agreed as follows :— 

“TE, conleary lo the spirit and object of this defensive Treaty, war 
should horeaftor appear unavoidable, (which God ayort!) the con- 
tracting partios will proceed to adjust tho rule of partition of all such 
advantages and acquisitions as may oventually result from the success 
of their united arma, It is declared that in the event of war, and of 
fA consequent partition of conquesls between the contracting parties, 
Wis Tlighness the Nawab Asoph Jah shall be entitled to participate 
equally with the other contracting parties, in tha division of every 
territory which may be acquired by tho snecossful oxertion of their 
united arms,’’§ 

And the same course was pursued in the ‘Treatics of 1804 
and 1822, after the first and second Mahratin wars! By the 
Treaty of 1828 the Nizam not only gained an exemption from 
debts which he owed the dethroned Pcishwa, amounting ta 


* Qloig’s Lifo of Six L, Munro, vol. i, p. 222. 

+ Volumo of 'reatics, 1853, p. 133. 

t Wollosloy’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 77. 

§ Volume of Tveatios, 1853, p. 161, || Ibid., pp. 157-169, 
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about siaty millions of rupecs (six millions sterling), but cbs. 
sions of territory which give him at least cighteon lakhs 
(£180,000) of additional revenue. On both oceasions the 
Nizam received rather more than his faty share of the teri. 
tories conquered by the allicd forces. 

The provinces at present forming the Principality of Mysore 
were thus ceded to the Rajah, not by the Wast India Company 
alone, but,—as stated in Aiticle V of the Partition ‘Creaty,— 

y the two allied and conqueriiig powers, the Kast India Com- 
any and the Nizam. If therefore, by “right of conqnest,” 
ie British Government has any reversionary claim upon those 
wovinces, the reveisionary claim of the Nizam must be equally 
strong. 

he following extracts from the contemporary despatches 
will prove that Lord Wellesley fully admitted the equal right 
and interest of the Nizam, in the disposal and setUement of the 
provinces conquered from ‘lippoo :— 

“Tt is almost superfluous to alate to you that the whole Kingdom 
of Mysore, having fallen to the ams of ého Uompany and the Nizam, 
is at present Lo bo considered as a pat of their dominiona by right of 
conquest.?* t 

“From the justice and success of the late war with Tippoo Sultan, 
the Company and the Nizam derived an undoubted right to tho dis 
posal of tho dominions conquered by their united arma, ‘The right of 
Conquont entitled fhe Company and the Nizam to vetain cho whoko ter+ 
ritory i in thei own huuda; tho cossion of if to any other party, might 
be a consideration of policy or humanity, but could not bo claimed on 
any ground of justice or tight} 

“To have divided the whole tervitory equally hodweon the Company 
and the Nizam, while it would have afforded song grounds for jea- 
lousy to the Mahrattas, would have aggrandised the Nizam’s powot 
beyond the bounds of discretion.” | 

“Tho Rajah of Mysore will therefore be restored to, the throno, 
and maintained on it wader tha protection of the Company, the Nizam, 
and I thuat also of the Malnatias, who catainly all have a eonewmient 
and common interest in tho exclusion of ‘Lippoo's family.” § 


And writing to the Commissioners who were engaged in 
negotialing the Subsidiary ‘lreaty with the relatives of the 


* Weollesloy’s Despatches, vol. ii, p. 13. 1 Mbid, p 72. 
+ Ibid, p, 36, § Lhid, p. 88 
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infant Rajah, on the absolute necessity of one particular Article 
being maintained without any alteration from the original 
* draft, he says — ‘ 

«This is a point t hold to be so essential to the very oxistonce of 
the new mrangement, that if it should appear objectionable, (on 
grounds of which J am not aware), I see no alternative but that of 
dividing the whole tenitory betwoen tho Allies? 


Tt surely might be supposed, when a Principality had thus 
been constructed or reconstituted out of territorics conquered 
by two Allies, and in consequence of the stipulations of a 
Treaty between them, that this settlement ought not to be dis- 
turbed, that this Principality ought not to be summarily ap- 
propriated by one of thase two Allics, without the other's con- 
sent having boen asked, without any previous consultation 
having taken place, without any explanation or notite having 
been given. ‘Lhe improprioty and irregularity of such a pro- 
ceeding do not seam to be lessened in the present instance, 
wiien we recall to mind that for ten years before and for twonty- 
threo years after that settlement, those two powers had con- 
tinued to act upon thal principle of equal partition which was 
the basis of ‘thoir original alliance; that Lord Wellesley him- 
self declares that the only alternative to the J findoo restoration, 
would have been to divide the conquered country with our 
Ally ; and that he anticipates the maintonanee of the Mysore 
State under the protection of the Compmy and of the Nizam, 
And this reliance on the Nizam’s concurront protection, which 
Thave quoted, is not stated in a document intended to per- 
snade or flatter thal Court, but in a private despatch addressed 
to Dundas (Lord Melville), then President of the Board of 
Control, where no emply compliment to the Nizam could pos- 
sibly find a place, and where, on such a point, Lord Wellesley 
would be aure to express himself frankly. 

By the ‘Ureatica of Vienna and Paris in 1818, the city and 
territory of Cracow, Poland and the Tonian Islands, were esta- 
blished as separate States,—the first as “a free, independent 
and neutral Stato, under the protectorate of the three parti- 
tioning powers’; Poland as a constitutional Kingdom under the 
Romanoff dynasty, but not meorporated in the Russian Empire 3 


. % Wellesloy’a Despatches, vol, ii, p. 49, 
It 
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the Ionian Islands as an independent Republic, protected mad 
administered, but uot possessed, by the British Sovercign* 
The apsorption of Cracow by Austria in 1846, and the several 
encroachments by Russia on the constitution and separate 
existence of Poland, have from time to time formed subjects of 
remonstrance and protest. by Great Britain and Mrance. And 
if Great Britain had at any time pretended, by virtte of her 
long occupation, lo convert her protectorate of all, or any one 
of the Seven Islands into full sovereignty, and had attempted 
to perform any such act of sovercignly as ceding any part of 
the Ionian State Lo any other power,—to Turkoy, for example, 
—withont the consent of Austria, Russin and Vranee, they 
would certainly have protested against 2 proceeding #0 unwar- 
rentable, and would probably have resisted it to the utmost, 

Mysore was established asa separate State by the Partition 
Troaty of 1790; and if ils incorporation into the British 
Empire were contemplated, the Nizam, as joint-conqueror, 
joint-restorer, and joint-protector, would havo at Icast aq slvohg 
grounds of complaint against Great Britain, as ever Great 
Britain and France had against Russia or Austrin, in the ensos 
of Cracow and Poland, or as the co-siguatarios of the 'lreaties 
of Vienna and Paris, would have hod against Grout Britnin in 
the supposed case of the annexation or cession of tho Tonian 
Islands, 

Vhreo gront objocts were setlled by the Partition ‘Treaty 
between the Hast India Company and the Nivanie~(1) the 
allotment of cortain portions of the conqnered country in fall 
sovorelgnty to the Allies ; (2) the establishmont of a separate 
Government in Mysore under a descendant of the fneient 
Tlindoo dynasty ; (8) a suitable provision for ‘lippoo Sultan’s 
family. 

Bosides those out-lying provinces of ‘Tippoo’s Empire which 
wore acquired by the British Government as its share of the 
conqnost, one small picce of territory within the frontiors of 
Mysore Propor was specially transferred to ils keeping by the 
contracting parties, “for tho preservation af pence and tran- 
quillity, and for tho genoral security.” By Article TIT of the 


* Acto du Congrés de Vionne du 9 Juin, 1815, Art. 4,9, 10; and Con- 
vontion do Paris, & Noyombro, (815 ;—Murtend Reenvil, otc, 
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Partition realy, ‘fit is stipulated and agreed Ut the Fortress 
of Seringapatam, and the island ou which it is situated, shall 
become part of tho dominions of the said Company, jn full 
right aud sovereignty for cver.”* 

This Articlo constitutes the sole and sufficiont tide of Great 
Britain to the possession of this celebrated stronghold. With- 
out the express consent, thus given, of the Nizam, onr Ally 
and partner in the conquest and its advantages, Scringapatan 
would have become part of the separate State under the Rajah 
of Mysore, Without the Nizam's consent, no other place or 
district within the limits of that soparate Stato could have then 
becomo British territory, or can ever become British territory, 
by any legal title, “ as long as the sun and moon enduro,” 

The emphatic and special grant of the “ sovereignty” in the 
little viver island of Scringapatam to the Company by this 
Article, proyes that the claim to sovercignty over the whole of 
Mysore by right of conquest, advanced in Lord Canning’s 
letter to the Rajah, is quite unfounded. 

And it is worthy of remark that by a Supplemental Article 
to the Partition ‘l'reaty, it is agreed, “ with a view to the pre- 
vention of future altercations,” that so far as the third great 
object of that ‘Lrenty,—n suitable provision for Sippoo’s family, 
—oxtended, “tho contracting parties shall not be accoustftablo 
to each other on this head,} ‘Che least important of Uhe three 
objects, au abjact marely of personal interest, being thas by a 
separate Article specially exemptod from future inquiry and 
expostulation, and left to the discretion and good pleasure of the 
contracting partics, it is quite clear that the more important 
and fundamental objects of the 'Lrenty were not by any means 
to be exempted from fature inquiry and expostulation, and 
were not left to the discrotion and good pleasure of either 
party, but that on these heads both parties would ‘be account- 
able to each other,” “as long as the sun and moon should 
endure.” 

Lhave thus shown that not only would the Nizam have a 
good causo of protest against the appropriation of Mysore by 
tho British Government for its own aggrandisement, as an un« 
authorised reversal of the setiloment of 1799, as a measure 


* Appondix B. + Ditto. 
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opposed to the traditional policy of his TLouse, bul that even 
in the case of a gennine and unavoidable “ lapse,” by the ox. 
tinctiqn of the reigning fawily, his claim to a partition would 
De irresistible. If, ow the contrary, the © lapse,” pronounced 
or predetermined, were uol genuine, but, as I contend, fucti- 
tious and wnfounded, the protest and rcemonstranee of the 
Court of Ifyderabad would be still more formidable and em. 
barrassing. 

Tf, in reply to the Nizam’s objections, tho Government of 
India were to appoat, as they conld hardly avoid doing, to the 
only plausible extenuation,—-to the thirty years of British 
nanagement, to the prosperily and contentment of the people 
duiing that period, and the duty of securing the permanonca 
of the reformed institutions of Mysore,—tho Nizam might well 
inquire, with very reasonable solicitude, how many years of 
British management would sullice to extinguish the sovereignty 
of his family in the two Provinces of Berar, 

Just as the Nizam concurred with the TLonourable Company 
in 1799 in recognising the young Rajah as the Sovereign of My- 
sore, so had the Nizam concurred with the Tonourable Company 
in 1708 in recognising the Nawab Mahomed Ali Wallajah, pro- 
viously his own feudalory, as tho Sovereign of the Carnatic. 
And just as tho.Nawab Azcom-ood-Dowlah, the acknowledgod 
Sovereign of tho Carnatic, by the ‘Treaty of L801, outrnated to 
the Company “ the civil and military administration” of his terti- 
lorial possessions, 80 did the Nizam of [Lyderabad in 1853 assign 
Berar and other provinees to “the exclusive management” of 
the British Government, In neither case was there any cession, 
or any relinquishmont of soversignty, After two hard diplo- 
matic struggles, one in 1858, the other throughout 1859 and 
1860, the Nizam still retains the sovercignty of those pro- 
vinces, and has avoided assigning their management in “ por 
peluity” to the British Goveramont, 

Tord Dalhousie was very anxious, when the Treaty of 1853 
was being negotiated, cither lo obtain a cession of certrin Pro- 
vines, or clso their assignment “ permanently” ox “ tn perpo- 
tuity »” but the Nizam’s objections to all these forme were 
insurmountable, and the term ullimaicly adopted was, that the 

* Parllamontinry Papers, Nizam’s Debt, 1854, p. 144, 
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Liovinces were to be “assigned to the exclusive management 
of the British Resident for the time being?’ Lord Dalhousie 
himself thus summed up the result of the discussion in. the 
first paragraph of his Minute of the 30th of May, 1853: — 


“Tis Highness did not recoive with ‘favour the proposal of tho 
Govornmont of India to cancel the principal sum of debt duo by his 
Tlighnoss, ag an inducement for tho cession of certain portions of his 
Tlighnoss's territory, for the payment of the Contingent Voree, Wo 
showed himsclf, from first to Inst, absoluloly and inflexibly resolved 
to refugo all cession of territory in perpetuity, and ho expressed the 
utmost icluctance even to assign disticts to our management, the 
sovetoignty remaining with himself. ‘Lo this latter measure, how- 
ever, ho at last consented.” 

And in paragraph 6 1 

“Prom the foregoing summary of the several Articles, it will be 
scon that the ‘Lrenty signed by tho Nizam differs from the chaft sug- 
gested by the Governor Genial in Council in tivo paticulas, 1st. 
Tho Nivam does nod cede the disticts specified, tr perpetuity, though 
ho assigns thom to the British Government, 2nd. ‘The Government 
of India on its part docs not sumender the principal sum of fifty 
lakhs of iupeos whieh it was prepared to give up.” 


And again in paragraph 9— 

“Doublless the ‘Treaty would havo been more complete, and still 
more advantageous to the British Govemment, if the territories, now 
meroly assignod, hud boon ecdod absolutely, and ix porpeduity,”| 


* Dralt Tronty, Articolo vr, p, 140, and Ratified Tronty, Article v1, p. 
144; Povliamontury Papers, Nizan’s Debts, 1864, Seo also ibéd., par, 41, 
p 110, p. 118 bo 120, and p, 133, 

+ Parliamontary Papota, Nizam's Dobts, 1854, pp. 160, 151. Lord Dal- 
housie could not, however, alow tho Nizam to onjoy wnmolested this little 
diplomatia success, ‘Tho first oncionchment consisted in quietly inserting 
in the officinl Gazette of Calcutlu tho appointment of certain oflicors to 
poats in what woro ealled “Tho Coded Provinces of Hyderabad”, Of course 
this ingenious dovico may have boon tho invention, nob of the Governor 
Genoral himself, but of some very clover Bocrotary; but it accords very 
cloaoly with ¢ho subsequent troqpass, undoubtedly Lord Dalhousio’s own, 
Much to the surprise, however, of the official mind ab Caloutta, this unwar- 
rantablo torm immediately attracted attention al Hyderabad, and induced 
Salar Jung, tho Nizim’s Ministor, to outer a decided protest against its 
uso, This romonstrance could not he resisted with decency, and the term 
was altered to “he Assigned Provinces”. In spite of this yobuke, in the 
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By Article IV of the Supplemental Treaty with the preseht 
Nizam,—coneluded on the th of December 1860, in order,” 
as staicd in the Preamble, do matk the high esteem in whieh 
his Tlighness the Nizam is held by Wer 3 Majesty the Queen”, 
his Lighness agrees to forego all demand, for an account of 
the reecipts and expenditure at the Assigned VDistriets for the 

past, prosent or fate”: but the Trittsh Government pre» 
mises to pay to his Iighness any simplus that may hereafter 
acerue”, after defraying all charges and expenses, “ the 
amount of such expenses being entirely at tho discretion of 
he British Govornment”, By Article V the Viceroy restores 
> the Nizam the two Assigned Provinecs of Nuldroog and 
he Raichore Doab, retaining “in trust”, nuder Article VI, 
only the two Berar’ districts.” 

We received the Carnatic from the Nawab, as we received 
Berar from the Nizam, as @ trus¢ on cdrtain conditions, and 
not as an absolute possession, And at the present day we 
ought to hold the Carnatic, a3 we still profess to hold Berar, 
as a trest,f and on no other terms, But instead af doing 6o, 
since the demise of the Nawab of the Cumatic in 1865, wo 
have vefased~on the prepostevons plow that the Treaty of 
1801 was only “peisonal”’, or for one lifo, and that the two 
subsoquent successions were merely by grace and favour? — 
to recognise tho lawful heir and successor, Prince Azecm dah, 


faco of tho Nivam's repuated and reemdad rejection of tha Lorm | é per pa- 
tretty” Lord Dalhousio, in his favewoll Minute of tho 28h of Mola ury, 1856, 
wiitos as follows:— By « Monty concluded in (843, his Highness the 
Nizam has assigned x perpetual government to the Honourable Hast India 
Gompany, the Province of Borar and other districts of his Stato.’ And ho 
then proceads to caloulalo tho rovenno of those Assigned Dinticts as an 
addition “to the annual income of the Tadian Hmpire! (!) — Pavlinmontay 
Papor, Minute by tho Marquis of Dathousio, 1850, prs, 18, 19, and note, 

* Phe Nizum, by V1. 0. Briggs, 1861, vol. i, p. 317. I believe this Inst 
‘Tronty has not yet beon published in any Parliamentary Papor, 

1 This very term is used by Tiord Clive, the Governor of Madins, in the 
Proclamation of 31st July 1801 :—* Ilia Lordship, in aceopting tho sacred 
trust transferred to the Company by the present enyeqements, invitoy the 
people of the Carnatic to a ready and choorful obedionco to tho authority 
of tho Company.” —Cernatie Paper's, 1801, p. 108, ‘Lhe samo term is used 
in the Nivam’s Treaty of 1840. ¢ 
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ason of the Nawab with whom the Treaty of 1801 was con- 
cluded,* . 

Tho Nizam, having been already sulliciently alarmed and 
affronted by the Carnatic apoliation, now aces the annexation . 
of Mysore impending ; a transaction so hostile to his rights and 
dignity, so manifestly injurions jlo his interests, so directly 
threatening his own possessions, that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to evade or resent his demand for explanations, 
Tf, after managing Mysore in the Rajah’s riame, and rendering 
annual accqunts, for thirty years, we claim the sovereignty of 
his dominions, and decline to recognise his heir; if after filly 
years of uninterrupted “ efeil gnd military admintstration” ,+ 
and after two sueeessions, we weére entitled—without form, 
apology, or public notice—to confiscate the Carnatic, and to 
refuse the stipulated share of the revenues to the Nawab— 
after how many years of © evelusive management” ,4 and alter 

. how many successions, shall we be entitled to appropriate the 
Nizam’s two provinces of Berar, and to refuse any longer to 
“© mako over the surplus revenues” | to the Sovereign of Ily- 
derabad? Ifow these questions can ever be answered, how 
any distinction can ever bo drawn between the cases, 80 as to 
reassure the Nizam’s (Government, appears to me to be quite 
an insoluble problem. ‘lo meot oxpostulations from that 
quarter with a contemptuous reprimand, to refuse explanations, 
to decline discussion, and to threaten coercion, would be a 
much casicn task, and one much more congenial and familiar 
to the powers that be—at Caleutta, 


* Vor a full acdount, soo Zhe Mmpure tn Trdia, Lottor ru, p, 47. 

Y Tho words used in the Ureaty of 1801 with the Nuwab Azcom-ood- 
Dowla, Collection of Lreatioy, 1812, p. 407, 

~ Torms used in tho Zreaty of 1863 with tho Nizam Nasir-ood-Dowle 
(Volume of Troatios, 1866, p, 70), nud in tho Tronty of 1860 with the Nizam 
Afzool-ood-Dowln, 
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RIGUIS OF THM RAJA AND ILS ITWIRS, 


I nave heard that in a certain voluminous work—age and 
author mknown—desoriptive of Northorn lurepe, there is one 
Chapter with this romarkable heading, 


“On wun Snaxus in Norway.” 
The whole Chapter however only consists of these words :— 
“There are no snakes in Norway.” 

A singular parallel to this negative speoification is to be found 
in tho Administrative Report of the Goveynmont of Tndin for 
1860 on Mysore. In the general ‘Table of Contents, in com- 
pany with Jupierar, Revunvy, and Punto Worws, there is 
a special department for 


© Manin,” 
And a Scotion with the samo heading is duly placad in its 
proper ordoxs but contains only the following information — 


; * Manins. 

* Mysore is without any sea-board or navigable rivers.” 

Tf the presont Chapter wove to be written, in this peculiarly 
exhaustive style, by any one imbued with the doctrine and 
spirit of Lord Canning’s letter, it would be very brief, and 
might stand thus :— 


Rianrs or wre Rasa any 11s lLnrra. j 

Tho Rajah has no rights, and his heirs cannot be recognised. 

Or if we expand our summary a little, and adopt tho very 

words of that extraordinary communication, it might run as 
follows :-— 

The Rajah of Mysore enjoys the personal provision-—an 
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ample provision for his comfort and dignity—made for hin 
when the British Government, as Conqueror and Sovereign, 
cancelled the authority it had conferred, and reentored upon 
the possession of the Mysore territories. ‘This provision is a 
personal right, not heritable oven by a natural-born heir; and 
his title to that right rests upon favour shown to his Tlighness 
by the British Government* . 

A personal right, resting upon grace and favour, seems lo me 
to bo littlo better than no right at all. But I trust I have given 
sufficiont ronson in the last lwo Chapters for not accepting the 
conclusions of Lord Canning’ letter, and for disapproving en- 
tiroly of its spirit, I believe that the Rajah and his heirs for 
ovor, havo the right of sovereignty in Mysore, under the Sub- 
sidiary ‘Ireaty of Scringapatam, and that this right is secured 
and guarantecd to them by the Partition ‘Treaty of Mysore, be- 
twoon tho Nizam and tho British Gove mmont, 

Tn his determination not to allow the coveted reversion of 
Mysore to escape, Tord Canning was driven at last to threaten 
the annihilation of the Ruajah’s dynasty with a very cruel 
wéapou—the weapon used by Lord Dalhousie in the Carnatic 
spolintion, and displayed in his Minute on Mysore}—to deny 
that the sovercignty of Mysore was hereditary oven to direct 
linenl descendants, to declare the Subsidiary ‘Treaty of 1799 
a personal ‘l'reaty,” made only for one life, and renewable 
merely at the good pleasure of tho British Government, as a 
matter of graco and favour, ‘The intention of using this plen is 
ovident in that passage of the letter to the Rajah, in which 
Lord Canning tells him that his personal provision “is not a 
heritable right, ant would not be claimable even by a natural- 
born heir,” I shall show that this reserved plea of a personal 
or life ‘Lveaty, is utterly untenable and groundless, 

The Subsidiary ‘I'vcaty of 1799 with the Rajah of Mysore is 
declared in the Preamble to be “a Treaty of perpetual friend- 
ship and allianco,” concluded in consequence of what. was 
“stipulated in the Treaty of the 22nd of June 1799” (the Par- 
tition ‘Tyeaty) “ between tho Honourable East India Company 
and the Nawab Nizam-ood-Dowla ;”—* for effecting « settle 
ment of the territorics of tho late ‘Lippoo Sultan,”—and “in 

*® Anto, p, 87-0. + Ante, p. 36. 
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order to carry the said stipulations into effect 2 and the Pre 
amble closes with the asseveration that it “shall be binding 
upon the contracting parties us long as the sum unc meon shall 
endure," 

‘wo proliminary points of great importance come out very 
clearly in the terms of this Preamble,  Wirstly, although the 
Nizam is not a party to the Subsidiary ‘Treaty with the Rajah, 
his equal action and interest in establishing Che separate State 
of Mysore, ave fully admitted ; the Subsidiary Treaty ts con- 
eluded in order to carry owt the stipulations of the Partition 
‘Treaty with the Nizam. Secondly, as the ‘Treaty is stated to 
be “perpetual,” and lo be of binding foree on both parties “as 
long as the sum and moon shall endure,” it is uot a personal 
but a real Treaty; and therefore, although the usual words, 
“his heirs and successors,” aro not appended to the Rajah’s 
name, hereditary succession is cflectually maintained, 

The ‘L'veaty declares itself to be perpetual, and to be made 
for important public objects; it is Uherefore a real and not a 
personal ‘Treaty. ‘Uhe Rajah of Mysore was vortainly recog 
nised and instituted, by the terms of this ‘Treaty, as the reigning 
Sovereign of Mysore, and an Ally of tho British Government, 
The dig snity of a reigning Sovereign is essentially hereditary in 
India, as in Murope, Uf tho Rajah had been a person arbitrarily 
selected for this dignity hy the Mast India Company alouc, of 
its own good pleasure, as u reward for his services, or in cone 
sideration of his eminent personal quatifientions, this ‘Croaty 
collated with the Partition ‘Urcaty, would still have transmitted 


* Appendix B. + Appondix'h. 

+ Lroatios, proporly so called, aro oither porsonal or real, hoy are 
personal, whon thoir continuation in forco dopenda on tho porson of tho 
Sovereign (or his fumily), with whom thoy have heon contracted, hey 
me ver), when their duration doponds on the Ntnte, indepoidently of the 
porson who contracts, All Trontios made for n timo spocified, ov for over, 
are also real.” Law of Nutions, traualated from G. i. von Marlena, Lon- 
don, 1803, p, 64. Uvontios,” snys Vattel (hook 11, chap, xii, § 187), that 
aro porpetual, and thoso mado for a dotorminato tine, are roul; since thoir 
uration docs not depend on tho lives of the contacting parlios.”” And 
Grotins points ont that ib is not necessary that tho words hole and ance 
eossora” “should be introduced in order to make the ‘reaty veal," De 
Sue Belli et Pacis, ib, ii, 6, V5. 
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the sovercignty to his heirs, But it waa not so: the Rajah’s 
position is much stronger; he was selected by the two Allies, 
tho East India Company and the Nizam, disposing of territorigs 
conquered by their united arms, to be the Sovercign of “a 
separate Government;” and he was expressly so seleoted as the 
“descendant of the ancient Rajahs of Mysore,” as the repre- 
sentative of a royal family whose hereditary succession had been 
preserved for upwards of three eonturies, and which had only 
been excluded from power, during the military usurpation of 
Tlyder and Tippoo, for the comparatively short space of thitty- 
eight years, Lord William Bentinck, in his severe letter of 
1832, informing the Rajah that he was about to assume the 
management of Mysore, thus deseribes what took place after 
the fall of Seringapatam:—* Your Tlighness is well aware of 
the generosity displayed by the conquerors upon that occasion, 
Instead of availing themselves of the right of conquest, and of 
annoxing tho territories of Mysore to those of the Tonourable 
Company and of the Nizam, the sovereignty was restored to the 
family of the ancient Rajahs of tho country, who had taken no 
part in the contest, and your Tlighness was placed on the 
musnad.” And all the conditions of the Partition ‘Treaty, pro- 
viding for this restoration, and making the detailed allotment 
and cession of the provinces “{o form the separate Government 
of Mysore,” are also said to bo binding upon,“ the heirs and 
successors of the contracting partics as long ay the sun and 
moon shall endure,” 

The Partition ‘T'reaty, as T have stated in the last Chapter, 
divided the dominions ruled by ‘lippoo Sultan into three parts, 
and the Schedules attached to that ‘Lreaty define the respective 
acqtusitions of the TIonourable Company and the Nizam, and the 
limits of the Rajah’s dominions. No Schedule is attached to 
the Subsidiary ‘l'reaty ; the frontiors and extent of the Mysore 
State are not in any way indicated therein, except as “ the 
(erritorics specified in Schedule C, annexed to the said” 
(Partition) © ‘T'veaty.” ‘Thus, without « reference to the Parti- 
tion ‘I'reaty with the Nizam, the representatives of the Rajah 
would never have known what districts were comprised in the 
Mysore country. And, therefore, although the Rajah was not 
a party lo the Partition ‘Treaty, nor the Nizam to the Subsidiary 
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‘Eveaty, tk is manifest that tho one cannot be read without the 
other; that the to are inseparably bound up together; that 
the Rajuh of Mysore is entitled to point equally (o both 'Tveatios 
in support of his sovercign rights, 

All the conditions which were imposed upon the Rajah of 
Mysore by the Subsidiary ‘Treaty of 1700, slightly modified by 
the additional Anticles of 1807, may bo concisely stated as 
follows :—1lo was to i1cceivo a military lorce furnished by the 
Bast India Company, for the defence and seeurity of his 
dominions, and to pay the annual swm of seven lakhs of stay 
pagodas (£215,000) as a Subsidy* (Article TI); he was to 
maintain at all times fil for service, and ready to serve with the 
Company’s army, a body of 4,000 oftvctive Jlorse (Additional 
Avticle I); to hald no communication or correspoudence 
with any forcign State (Article VI.) 3 to ndmit no kuropean 
into his service, or into his territories, without the consent of 
the Company (Articlo VIT): to make a suitable provision for 
cortain officers of iank in the service of Tippeo Sultan 
(Article XT): and lastly, Article XIV contains a declaration 
on behalf of tho Rajah that he will pay at all times the utmost 
attention to such advico ay the Company’s Goverment, shall 
occasionally judgo it necessary to offer to hin, with a view to 
the economy of his finances, the better collection of his 
revenues, the administration of justice, tho extension of com. 
moree, the encourngemont of trade, agriculture, and industry, 
or any other objects conneeted with the advancement of his 
Tlighness’s interests, the happiness of his people, and the 
mutual welfare of both States.” (Appendix 3.) 

It is with voferenco to this last Article only that the Rajah 
has beon charged—most unfairly and absurdly in my opinion— 
with an infvaction of the ‘Treaty, or in tho words of Lord 
Canning’s cpistle, with its “flagrant and habitual violation.” 
Every stipulation of that ‘Treaty providing an equivalent in 
moncy and military aid for general protection, lias always been 
fulfilled to the lettor, and the Buitish Governmont has thereby 
profited largely. Lhe Rajnh has never been accused of hostile 

* In addition to this, tho Rnjah, by ® aubsoquent arrangement, pays 


£6,000 por annum, as rent for the river island of Seringnpatem, hold in 
sovoioiguty by the British Governmont, making £260,000 por annum in all. 
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or sinisler intrignes against the dominant power, cither within 
or without his own territmies. is Lighness’s hearty allegi- 
ance to British supremacy, his loyal demeanour, his beneficial 
influence and useful services during the crisis of rebellion, 
have beon the recent subject of grateful acknowledgments by 
tho Viceroy, the Sceretary of Stale, and—it is understood— hy 
the Queen herself, ‘Cho slightest dereliction within Unis sphero 
of duty, might well be charged as an infraction of the ‘Ticaty. 
Bul the obligations of Article XIV must bo placed in quito 
anothor category, In tho first place, they do not relate to any” 
promised advantages or service that could be improperly with- 
held from the British Government, and which the Rajah might 
be called upon, under penalty, to make good, ‘They relate to 
“the mutual welfare of both States? in a general way, but 
more particularly “to “the advancement of his Ilighness’s 
interests, and the happiness of his peoplo,’—in short, to the 
welfare of the State of Mysore, This Articlo was meant to pio- 
moto the good order and stability of the separate Government 
of Mysore, and was never intended to prove a trap, or to fur- 
nish a pictext for its destruction, ‘Lhe obligations are mutual, 
the dominant power undertaleing to offer good advice, tho 
dependont Prince promising to pay tho utmost attention to it, 
But the British Government could not possibly have the right 
of complaining that its advice was not followed, wnless the 
Rajalr displayed the most open and defiant contumacy, beoause, 
under Article TV of the Treaty, it held the corrective 1emedy 
for the inattontion or disobedience of the Mysore Binto in its 
own hands: it had the powor of imposing regulations and 
ordinances, “ for the effectual protection of the country, and 
tho welfare of the people.”* ‘Lhe British Government having 
confined its controlling action to vague and loose reproof, and to 
the remonstrances of the Resident in particular cases; having 
neglected to make its advice efficacious by establishing general 
principles and substantive law ; having neglected to make its 
advice authoritative by the imposition of ordinances, or even 
by the firm piogentation of specific measures of reform, is 
completely debarred from accusing the Rajah of an infraction 
of the ‘Treaty, As well might the Rajah of Mysore accuse the 


, 


* Appendix B, 
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British Government of infringing tho ‘I'reaty, in not having 
pressed its good advice upon him at the proper time, and in 
the most effectual form, 

The Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 is what is called by writers 
on public law “a ‘Lveaty of unequal alliance,” CGirotius says 
that in a Treaty of unequal alliance, “where the terms of the 
compact give a permancnl precedence to one of the partics,*— 
‘where the greater share of power gocs to the stronger,”*— 
the King” (or State) “preserves his sovercignty.” And “in 

* unequal alliances the words command and obedience we somo~ 
times used with reference to transactions between the superior 
and the inferior ; but this does not refute what T have said? 
«The payment of money to the superior, as a consideration for 
protection, does not destroy sovercignty.”* And Wheaton 
says :— T'veatics of unequal alliance, gtarantee, mediation 
and protection, may have the effect of limiting and qualifying 
the sovercignty according to the stipulations of the 'Lreuties.’+ 

The sovercignty of the Rajah of Mysore is, therefore, un- 
doubtedly ‘limited and qualified by the stipulations of the 
Subsidiary ‘I'reaty, under which the power of making war, and 
of communicating with other States is resigned, and an autho- 
vitative right of counsel is conceded to the British Governmont ; 
but it is limited by nothing beyond those stipulations, and no 
provision is made in that ‘Lreaty for the suppression, under any 
circwnstances, of the Rajah’s sovereignty, or of that separate 
government of Mysore constituted by the Partition ‘Lreaty with 
the Nizam. 

That Lord Canning did yeally meditate the suppression of 
the Mysore State was first placed beyond a doubt, to my mind, 
by the fact that ho tacitly, but very effectually, excepted the 
Rajah from the benefit of the amende honorable to Ilindoo 
Sovereigns, which was based on that Adoption despatch of the 
80th April 1860, approved in Sir Charles Wood's reply of tho 
26th July of the same year, to which T have so often referred. 
When all the other Rajahs of India received the assurance in a 
circular letter from the Governor General, that ILor Majesty 

* De Jure Botli et Pacis, Dr, Whowell’s edition, 1853, lib. 1, ¢ ii, pp. 
152, 163, 157, 160, 

+ Kloments of Intornational Law, Boston, 1866, p, 45, Appondix A, 
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desired the dignity of their houses to be perpetuated, and 
would for the future recognise the right of succession by adop- 
tion, no copy of this letter was sent to the Rajah of Mysore ; 
and this letter, represcnting [er Majesty’s intentions to be 
confined to the several Princes and Chiefs who now govern 
their own lerritories,” was expressly worded so as to exclude the 
caso of the Rajah of Mysore, and his case alone, by this captious 
and agcidental distinction.* 

The Rajah of Mysore, though still. acknowledged to be the 
Sovoreign of that country, has dot govdrned his own territories 
for the last thirly-two years. 

The administration of Mysore was undertaken by us in 1832, 
and has been carricd on ever sinee in the Rajah’s name, by 
virtue of Articlos LV and V of the Subsidiary ‘Treaty of 1799, 
which gave the British Government the right lo assume the 
management of such parts of the Rajal’s dominions as might 
be sufficient to furnish a fall sccurily agaiyst any apprehended 
failure in the payment of our Subsidy. ‘There is nothing in the 
nature of those or any other provisions of the ‘Lreaty, or in the 
actual continnance af our administrative intervention, that can 
really affect the Tlindoo Inw of inheritance, or weaken the 
rights of an adopted son, But according to the Rajal’s inter- 
pretation of tho ‘Treaty, this administrative intervention ought 
long ago to have ecased, Tf, therefore, the Rajah had rested 
hia active functions, cither by the favour and good will of our 


* Who Lollowing ian tranaliution of ono of thosa letters + 


LA 
flo “VO, RATAN RAVI VURMAIL, 
ote, ate, atc. “Ow Gogitts, 

* After complimenta.--Tor Majosty boing dosivons tit the Covermnents 
of the sovernl Princes and Uhiofs of hidia who now govern thetr own terri- 
tories should by porpotnated, and Unt the representation and dignity of 
their Mouses should be continued ; I hereby, in Sullilmont of this desire, 
convoy to you the nasuance ting on friluro of natural heirs, tho adoption by 
yoursolf and fuduvo rulers of your Stato of a successor, recording to Tindoo 
Law and to the custom of your race, will he recoguised and confirmed. 

“Bo assured thit nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made to 
you, ao long aa your Lfonse is loyal to the Or®&yn and faithful to the condi- 
tions of the ‘Lrentios, grants, or engagements which record its obligations 
lo the British Government, 

“Canning.” 
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Government, or, as he contends he should have done, by right, 
when the improvement of the revenue had removed all fear of 
his solyency—if indeed any such fear over existed—he would 
then, according to the torms of Jord Canning’s circular, have 
become entitled to adopt a successor, And thus, upon the 
disputed construction of Article TV, would come to depend 
not only that temporary question of the Rajal’s personal rule, 
to which alone the Article was meant to refer, bul also the vital 
question, unimagined by those who famed the 'l'reaty, of the 
extinction o1 perpetuation of this ancient ILindoo sovereignty, 

But it must also be noticed here that Lord Canning, having 
on the 380th of March 1860,* told the Seerctary of State that 
the Rajah was willing to bequeath his Kingdom to the British 
Government, and having referred to the fact that his Tlighness 
had not adopted an heir, as a sntisfactory point in the situation, 
could hardly be expected on the 80th of April—just one month 
lnter—to write to tha Scerctary of Stute, proposing lo encournge 
the Rajah to adopt, and to follow that up by inviting that 
Prince himself to take the very step which, in Lord Canning’s 
opinion, was so strongly to be deprecated. ‘This particular 
inconsistency was nol committed. ‘I'he boon, or at least the 
invitation, was to be confined to those Princes “who now 
govern their own territories,” . 

Tt is very remakable that neither Lord Canning, in his 
despatch to the Sccictary of Stato of the 80th of March 1860, 
nor Lord Dalhousie, in his Minute of the [th of January 1866,¢ 
directly denies or impugns the Rajah’s right of adoption, 
Indeed, from their both noticing as a gratifying circumstance 
that he had not adopted a son, one would rather be justified in 
assuming that they could not deny his right to adopt—in Sir 
Maik Cubbon’s words :— As for the adoption, they daro not 
refuse it.” £ 

But from the significant exception in the Adoption despatch 
and circular letter to Princes, Iam afraid that Lord Canning, 
if he failed to obtain the free-will bequest, if the Rajah and 
his family were obstinatg, was prepared Lo revert to that pro 
tended Imperial prerogative of refusing to recognise an adop- 
tion, which he had himself condemned and discarded. 

* Ante, p. 61, + Ante, p. 36, + Ante, p. 47, 
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The Adoption despateh itsclf distinctly acknowledges that 
the imaginary precedents for ignoring adoptions cannot be 
found, do not in fact exist, We bye not shown,” he says in 
paragraph 17 of thet dexpateh, “so far as ] cag flud,‘n single 
justance in which adoption by aw Sovereign Prince has been 
invalidated by a refusal of asseut ftom the Paramount Power” 
Vet ho did, in the same breath, covertly refuse his assent to 
such an adoption by the Sovereign Prince of Mysore, by arbi- 
trarily confining the advantages of this very despatch to those 
Princes “who now govern their own tenitorics,’? Mysore 
must indeed be an “exceptional case,” when we see that its 
temptations could load a statesman of clear head and high 
principle into this maze of inconsistencies. 

LT regret that a copy of the circular letter to the Princes of 
Indin, promising to rccognine adopled successors, was not sent 
to the Rajah of Mysore; but 1 eannot allow that bis rights, ox 
the rights of his family, aro in the least diminished by that 
omission, L must entirely repudiate the notion that the Rajah 
of Mysore, or any other Tlindvo Sovereign, ever had, or has 
now, any need of the Viceroy’s permission, in any form, as the 
preliminary or as the ratification of a fully effective adoption. 
The Rajah, in common with all other [Lindoo Princes, and in 
common with all other Uliudoos, possesses the legal right of 
adopting a son, who aan by no principle of law, by no precedent 
older than Lord Dalhousio’s series of iniguities, be excluded 
(vom inheritance and suegession, An adoption, affording, as it 
dos, the only chaunel by which the nearest collateral ox cogmato 
em succeed, in default of a neal male descendant, cannot 
rensonably be considered cither as a privileye or as an wniusual 
process, but is me cssential and indixpensable incid&nt of tho 
Hindoo law of inheritance, f 

Lam not so well aequainted with the actual condition of the 
Rajah’s funily, as to be ablo to judge whether any manber of it 
is entitled lo make any claim to tho throne by consanguinity ta 


* Anpoudix A. 

+ I have reeontly aiguod tho gonuinl qitostion of Adoption «0 filly, 
that Ido not consider It nevowmry to yo over the atme ground here, but 
mush refor to The Mapire da dndid, Letters on Tho Right of Adoption”, 
p. 127, and Spbtae”, p. 16k 
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the reigning Prince, or by virtue of descont from a common 
ancestor, I do not know whether tho Rajal’s grandsons, in the 
male or femalo fine, aro ‘absolutely illegitimate, so a8 to be 
incligible for guccession, with or without tho ceremony of an 
adoption, ‘Chere ara precedents in some native States for 
the succession of an illegitimate line, on failure of the superior 
House, On the particular pretensions of any branch or indi- 
vidual, Iam not prepared to pronounce, or cyen to offer an 
opinion, not being sulliciently informed cither as to the Rajah’s 
kindred, or as to local and family customs and precedents, 
But on the gencral question, I see no ground whatever for 
doubt or cavil. The Rajah’s act of adoption would convey to 
any person logally cligible an indefensible title to the sover- 
cignty of Mysore. In the event of his Uighnoss’s demiso 
without having adopted a son, the right and duty of adoption 
would devolve upon his senior widow, ‘lo the many authori« 
ties on this point, quoted by me in a recent publication,* T 
may add the testimony of Sir John Malcolm :-— 

“Tho first in rank among the Princesses of a Tindu Ruler or 
Chief who has no issue, becomes on his death a personage of gront 
consequenco in the State, from her acknowledged right of adoption, 
and tho claims upon the power and property of her husband, which 
this choice confors. It is gonerall} conecived a duty to choose from 
the least objectionable among the near relations of tho deceased ; but 
the obligation is not imperative, and the consequences of tho exorcise 
of this right {oo often produce family feuds and disputed successions.” [ 

The “ruling sanction” of the Paramount Power, howevoy 
amplified and abused during Lord Dalhouste’s sway, properly 
extends only to the prevontion of these family feuds, to tho 
ultimate decision in disputed successions, aud no farther, 

In short, if the justice and good policy of maintaining this 
Principality are recognised, there can be no difficulty in fixing 
upon the heir, If on the other hand annexation is decreed, it 
may as well be done boldly, on the plea that the Raj is not 
heritable even to a natural-born heir; for it is impossible to 
show that any Paramount Power in India has over possessed 
any more right to refusa” succession ta an adopted son thau to 
a lineal male descendant, 

* The Tempive in Tndia, p. 140-144, 
+ Maloolm’s Central India, yol. i, p, 484. 
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For many years past very confused and orroncous notions have 
extensively prevailed, ag to certain supposed rights or strong 
claims of Great Britain to a position of Imperial or Paramount 
supremacy over all the native Sovercigns of India, Ido not 
think that any such claim was over advanced, in any official 
document or in any historical work, beforo the complete subju- 
gation of the Mahratta Drinces, and the general pacification of 
India, by tho Marquis of Tastings in the year 1819; and no 
such goncral claim can be found, expressed or implied, in tho 
‘Treaties of Ut critical period. It would be immaterial, oven 
if it wore possible, to trace the exact date, or the particular 
authority, from which this claim originated; but we find it 
asserted and enforced, in its fullest developmont, with ruinous 
resully to several native dynastics, and with thie effect of a 
general menace to all, diving Tord Dalhousio’s eight years’ 
tenure of the Viecroyally, from 1848 to 1856. 

As tho British dominions were extended and consolidated, 
and British domination beenme more and more an indisputable 
fact, a gradual approach seems to have been made to the 
demand of Imporial prorogatives, while the limits of thoso 
prerogatives wore at every slop progressively expanded. 

These assumed prerogatives have been strained in two direc- 
tions, and with te purposes: in the direction of Feudal 
Susorainty, with the alleged purpose of consolidating our 
Empire; in the direction of Administrative Dictatorship, with 
the alleged purpose of protecting the people, Both these pur- 
poses are good; both these pretensions are bascd on truth 
and reason; but they have unfortunately been pushed far 
beyond their legitimate scopo, until their ordinary statement, 
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official and literary, has become false in letter and spirit ; wntil 
their origin has become obscure, and their future inscrutable ; 
until the native Princes and their subjects have learned to 
dread every allusion to these prerogatives as the prelude of 
insidious aggression. 

To regulate the successions in minor principalities is a natural 
attribute of Imperial authority; and althongh the Kast Lndia 
Company, which, like The Nawabs and Rajahs, had been a 
vassal of Delhi, never could or did pretend to oceupy the 
throne of ‘Timour, the duty of deciding in cases of doubtful 
or disputed succession has devolved upon Great Britain, as a 
moral result of her immense matorial strength, and of her 
pre-eminent interest in the preservation of the general peace 
and good order of India, ‘This duty was not assnmed by 
our Government without many misgivings and much hesi- 
tation, It was declined on two remarkable occasions by 
Lord William Bentinck,# and the manifest disorder and. 
discredit arising from the over-scrupulous non-interference of 
that nobleman’s administration had probably the greatest effect 
in determining his successors to adopt a bolder policy, But 
we did not know where to stop. ‘Ihe moral duty of pacifica- 
tion, imposed upon Great Britain by her overwhelming power 
in India, and by the general tenour of her engagements with 
the native States, naturally oxtended to ull cases of diyputed 
inheritance; while over a large class of potty Princes shoe 
had acquired, by conquest, treaty or patronage, an unquestioned 
supremacy and the privilege of investiture, But the duty of 
investing fendatories, of superintending and controlling succos- 
sions in Hindoo royal familice, was by degrecs oxaggorated 
into the right to divest feudatories, and to abolish royal 
families, by refusing to, recognise adoptions. ‘The adoption of 
an heir, which among the Ilindoos is not only a religions and 
social obligation, but is an ordinary, essential and incessantly 
recurring incident of their law of inheritance,--without which, 
on the failure of lineal descendants in the male line, even the 
nearest collateral cannot cluim by virtue of his consanguinity, — 
was declared to be an extraordinary and special boon, to be 
granted or withheld at the choice of the dominant powor, ‘his 

* The Timpise in fadiu, p. WU3-217, 
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now doctrine, resting on no historical or legal foundation, was 
first applied in 18 £1, in Lord Auckland’s time, to bar a succes- 
sion to the petty State of Colaba, over which “ the entire 
supremacy,” and right of investiture,” were expressly reserved 
by Treaty to the British Government; and in 1848 it was 
employed for the extinction of the Sattara family, although its 
head had always been treated by us with great form and cere- 
monial as a royal personage, with whom, “his heirs and 
successors,” “in perpelual sovercignty,” we were connected by 
a Lreaty of “ friendship and alliance.” On this critical occa- 
sion the now destructive heresies, fortified by an audacious 
assertion of ullorly imaginary precadents,* were exalted into 
political maxima, formally ratified and confirmed by the con- 
clusion of the Court of Directors, that “a dependent princi 
pality cannot pass to an adopted heir without the, consent of 
tho Paramount Power ; that we are undor no pledge, direct or 
constructive, to give such consent; and that the general 
interests committed to our charge are best consulted by with- 
holding it’ In accordance with this judgment, and ag natural 
consequences of the approved annexation of Sattara, the 
extinction of the important State of Nagpore, and the small 
Principality of Jhansi, followed in the year 1854, 

And thus, with tho purpose in yiew of consolidating the 
Empire, ono of tho chief provogatives of Tnperiul Suzerninty, 
which might have buen exercised with the cheorful and unani- 
mous acqutescence of the Prinecs and peaple of India, was 
pervorted and prostituted to the lust of territory, 

Our first encroachment, in the ease of Colaba,—far from 
being a propor and opportune assertion of Imperial rank and 
functions, as gome have argiied,—was an absolute abdication of 
thet federal rank, and a repudiation of those functions of pro- 
tection and coulrol, which alone could entitle the de fueto 
Paramount Power to be recognised and obeyed as the Imperial 
sovereipnly of Tndia. Dy this now policy our Government 
denied its origin and history, contradicted all its precedents, 
yonounead the beneficent duties of Mmpire, and assumed the 
offonsiye and dcfiant position of an all-absorbing acquisitive 
RBingdom. No de facto Paramount *Power, no de jure 


* Phe Hmpirein Fadia, p. 166-109, +t Sattara Papers, 184), p. & 
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Imperial or Vedleral Icad in Asia or in Murope since the world 
began, has ever continued for any lengthened period to retain 
its commanding influence by common and peacoable consent, 
shen it has ceased to respect and protect the integrity of the 
possessions, and the privileges and the dignity of the minor 
constituent States. ‘Che British Government has lost al once 
power, influence and reputation, by its territorial acquisitions 
of the last twenty years, 

But in those days the doctrine had become universally 
accepted at Caleutta, that the native Princes were disqualified 
for any good purpose, useless as allics, impolont as enomics, 
and yet capable of being vory troublesome, and that our only 
true policy was, in Lord Dalhousie’s own words, that of 
“getting rid of those petty intervening principalities, which 
may be made a means of annoyance, but which can never be a 
source of strength.”* Myx, George Campbell wrote as follows 
in 1852, alluding to the case of Suttara :— 

“One right of Lord Paramount wo have unequivocally catablishod, 
that of succeeding to the estates of Princes who die without legitimate 
heirs; yet that right has not always beon excreisod. In formor times, 
when it was the policy of the Government to maintain and evon to 
create subsidiary States, heirs were genorally found or created; but 
latterly, better understanding our position, we have been more inclined 
to insist on our rights. Tt is indeed only in this way that wo can 
hope gradually to oxtinguish tho native States, which consumo so 
large a portion of tho rovennes of tho country, and so prevent us 
from lightening the burdens and improving the condition of tho mass 
of tho people,” | 


The rights of Princes, represented by certain musty old 
parchments called ‘Lroatics, were allowed to weigh as nothing 
against tho “real good” of their contented subjects, “ whoso 
best interests, we sincerely believe,” says Lord Dalhousie, 


* Sattnin Papors, 1849, p, 83. 

+ Campbell's Modern India, 1862, p. 160. This plausible and smartly 
written book reprosonts vory fairly tho ordinary viows of Indian ailvixs held 
by the Bengal Civil Servico, of which Mr, Campboll, now a Judgo of tho 
High Court of Calcutta, ia» very ablo and distinguished momber, ‘Cho 
book contained a grent mass of information, was favournbly recvived, and 
much road; and i6 was p&blished just in the nick of timo, as if to sorve ag 
an exponont and defence of Loxd Dulhousio’s policy of annoxation, 
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will be promoted by the uniform application of our system 
of government.” # 

‘This alleged desideratum— the uniform application of our 
ayslem of government”—appears to mo to be the extreme 
abuse and perversion of what I have called the second assumed 
prerogative of Imperial power, Administrative Dictatorship, 
Based, like tho claim to regulate successions, on truth and 
reason, on the dominant power and dominant interests of 
Great Britain throughout the continent of India, it has been 
pushed, beyond all bounds, (o 1 climax of oxaggeration and 
folschood. Confined to a fair supervision of public affairs in 
the secondary States, to the reproof'and correction of scandalous 
misrula, to the inculeation of sound general principles, and the 
deprecation of barbarous prejudices, the reforming action of the 
de facto Puvamount Power has effected great and beneficial 
changes in their lawa and customs, and in the prevalent tone, 
temper and opinions, both of rulers and subjects ;f and would 
have been capable of indefinite extension, without infringing 
any engagemont, without exciting any dissension or mistrust, 
Every step gained in this way ia a substantial and permanent 
advance in the course of civilisation and progress. But 
whon, according to recent practice, the defects of native insti- 
tutions are not only denounced, but deplored as being quite 


*® Sutdara Papora, 1810, p, 83, 

+ 1 nlludo particulaly to the prohibition of Bubleo; tho resolutions 
agaiunt fomele infanticlds among the Rajpoots, und the combined plau for 
rolasing the rostrictions on muringo connexions and the enormous oxpenso 
atontliyy thom, which were tho chiof ineuntivos to that horrible crime ; tho 
aupprosdion of Thuggos, and conseqtent disuppearance of the superstitions 
which tended to it4 conconlment and tolpration; the cossntion of torture, 
erntol punishments, nnd the arbitrary infliction of death, and imprisonment 
without trial; tho wholition or mitigation of Lansit duties, and other im. 
pediments to trade; and in more complete protection to the accumulation 
of wealth aud its transmission by inhoritanes, Some of thoso reforma aro 
ag you bub partinily soouro; and it is nbove all to bo rogrotted that our 
Govornmont should hayo struck tho hewviest blow possible against that last 
meutionel—the invlolability of property-—by its xeeout inroads upon the 
jewel-rooma and: wardrobes of medintisod royal fumilics, Native Princes 
and Miniators wore already but doo prone to similar high-hendod acts, on 
duo provoention ; and needed no such example & confiscation in cold blood, 
See Zhe Rmpire in dndia, p, 16, and 220-250, ‘ 
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incurable by native and natural means, and the introduction 
of English officers into every place of authority is prescribed 
ag the only panacea, there is an end of harmonions co-operation ; 
advice appears as an insult and a menace, and the very idea of 
yeform becomes detestable, During the last twenty years, 
while the prerogative of regulating successions has been vilinted 
by the lust of territory, the prerogative of correcling abuses hag 
been vitiated by the lust of patronage; the one assumed pre. 
yogative has been employed to prove, explain and strengthen 
the other, and the tivo together have been made the pretext 
and justification for destroying Principalities and extinguishing 
‘ynasties, for abolishing native nobility and prosctibing native 
lent, 

A reconstructive policy for the Tndian Empire can never 

‘ow out of a series of illicit assumptions and silent encroach« 

vents; any apparent gain that can be traced to no othey sourca 
aan that, must always be illusory and precarious; there is 
aothing (o show for it; itis matter neither of record nor of 
repute, A solid and permanent Imperial fabric can only ba 
built on explicit, acknowledged and recorded declarations, 
preceded by general confidence, followed by general consent, 
Our relations with the native States have been reduced, 
legally and morally, to a stagnating Chaos of confusion, and 
contradiction. Is it possible to evoko a Cosmos ont of this 
Chaos? I think it is possiblo. 

Up to this time, the British Government has done nothing to 
deserve the general confidence, or lo secure the general consent, 
The two great Imperial prerogatives which naturally devolved 
upon our Goverament, and which, if fuirly exercised, would 
have been gladly conceded by all, lave been turned into 
weapons of offence and destruction, until the only chance of 
honour and socurity for a native Prince Appears to lie in 
denying those prerogatives to the utmost limits of subordina- 
tion, and in evading their operation by overy practicable 
device, Our counsels and our assistance aro seen to bo fatal, 
nat only to the independence, but to the very existence of the 
most friendly and submissive Principalitics, In one most 
conspicuous and impomant instance——that of Mysore—we have 
efleetually veformed the administration of the country, but 
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have signalised onr management by tho complete and perma- 
nent exclusion of tho Rajah from all voice and share in the 
government, and by giving all places of high trust and emolu- 
ment to Hnglish officers; and an intention is now very plainly 
shown of making our administrative possession al onco the 
opportunity and the pretext of absorbing the State and abolish- 
ing the sovereignty, If this contemplated breach of trust and 
violation of ‘T'reaties-—-as I think T, have shown it to be—be 
allowed to proceed to the final extremity, what reliance enn 
thereafter be placed in our moderation and good faith ? 

Tn order that we may be able to undertake the reform of the 
native States, in order that the native States should accept our 
instruction and guidance, it is necessary not only that our 
moral influence should be restored to its former height, but that 
it should aise to a revolutionary strength. ‘Uhree great poli- 
tical operations appear to me to be required to produce this 
full offect:-—(1) 0 Golden Bull, or declaration of paramourtt 
authority over all the Princes of India, explaining the Imperial 
principles, and tho reciprocal rights and duties of the secondary 
Powors 3 (2) a demonstration of good will and liberal intentions 
towards native Princes in general, which should precede or 
accompany, and thus illustrate the Golden Bull ; (8) the exhi- 
bition;~as an example, model and encouragement ~of one ot 
more native States, reformed under British tutolage, and then 
re-established in their former dimensions, or aggrandised by 
tho Paramount power, 8 active members of the Loderation, 

Theso measures would he intelligible and agceptablo to all, 
would involve no embarrassing confessions, would not openly 
break the continuity or consistency of our political action, but 
would vindicate, to a certain extent, the severities of the past, 
while removing all monaco from the future, , 

One very plausible objection might be brought against the 
fundamental notion of an Tmperigl manifesto or Golden Bull; 
it might be denounced as being after all an arbitrary usurpa- 
tion of prerogatives and functions nat lawfully appertaining 
to tha British Government, as being, in wholesale ad with the 
widest extension possible, just one of those high-handed acts 
of state against which, in detailed and particular instances, I 
have myself protested, But this is a complote misconception 
of my views. ' 
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I have not protested, and do not protest against arbitrary 
acts of state in general, any more than I protest against war, 
conquest, revolution or rebellion in general, An act of state, 
however arbitrary and rigorous, may or may not be justifiable, 
just as in the caso of war, conquest, revolution or rebellion, I 
have protested against certain transactions in which the British 
Government has violated solemn treaties, while professing by 
sophistical arguments to respect their provisions, has repudiated 
treaties in full force as if they were waste paper, has claimed 
Imperial prerogatives, which not only it had nevor acquired, 
Dut which never oxislod in any age or country, and has not 
employed those assumed prerogatives for the protection, instruc. 
tion or veform of friendly and orderly native States, but for 
their confiscation and destruction,® And in those cases to 
which I refer, the British Government did not pretend to act 
ynder any sense of revolutionary or belligerent necessity, did 
not admit that its action was abnormal or extraordinary, but 
asserted its legality ; appealed, without a shadow of right, to 
“the universal and immemorial custom of India,” and invoked 
a visionary series of precedents, which were sid, without a 
vestige of proof, to have come down from “ the Imperial Mouse 
of Delhi,” and the other Governments which preceded us.” + 
These are not legitimate acts of state, these ure not acts of 
war, these are nob conquesis,—they do not present thomselyes 
as such,—they are simply appropriations on false pretences, 
They do not command the respect, assent or approval of any 
native party or of any native interest, cither in our long 
scttled possessions or in the newly acquired provinces, or in the 
allied Principalities that are still preserved, ‘hey ave utterly 
unintelligible to the native mind, except when viewed as 
despotic cquivocations, as disingenuous pretexts for predeter- 
mined violence, Such transactions as these can givo no valid 
title, can destroy no adverse right; they do not even produce 
terror and submission, but simply exasperate, and, generate 
permanent conspiracics. 

Open undisguised conquest is an intelligible process; and 


* The Empire in India, Lettors on tho Carnatic, Sutiara, Nogpore, and 
Jhansi, and passin. 
+ Ditto, p. 163, 166, 
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the title to possessions so gained is not, within certain limila- 
tions, impugned oven by modern international law, while, 
according to the popular conceptions of the Kast, the right of 
conquest is a sufficient plea before God and man, ‘Lhe lapse 
of’ time, genarel aequiescence and content, may confirm a con- 
quering power in dominions that wore originally aequired by 
an unprovoked aggression, Nor is it necessary that a conquest 
should be conscoraled with blood: overwhelming force may 
produce all the cflvct of conquest withouta sword being drawn, 
But there must be a visible process, and an open avowal, 

Tt is not then against high-handed acts of state that I 
protest, but against the underhand and undeclared procecdings 
of a sceret lixecutive, I do not protest against conquest in 
hot blood, but against the cold-blooded denial of rights, with- 
out even the form of a proclamation, in contempt both of a 
Jawfal and unoflending clvimant, and of an unwilling and 
bewildered people. 

A war, 9 conquest, @ revolution, a rebellion, an act of stato, 
may be justifiable, when international discussion or municipal 
law allords no prospect of redress or remedy, ‘There must be 
a boginning to every political constitution; and to every consti- 
tutional change. ‘The most Pragmatic of Pragmatic Sanctions 
becomos good public law, if it is founded on truth and justice, 
if it supplics a great politionl want, if the promulgating Power 
is manifestly competent Lo enforce its provisions, and if'a great 
majority of the secondary Powers, and the people of the 
Empire, accopt it with joy and gratitude. All these conditions 
could, L believe, be fulfilled in Queen Vietoriws Imperial 
manifesto ; and therefore I think that all objections lo its issue 
on grounds of international law or public faith, can be fully 
vofuted, 

From tho following passage in the Adoption despatch of the 
80th of April 1800, Lord Canning would seem to have been 
partially conscious that a clear definition of Imperial preten- 
sions was required under the altered circumstances of British 
rule — * 

Tho Inst vestiges of tho Roynl Tlouso of Delhi, from which, for 
our own convonionee, we had long been content Lo accopt a vicarious 
authotily, have Leon awopl uway. ‘Cho lust protender ty the repie- 
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sentation of the Peishwah has disappeared. The Crown of England 
stands forth the unquestionod Ruler and Paramount Power in all India, 
and is, for tho first timo, brought face to free with ity foudatories, 
There is a reality in the auzerainty of the Sovereign of Haglund whieh 
has nover existod before, and which is not ouly felt, but cagorly 
acknowledged by the Chiefs,” 


But this despatch, confined to the subject of succession in 
certain States, ia addressed, not to the Princes and people of 
India, but to the Seerctary of State. Lt contains no sufficient 
avowal of principles, even within ils limited scope, and wag 
followed up by no precise and public declaration of Imperial 
supremacy. ‘ . 

We have hitherto failed to appreciate the sources of power 
that lic hidden in tho peculiar civilisation and social life of 
India. We have hitherto neglected to guide, to mould or to 
sncourage the political scntiments of the natives, which are 
horoughly monarchical and conservative, but have left them 
to brood over the memorics and glories of hygonc days and 
fallen dynasties, It is our fault that both Princes and people 
have learned to gaze for the centre of their national existence, 
interests and honour, any whore but towards the British “hrone, 
In order to authchticate a thorough change in the logal rela- 
tions between the British Government and the minor States of 
India, to make the transition larmonious, and to place the 
Imperial constitution on a secure basis, the evident stamp of 
Royal Personality, a distinct asacrtion of the Royal will, should 
characterise cach document, and dignify ench transaction, 
Were attempts to be made to institute a gencral reform of the 
native States merely by the ordinary officiul means, by 4 
greater stringency of loeal interference, the movement would 
be opposed and hampered in every direction by the terms of 
existing ‘Treaties, by tho irresistible mistrust which our past 
dealings have generated, and even by our own recorded 
practice and precedents, Without the avowed assumption of 
Imperial supremacy, inaugurated and exemplified by Royal 
acts of restoration and re-assurange, our reforming proponsities 
will merely provoke native Princes to antagonism, and us to 
annexation, 

For until an Imperial Constitution for Indio is solemnly 
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proclaimed and acknowlodged, the British elaim to paramount 
authority over the more important States will rest upon nothing 
but a silent usurpation, unjustified, unrecognised and unde- 
served, 

When in consequence of Napoleon’s conquests, and his 
alliances with the minor Princes of Germany, the Ifoly Roman 
Empire was dissolved in 1805, and the Minperor Iyancis 
assumed the hereditary title of Austria, the,Flectoral and I'eudal 
Prineipalities were transformed into independent and sovereign. 
Statos, and were ulUimatcly so recognised by the Treaties of 
Vienna, and the Acts constituting the German Confederation, 

The practicul dissolution of the Mogul Empire, tnd the re- 
duction of its political clemeuts, some into British provinces 
and British dependencies, others into protected, allied and 
independent States—begun by the Mahratta Confederacy, and 
perfected by British victories—was definitively rogistered and 
recorded in ow long sevics of treaties with the Princes of 
India of covery degree, We maintained—as the supposed 
medium of political influence—an outward ceremonial and 
yerbal deference towards the Creat Mogul, down to a later 
period than even any of our native Allies 3* but when in all 
our negotiations we had entirely ignored and set aside his 
Tmporial pretensions, and dealt on terms of equality and 
alliance with Uo Princes who, from his point of view, wero 
undutiful vassals, it was clear Uiat tho throne of Delhi had 
fallen, and that the ancient constitution of the Mmpire had 
fallen with it. 

The British Government, in the free of its own ‘Treatics, 
can make ont no more valid claim to supremacy over the more 
considerable Princes of Lidia, dian the Emperor of Austria 


%* Tho Nawab of Quido, horeiitary Vizier of the Umpire, openly ronounced 
his anciont alloginneo to tho Unone of Delhi in 1810, by assuming tho title 
and insignia of King, and coining mongy in his own name, ‘this was un~ 
doubtatly dono with the consent aud approval of tho British Government; 
but ag Sir John Malcoln ¢buerves, no alteration waa made in tho rele« 
tions subsisting betweun the Company's Goyermmont ad the Imperiol 
family.” Aud the Honourale Gompany continued for some years longer “ to 
coin monoy in the wane of tho Lmporer of Deli, and to style itself, upon 
the face of thut coin, the servant of w monarch who owed his daily subsist 
ence to its bounty,” Muleoln’s Lolitioud History af Lidia, vol. i, p, 680, 640. 
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could make out to supremacy over the Prineca of Germany, 
since the conclusion of the ‘I'veaties of Vienna. Indeed the 
Louse of Hapsburg has still tho vantage ground of ancient 
hereditary right,* and the perpetual Presidency of the Dict 
under the Acts of Vienna; while that shadowy succession to 
the Mogul Emperor, which has beon sometimes attributed to 
the Bast India Company, rests upon no basis cither of inheri- 
tance or of testament, of ancient forms or of modern compact, 

The British claim to Imperial supremacy in India, bears, 
indeed, less resemblance to the traditional and dormant, pro- 
tensions of Austria, than to that intrusive and indefinite demand 
of the “hegemony” of Northern Germany, advanced by the 
statesmen and partisans of Prussia, promoted on several recent 
recasions by direct military intervention in the affairs of Baden, 

Tessa Cassel, and other States, and firmly indiitaincd in 
ichloswig Holstein against the authority of the Dict, 

Now the Prussian pretensions to the hegemony of Northern 
Germany, like the British claim to supremacy in India, are 
founded on much more solid grounds than mere material 
force; both are the offspring of a real political necessity ; but 
both are at present devoid of positive definition and limitation, 
and of legal sanction, Both powers ara fetlered by their 
engagements, which cannot, with justice or prudence, be silently 
ignored or persistently disregarded ; and those engagements, 
unless by the mutual consent of Princes, can only he eflectu- 
ally modified by some new development of force,—by war, or 
revolution, by a National Convention, or a Golden Bull, 

The true relative position of the British Government in India 
towards those Sovereigns, who, by the terms of their treaties, 
are unrestricted in their internal policy and procedure, is that 
of a “great Power” towards ils weaker neighbours, on a conti- 
nent where no second great Power cxists——no Austria, not 
even a Bayaria,—to divide or balance its dominant influence. 

It is true that some of the Indian Princes, with whom 
treaties wore made, or their ancestors, had been tributaries, 
feudatorics or provincial Goverfors under the Great Mogul, 
the Rajah of Sattara or the Peishwa;: some of them had no 


* Morbditary by tho proscription of four conturics, although the form 
was cloctive, 
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botter original tile than that of a reboltions vassal or contiuma- 
cious Tieutenant ; but then -the East: India Company — in 
whose name, and not in that of the British Sovercign, all tho 
treaties were concluded—cntored upon the field of negotiation 
with no more secure fooling, with no wore valid pretensions. 

The Mnglish Authoritics avowed themselves to bo yassnls of 
the King of Delhi; tenants and tributaries of the Nizam and 
the Nawab of Arcot, and entered into varions complicated re- 
lations of joint management, partnership and assignment, with 
Chioftains of inferior rank, AL successive political conjunctures 
those embarrassing cugagemonts were, for the most part, shaken, 
off or commuted ; the ambiguous tenures were simplified ox 
converted into cessions ; bul whatever new rights of sovercigiity 
and independence may have been gaiyed by the East Indio 
Company, must hava been equally coneeded to those con- 
fedorates and lo those defeated adversaries with whom treaties 
were concluded. 

The British Government having made treaties of “perpetual 
friendship and alliance,” in which the reciprocal position of 
both partios is strictly defined s having received ceasions of 
torritory from these Pringes as the consideration for ilitary 
defence; and having thus generally, and with more or less 
precision, recognivod them as tho absolute masters of their 
dominions and eubjeats, has acquired no right to term them or 
troat thom suddenly as foudatorics, or to assume oyer them the 
prerogatives and fanction of a dictatorial Suzerain, 

That right, those frictions aud prerogatives, may be acquired, 
but not without an open assertion and justification, not without 
fair limitations and compensations; and this acquisition will 
never be advanced by a contempt for existing treaties, or by 
destroying Mysore, a reformed Principality, the work of our 
own hands, before the fuec of those whom we wish to subject 
toa similar process, but only by measures of persuasion and 
encouragement, and by the ofler of reaiprocal advantages. 

By very simple and equitable means, as I belicve, the Nizam, 
and other Princes who are oqually with him, lef, under the 
torma of thoi treaties with the Hast India Company, in the 
possession of absolute local power, and of every prerogative of 
monarchy, might be induecd not only formally to acknowledge 
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the Queen as their Imperial Suzerain, but to adopt, under 
Tfer Majesty’s guidance and example, constitutional govern. 
ment, judicial reform, and a sound financial system, 

‘The Nizam of the Deccan, who rules over ten millions of 
subjects, had asserted and secured his independence of Delhi 
for upwards of forly years before our first Treaty with him ‘in 
1766.* ‘Lhe English have never known the Nizam, haye 
never had any dealings or any communications with him except 
as an independent Sovereign. Lord Dalhousio himself, while 
aiming to deprive the Nizam of a luge portion of his dominions, 
observed that he was “an independent Prince, t and that 
* the British Goveinment was bound by the solemn obligations 
of a Treaty to abstain from all interference in his Tlighuess’s 
internal affairs,” and “had guaranteed to him the exercise over 
his own subjects of his own sole and absolute authority.”§ 
The obligations referred to are contained in Article XV of the 
Dreaty of 1800 :— 

“The ITonowable Company’s Government, on their part, horeby 
declaro that they havo no manner of concen with any of rie Tighnoss’s 
children, relations, subjects or sorvunts, with respect to whom his 
Tlighness is absolute.” || , 

And in another part of the same Minute Lord Dalhouste 
says i— 

*Wero it not for the existonco of tho Subsidiary’ and Contingent 
Foices, our relations with the State of ILydembad would be morely 
those which usually ave found between two independent Powers, and 
the position of the Resident at Mydorabad would comespoud in all 
respects with that of nny accredited Minister of » foreign Stale," 4 

Tt is expressly stipulated in Article VIII of tho Treaty of 
1804 with Maharajah Dowlut Rao Scindia of Gwalior, con- 
firmed by the subsequent engagements of 1806, 1817 and 1814, 
that “the Ifonourable Hast India Company’s Government 
have no manner of concern with any of the Maharajal’s rela- 

* Giant Duff's Wistory of the Mahrattas, 1826, vol. i, p. 478; Volumo of 


Troaties, 1853, p. 116. 

+ Papora relating to tho Nizam, 18h, p. ans Boo also tho Hrglish dn 
India, p. 19, 

t Papors relating to the Nizam, p. 39, § Ditto, p. 88, 89. 

{| Volume of ‘Lrenties, 1853, p. 149. 

‘J Papers relating to the Nizam, 1854, p. 87, 
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tions, depondonts, chiefs or servants, with veapect to whom tho 
Maharhjah is absolute ; and it is further agreed, that no officer 
of the Ifonourablo Company shall over interfere in tho internal 
affairs of the Maharajal’s Government.?* 

The British Gevernmont obtained, under Article TX of tho 
‘Treaty of 1817 with Maharajah Dowlug Rao Scindia, frecdom 
from those restrictions of the formor ‘Lyeaty which prevented 
alliances being formed with the States of Oodeypoor, Joudpore 
and Kota, which had hitherto paid tribute to Scindia; but a 
condition is added, “ that nothing in this Article shall be con- 
structed to give the British Government o right to interfere 
with States or Chiefs in Malwa or Guzerat, clearly and in- 
disputably dependent on or tributary to the Maharajah ; and it 
is agreed that his Tlighnoss’s authoritysover those States ox 
Chiefs shall continue on the same footing as it has been horeto- 
fore.*+ ‘Lhe suzorainty of Scindia ovoy certain petty States 
is heroby clearly recognised 3 but no suverainty or right of 
superintendence over tho State of Gwalior is claimed for the 
British Government in this or any other Treaty, 

In Article XX of the ‘Vreaty concluded in 1818 with 
Maharajah Mulhar Rao Uolkar of Indore, “ the British 
Government declarea that it has no manner of concern with 
any of the Maharujahts children, relations, dependents, subjects 
or servants, with reapect Lo whom tho Maharajah is absoluto,” } 

And “tho Mnglish Government engages,” in Article XVI of 
the same ‘Treaty, “that it will never permit the Peishwa, nor 
any of his heira or descendants, to claim or exercise any 
sovereign righta or power whatover over the Maharajah Mulhar 
Rao TLlolkar, lris heirs and descendants.§ 

‘the dissolution of the Mahratta Confederacy, and the 
ceasttion of the Peishwa’s authority, are thus admitted by both 
parties ; complole ivtdependenco is guarantect to the Rajah of 
Indore, but nono of the Veishwa’s prerogatives are transferred 
to the Mast India Company. 

By Article ITI of the ‘Treaty of 1803 the British Govorn- 
ment agreed, “never to interfere in the concerns of the 
Maharajah of Bhurtpore’s country, nor to exact any twibute 

* Volumo of rontica, 1868, p. 307. + Ibid, p. 366. 
h Ubid,, ps 410. § Tid, p. abt. 
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from hime” And after the outbreak of hostilities, the unsuc- 
cessful sicge of Bhurtpore, and the submission of the Rajah in 
1806, this condition was repented in Article V of tho new 
Treaty :—“ ‘Lhe Honourable Company, in consideration of the 
friendship now established, will not interfere in the possession 
of this country, nor demand any tribute on account of i,’ 

There is a similar provision in Article II! of the ‘Leeaty of 
1808 with the Maha Rao Rajah of Alwur, that “the Tlonour- 
able Company shall not interfere with the country of the Maha 
Rao Rajah, nor shall demand any tribute from him,’ 

‘The Rana of Dholepore, a small Principality with about 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, is the only Indian Sovercign 
who retains the full power of declaring war and peace, and of 
establishing diplomatic relations with all the potentates of the 
world, Article IV of the Treaty of 1806 provides that this 
State “ will remain exempt from all ordeys of the Adawlut, and 
other demands of the Honourable Company, and the Maharajah 
Rana hereby agrecs to take upon himself tho responsibility of 
adjusting all disputes which may arise, either external or 
internal, and no responsibility for assistanco or protection 
remains with the Honourable Company,”§ 

“ The Honourable Wast India Company engages,” by Article 
IL of the ‘'reaty of 1883, “never to interfere with the hore- 
ditary or other possessions of the Nawab of Bhawulpoor.” 
And Article TIT declares that “as vegards tho internal admi- 
nistyation of his Government, and the exercise of his sovercign 
rights over his subjects, the Nawab shull be entirely indo- 
pendent, as heretofore.”*|| 

Many other States of Rajpootana and Contral India,—of 
which the more important are Oodeypoor, Jeypoor, Jodhpoor, 
Kota, and Bhopaul,—are bound by their treaties “to act in 
subordinate co-operation with tho British Government, and 
to acknowledge its supremacy; but tho British Government, 
on its part, agrees that the Princes, their heirs and successors, 


* Volumo of Treatics, 1853, p. 471. } Ibid, p. 478, 

t Ibid, p. 468, § Ibid, p, 384, |} Thid., p. 602. i 

‘T Avoforonco to tho original negotiations, and to the position of this 
ongagement among the terms of tho Trenty, will prove hat it invariably 
applied to military and diplomatic * codporation” only. 
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shall remain absolute vulors of their dominions, and Uhat the 
British jurisdiction shall not be introduced.2* 

‘The Principalitics of this numerous class, acknowledging 
theiy subordination and the supremacy of the one Great Power 
of India, aro true feudatories of the British Crown, But the 
very fact of their acknowledged subordination—of British su- 
premacy over thom being expressly admitted in theit treatics,— 
contributes to prove that tho Principalities of that more im- 
portant. and less numerous clasa, such as the Nizam, Scindia, 
and Tolkar, in whose contomporancons troatios subordination 
is nol promised, and British supremaey is not admitted, are nat 
feudatorics, but independent States. 

Theso States ave certainly not the less independent, in all that 
relates to internal legislation and, administration, because they 
have renounced the right of making war, and of contracting 
foreign alliances, except with our consent and in concert with 
us, ‘Lhe Stato of Saxe Coburg, with a vory trifling rovenne, 
and a population of 160,000, has parted with none of its internal 
independence in consequence of the military convention by 
which its troops are incorporated with the Prussian army, 
Belgium and Switzerland are porfectly independent, in spite 
of that perpetual neutrality to which they have pledged 
themselves, : 

There ave thus two classes of native Slates, thosa which are 
independent sovereigntics, connected with tho dominant Power 
by treaties of friendship and alliance only; and those which 
avo confessedly dependent and feudatories of the British Crown, 
All those of the former, and many of the latter class, aro left, 
by tho terms of their engagements with the Nast India Com- 
pany, in possession of absolute and uncontrolled power over 
their own subjects and revenues, They havo renounced for 
thomselyes nll the prerogatives of external action, and wo, on 
our part, have repudiated all pretensions to interfore with their 
internal aflnira, 

But it may bo objected thas it is uscloss at this late period to 
claim perfect administrative freedom for tho petty States of 
India; that the practice of many years sanctions our super- 
vision ; that, in tho interests of humanity, and for the good 

* Volumo of Treaties, 1863, p. 420, 420, 480, 435, 441. 
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of trade, wo have constantly interfered with beneficial offeet 
in their internal concerns, that we still do so, and that we 
must continue to do so, It is true that wo have frequently 
interfered with our advice and remonstrances, [or the protection 
of individuals, for the improvement of public communications, 
and for the removal of objectionable imposts,—such as transit 
duties—which had been found burdensome on commerce, or 
injurious to some of our own sources of revenues and when 
our suggestions have been steadily pressed upon a native Court, 
regardless of evasion and delay, they have at Inst produced the 
desired result: but, however sound in principle and advan- 
tagcous in practice such changes may be, thoy aro hardly 
calculated to work a permanent reform in the local system, or 
to create an impression of our disintercsted intentions, ‘Chey 
generally appear to tho native Prince ax proposals that he 
should ineur additional expenses, abanilon some profitable tax 
or monopoly, or even prohibit. somo produce, trade or manu. 
facture within his dominions—such ag salt ar opium—for the 
benefit of his gigantic friend. ‘Chese proposals are yrecom- 
mended by no prospect of gain to the Prince himself, are not 
even demanded by his own people, and are dreaded more 
especially as pretexts and precedents for further encroachments 
and for continued dictation. 

The truth is, that except by an intrusive regard for the pro- 
tection and advancement of individunls—which in its best 
aspoct resembles jobbery and favouritism, and in its worst, 
approaches the confines of oorruption—and an intermittent 
mediation in favour of those peculiarly British objects to which 
T have alluded, our Residonts and Political Agents have seldom 
brought their influence to bear cither upon the general form 
ofadininistration, or upon any particular measures of the Princes 
to whom they are accredited, Our own Covernment has never 
enjoined or encouraged such interference, nor would it be easy 
in most cases to interfere with effect. Those vory clauses of 
trealics which I have just cited stand in the way of such 
schemes of reformation ; and even if not firmly insisted on by 
a Princo or Minister of some talent and resolution, (as has often 
been done,) they would not fail Lo supply the means of obstruc- 
tion and delay. A Resident has neither resources at his dis- 
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posal for onforcing hia suggestions on a fricndly native Court, so 
Jong as the country is peaceable and orderly, nor has he always 
any adequate sources of information lo assure him whether his 
suggestions,are actually adopted, or whether their adoption is 
really practicable, Unless during a minority, when a struggle 
for power has inducod an appeal or an intrigue for British 
support, or during some orisis of political danger and disorder 
—not always of provingial origin—it is seldom that any pre- 
text or opportunity has been afforded for directly assuming or 
controlling the management of one of those Principalitios which 
are entitled to internal independence, 

What the votarics of annexation considered the most splendid 
opportunity possible, not merely for interference but for ac- 
quiring torrilory, was offered to Lord Hllenborough in 1843, 
by the open contumacy and formidable warlike preparations of 
Scindin’s Government, But having been compelled to invade 
Gwalior, to fight two pitched battles, and lo occupy the capital, 
Lord Eilenborough replaced the Rajah on the throne ; imposed 
yery moderate conditions of peace; and though ho eccured, by 
the now ‘Lreaty, a cerlain control over the Regency during the 
roigning Princo’s minority, no stops wore taken to subvert tho 
native administration or tho established usages of tho Stato, 
This equitable and considerate gettlement had a most reassuring 
effect throughout Indiu—soon, however, to be effaced by Lord 
Dalhousie—anid secured to us a most faithful and serviceable 
ally at Gwalior, whose Joyal and gallant conduet in 1857, went 
yory fur to prove how much a native Prince’s influence could 
contribute to tho stability of our Mmpire, 

Tn this instanco the Resident’s supervision was imposed as a 
consequenoa of tho recent hostililies, by virtue of a special 
Axticlo in the ‘Crealy of pence, and only for the minority of 
the Rajah thon reigning ;¥ 60 that, as the former ‘Lreaties wore 


* Articolo virt, “Inasmuch as it is oxpediont to provide for tha duo 
administration of the governmont during the minority of his [ighness the 
Maharajah, which shall he considered to torminate whon his Tighneas shall 
havo attained tho full age of cightoon yunra, that is, on tho 10th Jamuary, 
1868, it is furthor agreed that during auch minority tho porsons entrusted 
with tho administration of tho govornmont shall aot upon the advice of tho 
British Residont in all matters whereon such adviee shall bo offered, and 
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expressly confirmed in the new ono, tho general principle of 
the autonomy of Gwalior was not alucked or questioned, 

There are certain remarkable cases, besides those of the 
Carnatic and Mysore, in which the British Govgrnment has 
obtained full powers of administration over the whole or part 
of a native Prince’s dominions; but the result has seldom been 
of such a nature as to reconcile native Princes in general to 
this plan of assigning their territories to our care, And 1 do 
not see how they over can be reconciled to our tuition and 
guidance, except by a propitious Lermination to tho manage- 
ment of Mysore, and of tho two other Stales,—-Dhar* and 
Oodeypoor— now held under our direct control, : 

The yory prevalent impression that our Government has 
constantly directed the administration of our Indian Allies, in 
the cause of reform and progress, has, in fact, arisen from 
rumours of ow: dealings with that class of Vrincipalities, 
which by the terms of their treatics are expressly subject 
to British superintendence, and bound to Lollow owr advice 
whenever it is offered. But, in truth, our relations with these 
States have hitherto been chiefly remarkable for neglect, uncer- 
tainty, and contradictions, for utter failure in local and timely re- 
sults, and for ultimate consequences so disastrous to the States 
and dynastics themselves, as to render the idea of British coun- 
sels and management most ominous and alarming to all who have 
as yet contrived to preserva their independence. T am not 
aware of a single instance, within the last thirty years, in which 
our right of temporary management appears to have been ex- 
ercised with really disinterested motives, at once to reform the 
institutions of a native State and to strengthen the throne of an 
allied and friendly Prince, We have not used our practical 
supremacy to persuade and improve, but always to coerce or 
destroy. ,A notion seems gradually to have become established 
that we were on every occasion reduced to,an absolute choice 
between the complete abandonment and the total abolition of a 


no change shall be made in the poraons entrusted with the administration 
without tho consent of the British Resident, acting under tho oxpress 
authority of the Governor Genvral,” Volume of Z'reattea, 1858, p. 873, 

* Fora full oxplanation of this extraordinary case, 800 Dhar Mot Restored, 
by John Dickinson, #R.A.9,, otc. King, Parliament Strovt. 1864, 
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native State. ‘This is very clearly stated in a Minute by My, 
DHorin, who was a member of the Supreme Council when. the 
annoxation of Nagpore wes carried out :— 

«Tf it were possible to withdraw British influence entirely from 
any native State, so as lo leave its Government to stand or full on its 
own mority, there might bo reason for trying the oxperimont of sell 
government ; but in the position in whieh the British Govornment, as 
paramount in Lndia, stands to Nagpore, this isolation is not practic- 
ablo, Between the two oxtremes of entire neutrality or entire pos- 
gogsion, { sco no justifiable cause of interference for the Government 
of India,” . 

Mr, Dorin could write in these terms, and the Governor 
General in Council could ondorse them with approval ; and the 
Bhonsla dynasty was cxtinguished, and the Nagpore territories 
wore annexed, mainly on the plea of incorrigible misrulo: 
although it was quite manifest that the real and ultimate blame 
of the alleged misrule must rest with the Government of India, 
since the ‘Treaty of 1429 conferred upon it fl power to dic- 
tate, through the Resident, such administrative measures as it 
pleased, and in case of extreme disorder to assume the entire 
management of the Nujpore country for so long a poriod as it 
might deem necessary. 

No such necessity ever did arise. The State of Nagpore 
was certainly so fur well governed, that ow: active and open 
interferences was nover ouce required, during twenty-five years 
of purely native aduinistration, lo cheek opprossion, to keep 
the peace, or to restore ordor, ‘Chat this Principality was not 
very badly managed, may be fairly inferred from the following 

* Popors volating to tho Rajah of Berar, 1864, p. 38, 

+ “Tb shull bo competont to the British Goyernmont, through its focal 
representative, to offer advice to the Mehurajah, his heirs aud successors, 
on all important mutters, whother rolaling lo tho internal administration of 
the Nagpore forritory ox bo external concerns; and his Iighness shall bo 
bound to net in conformity thoroto, Lf, which God forbid, gross and ays- 
tomatic opprogsion, anivehy, nud misrule, should hereafter at any time pre- 
vail, in noglect of repented aslvice and remonatrance, the British Goyorn- 
mont xoservos to itself tho right of reappotuting ils own oflicers to the 
manngomont of such district or districta of the Nagpore territory, in his 
Ilighnesi’s name, nud for so long a poriod as it may doom necessary, tho 
aurplus receipts in sneh caso, aftor dofraying chargos, to be paid into the 
Rajah's rensury.”” Vodwme of Treaties, 1803, p. 404. 
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words, in which Tord [fardingo, warning the King of Oude in 
1847 of the inevitable cons: quences of his continued misrule, 
holds up the ease of Nagpore before him at once as an oxamplo 
and an encouragement :— 

“Tho Nagpore State, after having been restored to order by a 
British administration of the land revenue, ia now curried on under 
native management, with duc regard to the rights of the Princo and 
the contentment of the people’* 

The true cause of such defects as really oxisted in the Go- 
yernment of Nagpore, may be ensily divined from the following 
remarks by Mr, Mansel, an officer of great distinction and 
long exporience, and the ast Resident at Nagpore, ins a 
Aespatch to the Government of India, dated the 1dth Decem- 
ber, 1853 :-— 

“his oscillation of interference, and of principles by which the 
people of a country are to be guided, is a most serious evil, The 
Chief who to-day is subject to the contol of a stich Resident, is 
amused by his flatterers with the prospect of a succossor of a wholly 
different character, ‘he advice of to-day is disarmed of half its 
force if it can bo oxpected to bo followed by a difleront course of 
policy on the marow; and whon the season of indifference and caso 
has produced its natural cffeets of misgovernment and dobl, the reac. 
tion must needs be violent and doubly distasteful to an arbitrary 
Prince, on the appointment of an officer impelled by dity to onforeo 
a general reform, It has frequently been a subject of astonishment 
to mo that so much difficulty should exist in forcing a Mahratta Chief 
to follow out tho views of the Resident, ay L have found at Nugpore 
with this Rajuh, But after long thought upon this subject, Lam 
convinced that the main cause of the difficulty lies in the system of 
filling up diplomatic appointments, Lt seems to be quite a chanee if 
the*syatem of the ollicor who precedes, and af the officer who follows, 
agrees. The Rajah and his Ministers speculate upon this difteronce 
of action or opinion, Tlonesty is lukewarm and roguogy is fourless, 
as thero is no certainty or no permanenco in the policy to bo 
enforced.” | 

Mz, Mansel speaks of the oscillation of the 2estdend’s policy 
nd syslem, in a style that clearly indicates that our Goyern- 
ment had no system or policy whateyer of ils own, and fuw- 


* Oude Papers, 1858, p. 68, 64, 
+ Papers relating to the Rajah of Barmy, 1854, p. 17 
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nished its diplomatic agents with no definite instructions as to 
their contro] over the local administration, 

The last Rujuh of Nagpore and his Ministers were always 
submissive and well affected to Hyitish supremacy; during his 
reign upwards of two millions sterling were paid lo our 
Government as tribute, and his troops marched four times 
across Uhe frontier to tho assistance of his powerful Ally. On 
his death, howoyer, in December, 1858—though his grand- 
nephew, danojee Bhonsle, was well known to be his intended 
successor and was adopted by the widow]—the Bhonsla family 
was declared to be extinct, and the Nagpore country annexed 
4o the British dominions, And thus disappeared from the 
political scone one of the few native States that were really 
well affected and accustomed to our principles, amenable to 
our guidance, and capable of indefinite improvement, 

By Article VUE of the ‘Treaty of 1887, the King of Oude 
promised * lo take into his immediate and earnest considern- 
tion, in concert with the British Resident, the best means of 
romodying tho existing defects in the police, and in the judicial 
aud revenue administration of his dominions,” and the follow- 
jng arrangements were made -— 

“Tl his Majesty should negluct to attend to the advico and counsel 
of the British Government or ita local representative, and it (whieh 
God forbid) gross and systematic opprossion, anarchy and misrulo 
should hereafter at any time prevail within the Oude dominions, such 
as suriously to endanger the publis (ranguillity, the British Govern- 
mont reserves to ilsel! the right of appointing its own officers to the 
management of whatsoever portions of tho Oude tenitory in which 
such mixtulo may have occurred, fox av long a period as it may deem 
necessary.” 

And in Article VITT—~ 

“Tt ia furthor agroed thet in caso the Governor General should be 
compelled to resort to the exerciso of the authority yested in him by 
tho preceding Article, ho will endeavour, as far as possible, to 
maintuin, with such improvements ag they may admit of, the native 
institutions and farms of administration within the agaumed territories, 
0 as lo facilitate their restoration to the Sovereign of Oude when the 
proper period for such restoration shall arrive,”* 

* The Hmpie in hedia, 17 L201. 
| Volume of ‘treativg, 1853, p. 08-04. 
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But besides this very explicit provision for the restoration 
of the Oude Lerritories to native rule when an improved system 
should have been established, there was also a stipulation in 
Article VII, that during the time of British managoment, “ the 
surplus receipts, after defraying all charges, should he paid 
into the King’s ‘Treasury, and a true and faithful account ren- 
dered to his Majesty of the receipts and expenditure of the 
terrilories so assumed.”* 

By the cession of nearly two-thirds of his possessions, made 
in the ‘lreaty of 1801, the Nawab Saadut Ali Khan, crushed 
by abitrary exactions, purchased exemption from all further 
pecuniary demands, and “ paid such a price for it as no other 
native ruler ever did,” as General Low, when negotiating the 
‘Treaty of 1837, wrote to the Government of India But the 
Tveaty of 1801 gave us no right of interference, except as 
friendly advisers, and, to use Tord Dalhousio’s own words, 
“peremptorily and insurmountably barred the employment of 
British officors? in the adminiswation,t ‘Ihe ‘Treaty of 1887 
was concluded with the express object of supplementing these 
defects, and of giving us the positive right to interfere effec- 
tually and to assume the management of the country, in caso 
of gross and systematic oppyession and misrule.” 

When, however, the assumption of the Government of Oude 
began to be a practical and urgent question in 1854, it was 
perccived by the Governor-General and his advisers that these 
two Articles (VIL and VITI) in the ‘Lreaty of 1887, provid. 
ing for the ultimate restoration of native rule, and for the 
intermediate payment of all surplus receipts to the native 
Sovereign, would deprivo the British management of that per- 
manent and profitable charactor which, under Lord Dalhousic’s 
acquisitive maxims, was now invariably contemplated, whon any 
disorder in the affairs or break in the direct lineal suceession 
of w native Principality, appeared to afford an opening fer our 
“paramount” claims, ‘Therefore Lord Dalhousie proposed 
that this Treaty, although duly ratified by both the contracting 
parties, and officially published as a valid engagement, should 

* Volumo of Trontios, 1853, p. 93, 


t Oude Papors, 1858, p. 10. 
¥ Oude Papors, 1856, p. 182 Seo also the Proclamation, p. 266, 
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be declared null and void, in eonsequence of a seeret ledter 
from the Court of Directors in 1838.* 

In Nagpore we had a vight to interfere; no occasion for 
intorference arose, yet we seized upon the first plausible, 
though false pretest—the death of the Rajah without male 
issue—to destroy the native State, and we justified our pro- 
coedings by alleging defects and corruption in ils internal 
affairs, that could only have arisen from the neglect, conni- 
vance, or incompetency of ow own accredited agents. 

In Oude we had « right to interfere ; the very best justifica- 
tion for our interference arose, but we rejected alike the right 
and the justification, and violently extinguished, instead of 
reforming, another fiiendly native State. 

Tn Mysore we had a right to interfere. A fair occasion for 
such interference presented itself, A rebellion broke out in one of 
the provinces, and tho management of Mysore was assumed in 
1882 by the Governor-Gencoral Lord William Bentinck, ayow- 
edly for a temporary purpose,—to intwoduge order into the 
finances and ea regular system for the good government of the 
State. But according to tho spirit of tho ‘Lreaty, and tho 
declared intentions of Lord William Bentinck, of several of hig 
suocessors and of the Court of Directors, order and regularity 
having beon ostublished in evory department, and ample guar- 
antecs existing for Uicir continuance, no cause remains for any 
Jonger retaining the Rajal’s dominions under the exclusive 
authority and control of the British Government, On various 
pretences, however, the restoration of the Rajah to his proper 
position has been postponed aud evaded 5 until now, in his old 
age, Wits unfortunate Prince fiuds, from the manner in which 
his last urgent appeal is treated, not only that he is to remain 
degraded in his forced retirement, but that a private decree has 
been registered for the amoxation of his county and the ox- 
tinction of his fumily at his death. Long and uninterrupted 
possession has produced the usual effect. ‘Lhe fancied power 
and the real patronage derived from the sequestration, are too 
precious to bo relinquished; the contemplated sacrifice is too 
much for the virtue of the Calcntla Foreign Ollice. 

Aud yet, beyond the miserable patronage, nothing whatever 
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is to be gained from this unjrst confiscation, cither for the 
Empire or for tho people of Mysore, The State now pays a 
much larger sum os tribute applicable to Imperial purposes 
than could ever be shown ap a surplus under our immediate 
rule; besides being bound to finish a body of four thousand 
Ivregular Iorse, most useful troops, whenever required for our 
service.* 

And thus another friendly and influential native State ig 
threatened with destruction, the native State of all others that 
is certain to afford us invaluable miterial and moral support, 
and to relieve us of all risk and responsibility over a large area 
in any time of political or military danger, and which, in ordinary 
days of peace and tranquillity, pays handsomely for our general 
protection, As a British Province, filled with bitter regrets 
and reminiscences, whore no one would be responsible and no 
ono would have anything to lose, Mysore could never be 
Aenuded of troops, it could nover be relied on, and might at 
any time become a centro of hostility, or the scene of anerchy 
and confusion, 

The flourishing existence of Mysore ay a separate though 
dependent Principality, must always be creditable and profit- 
able to Great Britain, and might be held up to the other Sovo- 
reigns of India as an example of our bonoficent influence, as an 
encouragement for them to submit to our tuition and guidance, 
As an amexed Provinee it would constilute a flagrant instance 
of British duplicity; it would prove to the native Princes and 
statesmon that all their suspicions of advico from Calentin were 
well founded ; that the first suggestion of reform must be re 
sisted as a malignant encronchment, and that the control ox 
management of their adminisuration by English officers would 
bo merely the first step towards the extinction of the dynasty, 
the absorption of the State, and the proscription of all native 
talent. : 

The acquisitive proceedings of the last twenty years, have 
made native Princes and Ministers averse to our luws and in- 
stitutions, and have served to onder our principles of govern- 
ment more conspicuously offensive to the higher classes oven 
in our own Provinces, as the cause and badge of their degra- 


* Volume of Trentics, 1812, p. 455, 
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dation and ruin, Bul if British good faith and the majesty of 
the British Throne wero vindicated by gracious acts of re- 
storation and restitution, royally deereed and royally per- 
formed ; if tho era of annexation were manifestly closed for 
ever, and a proposal of innovations were seen not to be an 
insidious encroachment, but tho preliminary atep to territo- 
rial aggrandisement and admission to the security and dignity 
of a place in the Lmperinl Federation—reform would appear 
in a much more favourable light, 

Peaceful reforms can never flourish or take permanent root 
in an atmosphere of distrust and hatred, ‘Che alienation of 
the Princes, the nobility, and all the conservative classes and 
interests, will never tend to the coneiliation and improvement 
of the mass of the population, If, in spite of its own pro- 
fessiona and promises, our Government is to be quietly allowed 
to recommence the career of annexation, undor the pretenco of 
reforming native instilutions, hy first assuming or accepting a 
trust and then playing tho part of oa fraudulent trustece—if 
Mysoro is to bo annexed because it is at present so well ad- 
ministered, and tho Nizmn’s dominions because they are still so 
badly governed, and Dhar and Oodeypoor to be held under ate 
tachment hecatse the Rajahs are said to be incompetentjand por- 
haps some other potty State because the Prince is too clever and 
ambilious—we shall soon discover that an army of even 100,000 
British soldiors will he insufliciont to prevent asccond great re- 
dellion, in which wo might find most of tho native Princes ranged 
against us, instead of their co-operating with us, as they did in 
1867, If the now system of management is permitted to suc~ 
eced and to spread, such a hostile coalition of native Princes 
could hardly be considered cither morally unjustifiable ox 
politically imprudent, Extinction being the inevitable fate of 
our best friends, our worst enemios could anticipate no more 
dreadful doom for themselves, in the event of their bold attempt 
failing. 

In 1858-9 there were 112,000 British soldiers employed in 
India, A special return, showing the casuallics among our 
troops during the three yours 1867-8-9, would present a fearful 
picture, But the rebellion was nothing to what it would have 
been if a coulition of native Sovereigns had been in the ficld 
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against us, or even if one of the more important Princes— 
Scindia, Holkar, the Nizam, or one of the leading Rujpoot 
Rajahs—had entered heart and sonl into the movement, insicad 
of assisting us as most of them did, and discountenancing the 
rebellion ag they all did. 

Undoubtedly, better sanitary appliances, and loss Intempo. 
yanee, have lowered the percentage of deaths in our tropical 
stations in time of peace ; and greater attention to the soldior’s 
requirements will make a still more marked improvement; but 
little or nothing can bo done, I fear, lo lower the mortality in 
time of war, which, as is well known, arises from fatigue, expo- 
sure to the sun and rain, and camp epidemics, and deponds to a 
very slight extent upon the deaths in action, 

‘Lhe following extract—very ordinary in its purport—from 

he military intelligence of the Limes, Octobor 26th, 1864, will 
ive some idea of the human expenditure in Wastern service :— 


“New coloura for the 81st Regiment havo mrived of Aldershot, 
and will shoilly bo presented. ‘Tho Regiment has seen much service 
in India, the Crimea, and in China, In 1860 it left India for China 
over 1,100 strong, and seceived during its stay in that country a 
dhaft of 102 men, It embmked from tho latter placo for Bngland 
only 642 ationg, having experienced q tatal lass of 488 of all ranks, 
o1 nearly one-half of ils strength, in tho space of threo years and a 
half.” 

This is a loss of 15 per cent. per annum. Tn all probability 
not fifty of these mon were killed ov dicd of wounds. Tis 
thus, that on an average of ten or Lwenly years, the percentage 
of deaths in India appears so high, althongh during the Inst 
two or three years of quict garrison duty a favourable return 
may be made, 

And if the disaffection of the people, and the area of our 
military oceupation and civil responsibility, are to spread and 
widen progressively by this new process of annoxation, we 
shall soou find that the demand for Europenn troops will far 
exceed the present enormous establishment of 75,000 men. 
Nearly 10,000 mon are required yearly—oyen though not a 
shot should bo fired—to Iecep up the force in India. An in- 
caleulably larger number would be wanted in one yonr of war 
or rebellion, Recruiting is becoming more difficult every day. 
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The standard height of the infantry has just been lowered by 
anineh, Our army grows more expensive as the condition and 
prospects of the soldier vequire and reecive more attention, 
Hmigration, steadily operating on Great Britain, has, within 
twenty years, drained away an entire generation of able-bodiod 
mon from Ireland, once the most frnitfnl source to All the ranks 
of tho army, and the exodus has seareely slackened yet. The 
day may come when we shall want some of those 75,000 men 
from India, and wish for them in vain. Tt may then be no com- 
fort or consolation whatever to know that this large force is paid 
for from the Tadian revenues, Womay want British soldiers in 
Europe at any price ; and the absence in India of ‘75,000 men 
of tho age, class, habits, and temperament of which soldicis 
are made, must lead to the offer of larger inducements to the 
limited number of that class that remain in the countiy, Ifa 
better class is to be attracted, the samo costly oxpedicnts must 
be resorted to, 

In the midstof a genoral war, when the national honour, gi cat 
interests, and great principles were abstake, we should of course 
make efforts that would astonish the would. We might, for a 
time, find it difficult to raise onr armios to the numerical 
strength we required, but in a crisis of great importance and 
difficulty we should certainly do it, hecause we ave a nation of 
thirty millions, and beeause we can afford to pay whatever may 
ho found absolutely neocssury to attract recruils and to keep 
yelorans in the ranks, We have the population to furnish the 
men,* and we have the wealth to supply the cost, and for a 
limited time and a-definita object the prospect of n great war 
chargo and a highly-paid army is nob as alarming to our old- 
fashioned statesmen as the younger school of Liberals might 
desire. When the crisis is passed, it will be said, the army may 
bo diminished, But in Tadia there is no crisis to be passed 5 it is 
a permanent occupation with 80,000 men Uhat is contemplated, 

‘Whon it has bocome necessary Lo raise the pay and perqui- 
sites of Uhe troops required for European service, the same advan- 
tages will at once be extended to those in India and the Colo- 


* Who Inal rotwns, howovor, show that the population of Great Britain 
is now nearly atationary, inereasing only at tho rate of about 80,000 por 
annum, ond tho rato of inerenso poreeptibly diminishing, 
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nica, And no emoluments or privileges granted to our army 
can ever bo retracted. TL appears, therofore, to me that the 
entertainment of a permanent foree in India of 80,000 men, 
anda permanent force of 40,000 men at home solely to yelieve 
and yeeruit this great army of occupation, is likely to prove a 
rapidly progressive strain on our military resources. And 
when we perecive how the numericel demand npon a popula. 
tion which is at once prosperous and drained by emigration, 
and the natural aversion to a long tropical service, are combin« 
ing to hasten the period when the pay and pensions of the 
entire army must be enhanced, T think the formidable menaco 
to the finances both of Great Britain and India, can seareely 
escape observation, and ought nob to be treated with levity 
by any section of British politicians, 

If we can devise no plan for ruling India execpt that of ro- 
taining and extending our direct possessions; if we can offer 
our good offices to India only on condition of taking all tho 
good offices in the country for our sons and nephews, then two 
great objects must be abandoned by Mnglish statesmon—the 
one (with which I have myself but little sympathy) that of 
maintaining what is called our just influence in Iuvape by 
the display of an imposing force at home, as desired by the 
two old established partics—the other, that of reducing our 
amamenta so as to minimise taxation and expenditure—the 
cherished aim of our social and financial reformors, ‘These 
two groal objects, if the first be kept within bounds, are by no 
means irreconcileable with cach other; for by judiciously organ- 
ising the Militia, a reserve of veterans, and the newly-acquired 
defensive arm, our noble Volunteers, nearly all the regular 
troops in Great Britain might be made disposable for forcign 
service; but both objects are utterly incompatible with the re- 
luctant subjection of India, T do not hesitate to say that so 
long as the present repulsive, contemptuous and hopeless plan 
for governing India continucs, neifher of these two great 
objects can ever be fully attained. Should a genoral war break 
out in Europe, a desperate war of principles, when Great 
Britain ought io strike an effectual blow for the good cause, or 
even an aggresive coalition against us—no troops could be 
safely withdrawn from the East, our vulnerable point. Nor could 
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owt force in the Mast be casily sustained ox relieved: while in 
atime of general tranqnillity, the Tndian depdis and relieving 
reserves at home- useful as they may be for defenee—could 
neither be reduced nor made available for the contingency of 
active operations. 

Tt appears Lo me to be a manifest and incontrovertible fact that 
itis only by organising an Imperial Wederation, by lusting, re- 
forming, and strengthening the native States, that the actual and 
prospective slrain on onr own military resources can be relioved, 
and those of Indin made available for Imperial objects. Wher- 
over there is a native State, there is a competent and visible 
authority, responsible for the peace and good order ofa certain 
area, and of uncertain population, Even now we.could, on an 
emergency, march all our troops out of Mysore, ox out of the 
Nizam’s dominions, with much more confidence, and with 
much less anxiety, than out of any part of our immediate 
possessions. 

Lord Dalhousie was enabled to keep up the temporary and 
superficial appearance of not having entailed a heavy burden 
both on India and on the Imperial resources, solely by not 
calling for a proper and rensonable augmentation of European 
Woops to ocoupy his territorial acquisitions, Tad he de- 
manded, as he should have done, the reinforcement of 15,000 
British soldiers required for tha Punjaub, Nagpore, and Oude, 
tho expense would have opened all eyes to the ruinous nature 
of his policy.” 

© Lord Dalhousie,” said a writer in tho Sedurday Review, 
by no means an advocate for amexation,t “ can scarcely have 
been mistaken in tho inference that the pressure of a fixed 
charge would be lightened by an extension of the area of tax- 
alion,” ‘I'he inference is quite eorrcet ; but whore is phe “fixed 
chargo”? The conclusion follows closcly enough from tho 
premisses, but 1 deny the major. Lord Dalhousie undoubtedly 
thoughé there was a fixed charge; he though that he could occupy 
the Punjaub, Nagpore, Oude, and Scinde, enlarged by confis- 


* Tio did ask for tivo or throo battalions, but did not insist upon tho 
roinforcomant age precaution that was urgontly and imporativoly required ; 
and this very modorate request loaves my atutemont intact, 

$ Saturday Roview, Wolrunry 20Us, L840, 
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cating the greater part of Ali Moyrad’s possessions, with the 
same force of 40,000 Europeans that had stulliced before those 
acquisitions were mado, Ilo scema even to havo thought that 
in certain cases tho acquisition of tovritory enabled him to di- 
minish the number of occupying troops, Thus, he writes in a 
Minute dated the 6th of Vebruary, 1866, paragraph 27 3— 

“ Scinde would bo perfectly safo with ono European corps, now 
that Meer Ali Morad has beon deprived of even tho somblanco of 
powor, while the Punjaub has become a British Provinee?!’* 

Unquestionably Scinde might well be considered more se- 
eure—though I doultif it was ever in danger from tho Seikhs—~ 
after the Punjaub had become a British poxscssion, garrisoned 
by an army of 60,000 men, including 12,000 Muropenns, besides 
an Ivvegular Force of 15,000 men, at an expense of £2,100,000 
per annum, equal {o the entire revenue of the Province If 
The cost of this additional security may appear rather heavy, 
but the whole chargo of the Regular troops was Inid on the 
Bengal Prosidency, which was well able to bear it; and Scinde, 
I may admit, reaped a part of the benefit, But that Scinde 
was moro safe, more able to dispense with Kuropean Regiments 
aftor Meer Ali Morad had beon deprived of his richest dis. 
tricts than it was before, 1 cannot admit at all, Surely Lord 
Dalhousie did not mean that he had been accustomed to regard 
Moer Ali Morad, whom wo had set up as Riis of Khyrpoor, 
in despito and at the oxpenso of his brethren, as a Vrince 
likely to commit some aggression or to engage in some conspi- 
racy against us! Ali Morad was not tho man to bo a popular 
leader: wherever his character and his antecedents were known 
in Scinde and in other parts of India, J believe ho was gencrally 
disliked and despised. But still, such as he was, he would 
obviously,have had a much groater inclination for mischief, 
and, I beliove, quite equal power for mischiel, when injured and 
disaffected hy a partial confiscation, than when onjoying, undis- 
turbed by us, his ill-gotten wealth and dominions. 

But this was always Tord Dalhousio’s argument, brought 
forward in every case of annoxation, that by destroying the 
native Princes and disbanding their armies, all the hostile and 


* Parliamentary Papors, Hast India, Additional Troops, 1868, p. 16, 
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dangerous cloments in the country were dissipated, and none 
bub oaternal enemies would remain, —the truth of which may 
be estinaled by comparing the work out out for us in Oude and 
Jhansi, recently annexed, and in our older provinces of Rohil- 
cund and Bahur, by discontented pretenders and adventurers, 
liko the Nana, JShan Bahadoor Khan, Kooar Sing, and Tantia 
‘Topce, with the moral and material assistance we roceived from 
nalive Princos and Chiefiains of overy class, during the rebel- 
lion of 1857, ‘Ihe very reverse of Lord Dalhousio’s theory is 
trne: no Sovercign in India is so foolish as to think of com- 
milling any aggreshion against us; we require literally 20 troops 
for the special duty of watching the litte armies of native States; 
every native Prince is 2 conservative agent, who knows him- 
self to be bound over under heavy penalties to keep the peace ; 
and whenover we extinguish a Principality, we not only lot 
looso all tho swash-bucklers and fanatics who have hitherto 
beon harmlessly employed and amused within its precincts, but 
wo vouso the spirit which makes the men of that class powerful 
and popular. 

Tho idea that the great use of our amy is to protect the 
fionticrs, and that our “sctiled” provinces may almost bo left 
to take care of themsclyes, pervades all the writings of tho ac 
quisitive school, ‘Thus Mr, George Campbell, perhaps the 
most ablo advocate of consolidation, wrote in 1852 -— 

“The army heretofore employed in guarding our frontiers has only 
boen moved forward: and, in fact, instead of being inerensed in mum- 
boxs or oxpense, has rather beon dimnished since the conclusion of 
the war?’ 

The force in Tindoostan was indeed diminished ; important 
alations were denuded to garrigon the Punjab; and tho conse- 
quonce was that in 1867 the great slratogic pointy gnd centres 
of political influence, the cities of Delhi and Agra, and Bareilly, 
the chiof town of Rohileund, with the surrounding districts, at 
once fell into the hands of the mutincers and rebels, and were 
not recovered until after several months of marching and 
fighting, And again :— 

“I is porfectly clonr that our older territory must require fewer 
troops (han it did in 1836-6, now that the fiontier is advanced many 


* (1, Onmpholl's Afedern Tada, 1852, p. 430. : 
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hundred milo, (!) that the Gwalior army is Wansformed into a British 
force, and thot the country has in every way become moro settled.) * 

A great part of the Gwalior army was transformed into a 
British force, and although restrained and delayed for some 
time by the Maharajah Scindia, tool: the field against us in 
1857, and gave a great deal of trouble; while that part of the 
Gwalior army which did roé become a British force, but re- 
mained in the native Prince’s service, dhough equally i-dis- 
posed, was perfectly inactive and innocuous throughout the 
rebellion. 

Tt must also be romarked that at the outbreak of the muti- 
nies in 1857, tho native army was nol only unncocssarily largo 
and expensive,—the lust of patronage having swelled the local 
Contingents, providing good places for English officers, without 
diminishing the Staff or the number of the Regular Regiments, 
—but it was dangerously large, Tvery one who has observed 
the habits and sentiments of the Indian soldiory can testify to 
the accuracy of Lord Mllenborough’s opinion :— 

“Tt was impossiblo for me nol to sce the respect which our own 
soldicrs entortainod for native Prinecs. I felt satisfied that I never 
stood so strong with our own army as when I was surrounded by 
native Princes, ‘hoy like to sea respect shown to their nativo 
Princes.” | 

Reeruited, in the various arms of the service, from all the 
most walike tribes of India, animated with recent and tradis 
tional achievements, and yet alienated by the exclusion of their 
yaco from even the lowest military command and distinction ; 
stationed, frequently for years, within the limits of the allied 
States, the Sepoys took tho deepest interest in the fate of the 
native Princes; and they were peculiarly exposed to be per- 
sonally taunted in places of public resort, with being accom- 
plices in the destruction of all tho historical dignitics and 
ancient institutions, which every native with a spark of honour 
and national pride, was bound to admire, to love, and Lo respect. 
The same temper, the same passions exist now-n-days, Sir 
Mark Cubbon, a very shrewd and practised observer of native 

* G, Campboll’s Afode: x India, 1852, p. 431, 
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character and fcolings, wroto as follows in a private letter to a 
friend, dated the @2ud of May, 1859:— 

#Thoro nover was auch e mistake aa to suppose thet the hostile 
apiril has boon oxtinguished or cowed by tho suppression of the 
mutiny, and that we can aufely da now what would have been 
dangerous in former times,” 

It is ag true now as il was in 1857, that every extinction of a 
fiiendly Principality at once adds to our immediate responsibi- 
litics, burdens owr military strength, and lowers our moral 
dignity before the people of India. Not only does that grasp- 
ing and greedy policy cause an ever increasing domand for 
European troops, but it prevents us from haying a trustworthy 
native army,—il deteriorates and demoralises the best native 
goldicrs in the service, Maintain the allied States in willing 
alleginneo, and the native army may bo safely recruited from 
the most warlike raves in Tudia to any strength requixed, 
trusted with the moot efficient arms, and (a great part of them) 
employed, for occasional and emergont service, in almost any 
part of the world, But turn those States into British Provinces, 
and then, besides British troops being required for their occu- 
pation, the nocessily for cautiously raising and arming native 
Regiments, aud for balancing Uhcir numbers by a certain pro- 
portion of uropean soldiers, will be indefinitely cuhanced. 

Tt is strange to see how Gord Canning, led away by the par- 
ticular lemplation of Mysore, could yet express himself with 
such force and decision on the general question of extending 
our torritortul limits. Te writes to the Sacretary of State, in 
paragraph 33 of the Adoption despatch of the 80th April 1860, 
to the following eflect ~~ 

"Wo shall not become atronger so long as wo continue adding to 
our lorrilory without adding to our uropean force; and fhe additions 
fo that force which wo alvoady require, avo probably as largo as 
Mngland eu convenicuily furnish, and thoy will coitainly cost as 
much ag India can conveniently pay.” 


CUALPTER VITI. 
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Bor prosuming that I havo snecessfully established my two 
points,—firstly, that on grounds of legal right, and according 
to the terms of ‘l'reatios, the Siate of Mysore ought to be pre- 
served as a separate Government, and not incorporated in our 
immediate possessions,—and, secondly, that ils distinct presery- 
ation is the most prudent and advantageous policy for tho 
British Empire,—thero is still a class of objections to a course 
of more abstract justice, that has considerable weight both in 
India and at home, that desorves our notice, and even demands 
our respect, : 

It is asked whether the British Government having de facto, 
if not de jure, attained to the position of Imperial Suzerain of 
all India, is to exercise ils immense power for the benefit of the 
Princes and nobles, or for the benefit of the people at large ; 
whether a native administration can possibly be as good as 
ours; and whether wo are not hound—cven at somo risk and 
sacrifice—to take overy fair opportunity of oxtending the uni- 
form application of our system of government to those whose 
best interests will be thereby promoted, ‘ ‘The obligations of 
tho British Government to the people of Mysore,” said Jord 
Canning, in his memorablo letter to the Rajah, “are as sacred 
as its self-imposed obligations to your Highness." 

Many people would point to the Rajah’s misrule of Mysore, 
or Lo the acts of oppression and cruelty that were perpetrated 
in Oodeypoor,} and ask whether it is advisable that the native 
Princes of India should be overywhore relensed from British 
control, 1 do not wish to emancipato the Princes from British 
control. TI cpmplain—more especially in this particular ease 


* Ante, p, 71, 
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of Mysoro—that control has never been properly or steadily 
applied, that we have always neglected goneral principles and 
meddled in obscure particulars: and that after finding our in- 
termittont and desultory dabbling in details to be utterly m- 
productive of substantial reform, we havo pressed that false and 
fruiuless method to its extrome, by deposing all the local digni- 
taries, sweeping all tho patriarchal institutions into the dust- 
bin, and distributing Mnglish officers over the country in overy 
place of honour and cmolument. 

Thus in Mysore, as in our own posscasions, although we 
have indeed introduced order and regularity into every depart- 

* ment, wo liave done little or nothing to initiato or instruct the 
rank and wealth of the country—the old governing classes, or 
the new class of educated natives,—in the practical working of 
the reformed administration. 

We have stopped the independent development of the Ilin- 
doo races, by taking the management of overy detail of their 
affairs upon ourselves, and condemning their best men to an in- 
significant and humiliating position, or to a discontented in- 
activity, All the progressive cnergy and ambition of India is 
forcibly turned by our exclusive policy into tho direction cither 
of fanaticism, or of conspiracy,—or of both combined. We havo 
cavricd the system of class-government Lo th greatest extrema, 
retaining tho entire and distinct series of superior officces—all 
accoss being denied to natives,—in the hands, not only of a 
class, but of forcigners,—not only of forcignors, but to a great 
extent of inefficient and unqualified foreigners, 

OL course T would not be understood to make any compa- 
rison, cither as to moxal end and aim, or as to beneficial results, 
between our Government and that of Tippoo Sultan in Mysore; 
and yot we seom to have fallen into the very error attributed by 
Sir John Mualeolm to that bigoted Mahomedan Prince, with 
the same eflect of a positive detorioration in the character of 
our native coadjutors. Tn a Report to the Governor General 
on the state of ‘Nippoa’s dominions, Malcolm comments on the 
Sultan’s want of snecess in the administration of Mysore, as 
compared with what had been done by his father, Hyder Al, 
and says that it may be ascribed to his chiefly omploying 
Mussulman Asofs and Amildars, which Ilyder seldom did. The 
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Iindoos still do the business, Jué are more veral from having 
less responstbility.* 

While tho founders of our Indian Empiro were maintaining 
and strongthoning & precarious position, controlling and conei- 
Hating allies, and contending with powerful cnemies, the 
English in India continued to place a high value on the good 
will and good opinion of the natives, While they were evok- 
ing peace and order out of 2 chaos of conflicting interests, 
they learned at every step to appreciate the value of native 
tact in negotintion, and of nativo skill and experience in tho 
settlement of districts, And, ay in all times of veal difficulty, 
tho work was done by a few men: our most eclebrated tasks of 
pacification and organisation, were effected by one or two able 
and experionced English officers in cach province, by means of 
some spocial native agency. No doubt on many occasions, at a 
yory omly period in the process of conversion, the ignorance 
and prejudices of the local authorities whom our officers found 
in the districts, induced some of that passive obstruction and 
counteraction, of which Genoral Cubbon, as we have seen, had 
reason to complain in Mysore, and necessitated for a time the 
employment of European Assistanta, who could understand 
what was required of them, and could be trustod to obey 
orders, But therd'was no wish lo bring the natives back to 
thoir old places, or to train up a new generation to succeed to 
them, LEvory appointment gained for the dominant xace was 
pormancntly appropriated, if it was worth having, 

As our supremacy became every day more surely calublished 
and acknowledged, the immediate obvious necessity for reliance 
on native agency rapidly diminished, and the slrcam of patron~ 
age, swelled by private interest, by national and professional 
pride, and by official pedantry, has filled the country with 
English gontlomen to be provided fox, with apparent functions 
to be performed, and with ever increasing claims for promo- 
tion or pensions. ‘Ihe mass of English idlors and nonontities 
tv the civil and military services certainly do not add to the 
physical strength of the British Empiro in India, while thoy 
detract from its moral strength, lower the native ideal standard 
of English ability and dignity, and introduce those constant 
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provocations of levity, insolenco, and contempt, which are so 
dangerous to our power, and derogatory to our national reputa- 
tion, ‘Cho sama great vice pervades (he whole organisation ; 
an unnatural and degrading rule of exelusion is manifest in all 
our establishments ; appointments for Jnglishmen are multi- 
plied ; and young Muglishmen without any peculiar qualifica- 
tions aro placed even in minor positions, the duties of which 
could bo fullfilled ina much more efficient manner by natives, 
with the great advantage of their improvement in knowledge, 
in self-respect, and in attachment to British institutions, 

Just in proportion as our direct possessions haye been ex- 
tended by amexation, competent English officers haye been 
moro thinly seuttered over the country. The Civil Service has 
been largely supplemented by the Army. Even that source 
has frequently scemed to be exhausted; and promotions of 
Bglishmen from the “ uncovenanted” yanks have been occa 
sionally made Lo appointments Unat had been previously reserved 
fox commissioned and covenanted servants; bub all natives 
wor, and are still, consigned to an inferior range ; thoy are 
destined to remain Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magistrates 
for over, subordinate and inferior to the youngest newly-ar- 
rived covenanted Assistant or military offiecr, and incapable of 
altaining to any post where distinction may be won by original 
and independent action. 

It is the greatest mistake lo suppose that our elaborate ar- 
rangements have prt an end to corruption in high plaeca 
What with the confusion of tongucs, and the want of a public 
opinion, it is gencrally impossible to prove or to disprove par- 
tionlar cases; but with well-informed and exporionced persons 
there is no doubt as to its prevalence, ‘Lhe corruption is still 
in high places, although among a diflerent sot of pgrsons from 
those who would have been the recipients under nitive rule. 
The class of officinls that is really tainted with corrupt and 
fraudulent malpractices, is chicily to be found among the Amla, 
the wretchodly paid ministerial officers of the Courts and of the 
Collectors’ offices, those who too often can retard or expedite 
business, and bar access to their superiors, at their will; and 
who, in the worst instances, absolutely pull the wires of an in- 
dolont or incapable principal, who shiclds them from view, and 
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relioves them from responsibility. Our English hierarchy, 
with all its symmetrical procedure, with all ils apparatus of 
checks and balances, is too often the whited sepulchre of ad- 
ministration, beautiful on the ontside, but within which are 
dead men's bones and all uncleanness, ‘The receipt of presents 
and bribes is winked at, almost recognised as o legitimate 
source of cmolument, by immomorial Oriental custom: and the 
system of our Government has proved no remedy for cor. 
ruption, but has merely aggravated its infamy and seerccy, 
and has reduced both givers and takers of bribes to a state of 
permanent distrust and chronic desperation, Under native 
rule this abomination assumes a milder and more regular form; 
is pervaded by a mingled notion of coremonial observance and 
compensation for inadequate cmolument, and is mitigated in 
practice by partial publicity, and by certain traditional limits 
of equity and compassion, And thus il docs not involve so 
much perfidy and injustice, nor produco so much malignily 
and false accusation in an unreformed native State, as it docs 
in our own provinces. Nor is this custom of conciliatory gifts 
to men in power, necessarily accompanied by extortion or by 
the perversion of justice. ‘his is explained with great luci- 
dity in the following passage from a Minute written by Lord 
Macaulay when ho was a membor of the Supreme Council of 
India :— 

A court may be corrupt, and yel if may do much good; indeed, 
there ia scarecly any court so comupt as not to do much moro justico 
than injustico; for thare is no reason to beliove that tho party who 
is in the right will be less able to feo the judgo than tho party who is 
in the wrong; and, ceteris paribus, the worst judgo will, fiom selfish 
motives, decide rightly rather than wrongly. Thus we soo that in 
many countrios and through many ages, society is held together, 
ordar is préserved, proporty is acctinululed, though tho courts con- 
stantly receive bibes, and occasionally pervert judgment,” 

Qhe great defect in the administration of native States is, 
that they, for the most part, have no regular code of law or 
courts of justice at all; the great landholders and the collec- 
tore of revenue exercising judicial functions in person and by 
sclfappointed depulies, cach within his own jurisdiction, in a 
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rude so-called patriarchal fashion, which our Government has 
unfortunately followed in the Non-regulation Provinces,* to 
the extent of confounding judicial, exccutive, and reyenue 
functions in the hands of overy ollicial, 

An Lnglish public servant in Indin is perfectly secure and 
comfortable ao long as he preserves amicable relations with his 
oflicial superiors. By keeping up his monthly retwns, annual 
reports, and English correspondence, and keeping down the 
arrears of curvent business with the aid of clever native sub- 
ordinates, a smooth appearanca can be easily maintained before 
the higher authoritics. Towever incapable and indolent, how- 
ovor dependent on his undeilings he may be, so long as he is 
popularly reported to have a good name at head-quaters, 
no native will undertake the Quixotic task of denouncing him 
or his adhereuts, All opon scandal may be avoided, and with 
alittle good luck and prudence, be may safoly and successfully 
float and rise far above the highest point attainable by the 
ablest and most deserving native, Tlow he stands with the 
poople of his district, how they speak among themselves of 
hia public conduct or private character, is a matter of very 
little moment, and can neither injure his prospects nor affect 
his social position. 

On the other hand, a native Judge or Prefect is sure to find 
his own level; ho would be fully subjected, in all the inter- 
course of lile, to tho public opinion of his town or district ; and 
if he became justly obuoaions to the community, not only 
might he bo visitedk with those legitimate social penaltics fiom 
which the Huropoan in a similar position is perfectly exempt, 
but there would bo none of that despair of being heard, and 
dread of the consequences of such audacity, which too often 
prevents a complaint being made against an Mnglish Civilian, 
and there would be no compunetion, on the part of Govern- 
ment, as to lis removal, reduction, or dismissal, 

And while it is notorious that in our own Provinces corrupt 
practices are very seldom detected or punished, except in pelty 
and trifling cases, the highest offenders in native States arc 
exposed Lo summary und exemplary correction, if popular indig- 
nation is rousud to the pitch of clamour by their extortion, or 
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if by any other means the scandal is forced upon the Princo’s 
attention. No doubt the inquisition would be conducted with. 
out any regular arraignment, and with a complete disregard of 
tho rules of evidence; even if no specific charge could bo 
proved, the possession of unaccountably large private funds 
would probably be held to criminate the accused sufficiently 
to wairant his degradation and the forfeiture of his goods, 
Unquestionably this check is intermittent and capricious in its 
performance ; but, maintained and sot in motion by public 
opinion—of which the Prince himself is susceptiblo—it does 
constitute a check more effective, ay every nativo will tell us, 
than any that has been devised by the British Government, 

We are not, in short, justified in concluding cither that offi- 
cial oppression and corruption icign unbridled and unpunished 
in the normal and unreformed native Principality, or that these 
evils are expunged, or even materially lessened, on the introduce- 
tion of British rulo. Matters are neither so bad in nativo 
States, nor so good in the British dominions, as is commonly 
represented, 

The English Government has allempted by merely penal 
measures, to obtain the irreconcileable advantages of the 
cheapness of Oriental, and the purity of Muropcan, admin- 
istration, Very insuflicient pay, and but little confidence and 
encouragement havo becn hitherto afforded to native officials. 
Not only are thoy badly paid, but no amount of ability and 
faithful service can secure their advancement to places of con 
sideration and profit for which thoy may be woll qualified. Lt 
is not reasonablo to expect honour end loyalty to spring up 
and flourish as the return for neglect, contempt, and humilia- 
tion, Ilopeless exclusion and proseription will not produce a 
reformation, but something very different. 

It has been argued, from the results of the attempt in Myson C, 
that native agency, except in subordinate places, is a failure 
under our legal and ordorly system, and that all the superior 
officers of every department in provinces under our control 
must be European. Now, so far as the oxperiment was a 
failure, I belicve that the failure was inevitable, that the expe- 
riment of native administration in the highor ranks under 
British supervision, was never fairly tried, has never been 
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allowed « fair chance of success there or elsewhere. In My- 
soro we tried at firat Lo work our civilised machinery, requiring 
punctuality, pationce, and assiduous attention, and presuppos- 
ing the equality of all before the law, with the instruments we 
found to our hand, with the old set of prejudiced and unedu- 
cated native ollicials, We tied to keep a complex and delicato 
ongine at work with unskilled and wmnvilling labour, We did 
not try very long. No opportunity was lost of golting rid of 
the Foujdars, the higher officials whom we found in charge of 
districts, and as thoy wore removed their places were taken by 
English Supcrintondents, No attempt seems ever to have been 
made to obtain natives of English education, judicial training 
and established character, for such offices, No one ever thought 
of strongthening the local administration by bringing a single 
well educated and trained native judge or collector from Calcutta, 
Bombay, or Madras. No one ever thought of tuning to such 
men for assistance, No one thought of finding an appointment 
for any ono who was not an English gentleman, a“ coyenanted” 
Civilian, or an officer in the Army. 

I deny that it is impossible or even difficult, now-a-days, 
to find a certain number of native gentlemen morally and men- 
tally competent to execute the dutios of the highest posts in 
the civil government of India, in conformity with our own 
principles and practice, ‘Thero are literally xo grounds—nnd 
Tchallengo contradiction on this point—for casting the slight- 
cat genoral asporsion on tho honour and probity of the higher 
elnss of owr native public servants, cithor in the Judicial or 
Revenue Departments—the Sudder Amcens and Deputy Col- 
leators. ‘They are, for the most part, fairly, though not hand- 
somely, paid ; and notwithstanding their subordinate functions, 
undefined rank, and circumscribed prospects, their, credit for 
officiency and integrity stands desorvedly high, both with the 
Government and tho people. 

Now let us inquire what has been dono for this deserving 
class in Mysore, whore Lord William Bentinck, in assuming 
the chargo, desived that “the agency should be oxclusively 
native ; indeed, that the exisling native institutions should be 
carefully mointained.’* Tloro, at least, in this reformed native 
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State, wo might expect to find that during our thirty years’ 
mauagement, a body of native gentlemen had been educated 
and trained to tho public service, and would be capable of 
undertaking many, if not nearly all of the important posts 
throughout the country,—the power of supervision and control, 
and the highest executive authority being vested in the hands 
of three or four British oflicers. But no! over since 1882 the 
natives have been steadily losing, and English gentlemen have 
been continually gaining ground in the field of civil employ- 
ment, There has been a constantly recurring tendency to a 
more elaborate organisation of departmental establishments, 
sometimes with good reason, but always with the same result, 
—more appointments for Muropean officers. Not a single 
native has ever beon promoted to the charge of a district, 
although, in spite of the small encouragement offered to edu- 
cated mon, there are many fully competent for such duties. 

The details of the Mysore Educational Department, as 
given in Mx. Bowring’s Administration Report for 1868-3, 
afford a good epitome of the scope and effect of the Edn- 
cational operations of Government throughout India,—a fair 
example of that shallow, showy, and fussy misdirection of 
the public resources, which wo call civilisation and pro- 
gress, and for which we claim so much credit. 

The population of Mysore is nearly four millions, ‘The 
number of scholaxs in the schools maintained oy aided by the 
local Government during the official year, was 8817, Of theao 
it is said that 1450 ave learning the Mnglish language, and 722 
are educated up to the University entrance standard—- ovidently 
belonging to an urban class whoso parents are well able to pay 
for theiy education, most of whom would do so if the Govern. 
mont would Ieave them alone, but who cortainly have no claim 
whatever to an education for their children—the school-fecs 
being quite nominal—at the expense of the agricultural popu- 
lation, 

But out of these 2817 scholars, we find that 484, or about 
one-fifth, are of English or Hast Indian parentage, snd 
that the schools they attend receive fully one-fourth of the 
public monoy oxpended as grants in nid. ‘Tha people of 
this description may perhaps be able to muster, al the very 
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most-—exclusive of the military, who have their own schools— 
two thousand out of the four million inhabitants of Mysore, 
and they are all located in the town and cantonment of Banga- 
lore, By no means a poor class, as compared with others, 
utlerly insignificant in numbers, and consisting chiefly of 
British military pensioners and their descondants, thoy are yot 
allowed to awallow up one quarter of the funds allotted for the 
encouragement of Kducation, 

The total expenditure of the Mysore Educational Depart- 
ment for the year 1862-3 was, in round numbers, £5,000. Of 
this, £2,000 wont in the salarics of the Director and Inspec- 
tors; and of the remainder, two-thirds, or £2,000 more, were 
devoted to schools at the official capital, Bangalore—popula- ° 
tion under 100,000—lcaving just one-fifth, £1,000, for the 
schools of the 8,000,000 provincials* 

Doubtless the highly respectable gentleman who perhaps 
yeccives a better income as Virector of Public Instruction than 
he could ecurn in his legitimate sphere of an independent 
schoolmaster, does his work most consciontiously, and sends in 
a most satisfactory annual Report of his labours, with the pret- 
ticst tabulated statomonts ; but with the doubtful exception of 
himself and his inspecting colleagues, I do not believe that any 
man, woman, or child in Mysore, dorives any real benefit from 
this absurd misapplication of tho public funds—cortainly no 
ono who has the slightest claim to assistance from the State, I 
believe that if the Governmont of Mysore—and my remarks 
are intended lo apply equally to the Government of India— 
were to give wp meddling with the details of education, md 
wero to confine ils action to providing the machinery, cithor by 
Universities or by boards of examiners, for ascertaining and 
declaring tho qualifications of candidates for the public ser- 
vice, and for granting degrees and, certificates of proficiency in 
Law and Medicine, it would undertake quite as much as any 
Government legitimately and fairly can, and would promote 
education much more effectually than by sustaining or assisting 
any number of schools. T bolievo that Government schools 
and stipendiary instruction attract the wrong sort of students, 
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and obslrnet the offoris of tho right sort of leachers, If pro. 
por inducements were held out to persons of recognised posi- 
tion and ample fortune to give their children a good English 
education—if a fair ficld to all qualifiod natives were opened 
by Government—tho greatest possible encouragement would 
be given both to schoolmasters and scholars," 

I would exelude no person from employment, or from com- 
petition for cmployment, on account of his caste or connections 
in India, any more than I would in England; but [ believe 
that those who can qualify themselves without any extrancons 
aid, will in general be found to be better qualified, both morally 
and intellectually, than those who have been raiscd above their 

“ordinary sphore by charity schooling, pullic or private, by 
Government scholarships or other factitious means, or who 
have sought for education morcly as a stock in twade, Mon of 
decided gonius, and evan of oxtraordinary talent, may bo left 
to work their way upwards; most certainly the Government 
has no special faculty for drawing them from their obsourity 
in their early youth, 

In my humble opinion, the connection between the Govern- 
ment and education in India, hampers the progress of reform 
by rendering education unpopular and unfashionable, and by 
discouraging natural enterprise and individual solf-reliance.t 

Tt must not be supposed that 1 attach any very great impor- 
tance to this particular topie; that I consider a very grievous 
injury to be inflicted on Mysore by this annual prodigality of 
five thousand pounds, that £ burn with indignation against 
so vory harmless a hobby as Government education: ‘The 
yeason of my expatiating so far on this question is, that 
this fallacious system of public instruction is one of those “ in 
estimable blessings of British rulo”, that would most certainly 


* What dotors mon of rani in India from ontoring tho British sorvico, 
or bringing up thoir childron with that object, is that, whothor in Civil ox 
military omploy, a native has been hitherto compalled to commence life 
in @ position little, if at all, inised above that of a monial servant 
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¥ Very harmless, at least, so long as no xeligious tonching is allowed in 
any Govornment school, and no grant is givon to any prosolytising oata- 
blishmont. Any doviation from this iulo I hold to bo iniquitous and of a 
dangerous tondenoy, 
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be declared to be imperilled by the restoration of the Rajah’s 
Government, 

An altered distribution of the territorial divisions of Mysore 
and a comprchensive revision of establishments, mainly after 
the pattern of the Punjaub, was recommended by the present 
Commissioner, Mx, Bowring, in June, and sanctioned by the 
Government of India in September, 1862; and the complete 
inauguration of the new arrangements is announced in tho 
Administration Report of Mysore for the official year 1862.3, 
Lhe general eflect of the revised organisation may be briefly 
summed up as follows :—the number of appointments in the 
Executive and Judicial Departments, filled by English gentle- 
mon, is raised from (wenty-one to twonly-seven, their aggregate 
salaries from £28,000 to £40,000, and the average annual 
salary—from the Commissioner's £5,000 down to the junior 
Assistant's £500—is increased from :€1,300 to £1,500." ‘The 
good work which hat been so well begun in Lord Dathonsie’s 
time is still carried on! 

Bul the higher native officials participate very moderately, if 
at all, in the benefits of this revision of establishmonts. Some 
of the changes are not as fully explained as could be wished ; 
bul, on the whole, it appears to mo that this body of public 
servants gains a little in position and prospocts—though even 
thal is doubtfiul-—but loses decidedly in the number of suparior 
appointments open to the clays, and’ in the agaregate of its 
emoluments} 

‘his latest inrodd npon the constitution of Mysore—though 
introduced merely as a revision of establishments, and evidently 
considered ag a mere inatter of routine—sirikes me as being a 
very remarkable disclosure, after a thirty years? probation, of 
the witer inability or unwillingness of our authorities in India, 
according 40 the maxims which prevail at Calcutta, to carry 
out the reform of a native State with the express object, loyally 
avowed and loyally fullled, of replacing the administration 
in native hands, 

If the present administration of Mysore is of such a nature 
that it cannot bo maintained without a full complement of 
* Adniuistration Roport of Mysore, 1862-3, paragiaph 181, 
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Hinglish officers, and without the constant support of British 
troops, then 1 say it is not an adwinistration that is really 
suited to the country or to the people. Ib may last fora time, 
it may be compatible with a high state of social order and 
material prosperity, it may have been a neecssary stage in the 
production of that state of order and prosperity, but on the 
face of it such an administration is temporary and provisional, 
and it ceases lo be ayelorming or progressive agent when its 
temporary nature is forgotten, when the class interests and na. 
tional arrogance of alicn rulers, suggest that it should be per 
fected and perpetuated, 

I know well to what inflammatory misrepresentations I cx. 
pose myself at the hands of that large portion of the Press of 
India impersonating the British oflicial and commercial inte. 
yests of the hour. J may bo accused of abandoning the 
authority and dignity of Great Britain, of libelling my own 
countrymen, of flattering the natives, pandering to their envy, 
hatred, and jenlousy, and even apologising for their worst and 
most notorious vices of corruption, cruelty, and sloth, T am 
not very mindful of attacks from that quarter; and T am not 
yery apprehensive of being misunderstood in England; but I 
may perhaps take this opportunity of anticipating certain 
objections, 

I maintain, then, that by the policy which T recommend, 
British authority would bo greatly strongthened, In thas 
diplomatic reconstruction of tho Empire in India, which I 
believe is now urgently required, I would wot resign an atom 
of Imperial power; I would more openly assert i T would 
cause it to be more distinctly acknowledged, and more ponerally 
understood and respeetcd—I would give up no means of 
influence, T would strengthen thoso that exist already, and I 
would acquire more, Our iniluence—politicul, moral, and social 
—~is at present quite as strong in the native States of Mysore or 
Hyderabad, as it is in our own districts of Bellary, Kurnool, 
or Cuddapah, which fell to the Nizam’s share in the partition 
of ‘Lippoo’s dominions, and were eventually ceded to us in 
1800, to provide for the expense of owr subsidiary troops, 
Tndeed on the proverbial grounds of omne tynotum pro magni 
Jico, I believe that the reputation and authority of the British 
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Government and nation stand much higher in the more remote 
native States, then in those under direct control, or in our own 
immediate possessions, where familiarity with ow institutions 
and manners has dispelled awe and blunted admiration. 

And J tolully und emphatically deny that by anything I have 
said in this Chapter, or in any part of this book, I have depre- 
ciated the uchievements, or eried down the just fame of those 
eminent public servants, who during the last half century, 
have raised the stately structure of our Indian Empire, and have 
adorned itwith 59 many enduring trophiesof humane and peace- 
ful progress. ‘Che great names of tho past generation, and the 
greatest who yot survive—such men as Mountstuart Elphin- 
slono, Malcolm, Metealfe, St, George Tucker, Goncial Baiggs, 
and Sir George Clerk—are all on my side. And though many 
of the new school are, I fear, at presont opposed to that policy 
by which alone, as I believe, the Indian Empire can bo long 
preserved by Great Britain as a beneficial and honourable 
charge, I am neither hopeless of secing them converted, nor 
blind to their groat merits, T do not presume to disparage a 
Lawrence, a ‘Lomple, or av Hdwardes ; I feel myself unworthy 
and unqualified to express the admiration that I feel for their 
unrivalled labows, ‘I'he mistake against which I contend is 
that of assuming, as tho indiscriminate culogists of * the set- 
viecs” and the system sometimes appear to do, that every 
English official who supplants a native in a rocently annexed. 
Province, or exclales ono in a sottled district, is necessarily a 
Lawreneo, « Vemple, or an Rdwardes. 

What T desire, and yventuio humbly to recommend, is that 
we should endeavour to gain the confidence of the Princes and 
their advisors, that we should aim at the instruction and not at 
tho destruction of native administrators, and that whenever 
and wherever the local abuacs ave so rooted and inveterate, the 
local magnates so ignorant wd depraved, that the only possible 
wre consints in racicnl oxtirpation and removal—and this may 
havo beon the cuse in Mysore—wo should never lose sight of 
what ought to be the chief end and object of our most rigorous 
meaeures, the installation, one by one, as soon as may safely 
he, of trained native statesmen and magistrates in the place of 
theiy British teachers and preewsors, ‘This plan may seem to 
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the bureaucratic mind to savour too much of a self-denying 
ordinance, and to endanger the official fabric ; but I am con. 
yinced that the happiness and permancnt civilisation of a 
people will be more advanced by the development of their 
capacity for self-government, than hy a stercatyped systom—bo 
it ever so symmetiical and ever so benovelont—ol foreign and 
exclusive nepotism, 

Where an immense population is subjected to an alien race, 
and especially where the natives and the conquerors are of 
different religions and colours, there must exist some amount 
of repugnance and heartburning; and nothing but the 
most scrupulous respect for ancicnt rights, and 2 gencrous re 
cognition of native talents and qualifications on the part of 
tho dominant xace, can overcome the natural repugnance toa 
foreign yoke, and secure permanent or even long-continned 
submission and peace. 

In the cause of progress not less than in the cause of poace, 
I plead for the maintenance of native States, and for the clova- 
tion of native statesmen and administrators, 

Even if there were the greatest reason (o dread that large 
proportion of native officials, when installed in the higher posts 
after an apprenticeship in our schools, would prove intriguers, 
tyrants, and corruptionists—I should still say that it would be 
better to leave the Tindoo to stagger and struggle through tha 
bogs and thickets of bribery and oppression, than to keep him for 
ever cramped and constrained in tho sleait- Waistcoat of foreign 
management, Ifaving once pliced him in ‘tho right way, Wo 
uced not abandon him to hig fate; we may still give hima 
helping hand in his difficulties, 

‘Shere will always be work cnough in India for our Law- 
zences amt ‘l'cmples, but a great part of the work that has now 
fallen—through patronage, official pedantry, and national arro- 
gance—into the hands of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, onght 
to be transferred cautiously and gradually to the hands of odu- 
cated and trained natives, by whom it could be executed ina 
style and with actual results move genuine, more finished, and 
more popularly acceptable than can’ ever be expected under 
existing arrangements, And the proportion of higher appoint- 
monts, the positive share in the Government of India, that may 
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be safely entrusted lo natives—in tho Vrincipalities as well as 
in British Provinees-—is an increasing proportion, and the 
demand for its concession will every day become more inrosist- 
ible. 

Tt is in the reform of the native States, and in. that direction 
alone, as L believe, that the regeneration of India, including 
our own immediate possessions, can be pursued, Bul nothing 
but iteration, reiteration and importunity in the cause of a far- 
sighted Imperial policy, can counteract and finally destroy 
—in the minis cither of the English public, or of influential 
natives—the mischievous effects of ten years’ unrestrained 
acquisilivencss, and of constant appeals to the pride and proju- 
dices of race, and British interests, and “the true interests” of 
the natives, and Christian duties, and European destinies, and 
all that horrible mixtuwe of cant and cupidity by which the an- 
nexation policy was vindicated, which is now being cautiously 
yovivod in certain quarters, and which may be expected to 
inerease and multiply during the period of political success 
and material prosperity, which we may hope lics before us. 

And if the most sanguine expectations of material prosperity 
should be realised; if by sheer dint of a long peace and admi- 
nistrative skill, the resources and revenues of ow Government 
should continne to increase, and British capital continue to be 
more largely invested in works of productive utility, and rail- 
way communications become perfected throughout India; our 
provoentions and our obligations to interfere with the administra- 
tion of native States will become more frequent, I wish to make 
our interferonca more casy and moro eflicient, I am by no 
moans of opinion that our power should be timidly exerted in 
controlling and superintonding the government of native States, 
I should rather complain that it has not been used sufliciently, 
and not in the most effectual and acceptable manner and direc- 
tion, We have aimed more at extending our. boundarics than 
our laws and customs, more at cnlarging our patronage than 
our moral influence, 

It is the complete separation of judicial and exceutive func- 
tions, the prontulgation of a Code, and the limitation of the 
Princo’s powor over the public revenue,—all of which have 
been established in ‘Lravancore,—that tend to transform an 
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Asiatic despotism into a constitutional monarchy. And this 
good work could have been, and still can he, as well done in 
Mysore, as it has beon in the less important State of ‘Lravan- 
core, under the auspices of the Madras Government, and with 
the hearty approval of the present enlightened Rajah, 

Undoubtedly much remains to be done in ‘Travancore ; many 
reforms are crude and imperfect; others, like many of our own, 
are but showy and superficial; some gross abuses, protected 
by ancient usage and religious prejudice, are still untonched ; 
but, on the whole, this Principality is decidedly more advanced 
than any one of those in direct subordination to the Calcutta 
Foreign Office, and the condition of the people, and their fecl- 
ings towards the Government, may be favourably compared 
with the state of affairs in the adjoining districts of the Madvas 
Presidency. 

Yot Travancore was at one time in a much worso plight than 
Mysore was in 183%. In the year 1808 the Subsidy due to 
the Honourable Company had fallen into a long arrear; tho 
Rajah, under the influence of an ambitious Dewan, defied the 
injunctions of the Madras Government to reduce the number of 
his troops, and for several months resisted in the field the mili- 
tary meastu'es that were adopted for his coercion, When the 
‘Travancore army was disporsed, the ewan committed anicide,and 
the Rajah was reduced to terms of subimiasion, Lhe expenses of 
the war and other panaltics imposed upon tho State, the inca 
pacity af the new Dewan, and the infirmitics and imbecility of 
tho Rajah, impeded no recovery from the disorders consequent 
on tho recent inswrection, ‘The Subsidy again fell into 
arrears, a spirit of disaffection beeame manifest throughout the 
country ; and in 1809, under Article V of the ‘l'veaty of 1805,* 
(identical evith Article IV of the Subsidiary Treaty with the 
Rajah of Mysore,) the management of ‘l'ravancore was assumed 
by the British Government. For five years full authority was 
exercised by Colonel Jolin Munro, the Resident, ns Dewan or 
Prime Minister; and under his judicsioys control the public 
debts were liquidated, the reyenuo largely augmented, and 
yet, by the abolition of petty cesses, the burden of taxation 
was uch lightened. In 1814, on the accession of a young 


* Colloction of Trontics, 1812, p, 283. 
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Rajah, thesmanagement of the State was restored to a native 
Dewan, extricaled from its embarrassments, and in a condition 
of great prosperity. Bat this was under the old school of 
Anglo-Indian statesmanship,—cightcen years before Mysore 
was attached, thirty years at least before the policy of annexa- 
tion was expownded, And ‘Iyavancore was never made a field 
for patronage, and was not occupied and oyer-run with estab- 
lishments during our management, as Mysoro has been. 

‘Travancore pays an ample Subsidy to the Government of 
Madras; and yet both Prince and people would cheerfully 
acknowledge how much it owes to British protection and 
guidance, But they certainly do not sec, and I cannot see, 
that any benefit would accrue to them by its becoming a pro- 
vince of Madras, I cannot see that the annexation of Travan- 
cove in 1809 would have been advantageous to the British 
Empire, And I cannot seo that any bencfit or advantage 
would be conferred, either upon the people of Mysoye or upon 
the Imperial Government, by the annexation of that Princi- 
pality. On tho contrary, for manifold reasons, already stated, 
I believe the change would be injurious to all classes, and, 
sooner or Inter, most damaging and burdensome to us; while 
the restoration of native rale—which might be brought about 
by a very gradual proccssy—would greatly redound to the 
honour and dignity of Great Britain, would immensely augment 
our moral influence, and onv means of extending reform; and 
might almost immediately be turned to account as a relief to 
our military expenditure, : 

The question of the relative advantages to the people, and 
to the Imperial power, of provincial uniformity, administored 
by Englishmen, aud of the greatest possible development of nativo 
ruley—both in subordinate States and in British tovritaries,—- 
is not sctlod by proving—il it could be proved,—that all the 
English gentlemen employed in the public service in India, 
are cortain to be more talented and better educated and more 
high-principled, than any native gentlomen that are available 
for the same duties—that a British Governor or Commissioner 
must necessarily be a more wise and a more able ruler than a 
Hindoo Prince. 

* Appendix I’, 
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Whether we are marching on in these British Islands 
towards an Intellectual Aristocracy may be a disputed question ; 
but I think it will hardly be a disputed question that wo have 
hitherto marched on very slowly in that direction, and that a 
political fabric of that nature is obviously not suited to the 
actual opinions and tastes, the habits and interests, of any but 
an imperceptible minority of the nation. India I believe to 
be still less prepared, and still less inclined, to welcome the 
advent of such a visionary constitution of socicty. 

Yet what the professional rulers have been striving, and still 
strive, to force upon the whole of India~granting all their 
assumptions, accepting their largest sulf-assertions,—is nothing 
but an Intellectual Aristocracy of foreigners, of unsympa- 
thising, unsociable, transitory foreigners, And some of them 
oxpect the natives of India to be content with thelr national 
degradation, and even to be grateful for its extension and 
completion. 

We can appreciate in Europe the value of a hereditary 
Monarchy, and a hereditary Peerage, without wishing to subject 
either Prince or Pocr to g competitive examination—bat in 
India the alleged incapacity of a Sovereign or Chieftain is 
made the pretoxt, not for limiting his power, but for abolishing 
it altogether, and for degrading the funily lo alipondiary insig- 
nificance. We can give duo weight at home to the claims of 
wealth and rank; bet in India, far from admitting the great 
proprietors to participate in the mauagement even of communal 
or civic’ affairs—instead of enlisting them on owr side,—we 
have done everything to injure tho properly and the prospects 
of the class, to outrage their keenest susceptibilities, and to 
reduce them to a social position even lower than that of ow 
secondary officials. Even if I admitted in full the arrogant 
pretensions of professional administrators, | should not believe 
in the efficacy of an ideal system of Government and of society, 
which I can only describe by the compound term of * Chinese 
Socialism” —a system undor which there are to be great 
establishmenis, but no great estates; no privileges, except 
official privileges; no prescriptive rights, excopl those of tho 
© covenanted Services’; no subordination, except official subor- 
dination, to which Princes must daily bow down; no dignity, 
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except official dignity; no access to even the lowest share 
in public life, execpt through a competitive examination, The 
ideal of Indian oflicials has never been brought to perfection: 
tho greatest servants of Government in India, and the ome 
Authorities, have, from time (0 lime, opposed its full realis- 
ation; but the inevitable tendency of our system has been 
just what L have described. ‘This has been, and continues 
to be, the Lendeney of ow operations in Mysore; and the 
consummation would be much facilitated by the disappearance 
of the Rajah and his Court. 

J can place no hopo or reliance upon such a system, cither 
ag a Conservative power or as a reforming agent, when once 
tho point of good order and a working administration has 
been gained, Perhaps we are entitled to a full acquittance 
for the past; perhaps we could not haye instituted order and 
progress without lorritorial possession, without exclusive con- 
tol. But if repression and proscription aro maintained too 
long, and ‘pushed too far, £ believe that the system will be 
found—not only in Mysore, but all over India,—to be ephe- 
meral and explosive, 

It is an extraordinary thing that any English statesman 
should be found to speuk of the supposed deficiencies of an 
Indian Sovercign, us i, according to the best theory of govern- 
mont extant, the Prince was bound to be the ablest and most 
active administrator in lis dominions, 

There have heen native Princes who completely answerdd 
to that, deseription ; we might find somo now, if we cared to 
look for them; bul, if a sound and practical system of govern- 
ment were fairly established in each important State, I doubt 
whether the all-accomplished, all-inquiring, all-sceing Prince 
would be the most favourable specimen of the fraternity, I 
do not expuct ov wish a native Prince to bo the best possible 
financicr, legislator and judge in the country. On the con- 
trary, T think that Oriental Sovercigns must be taught to do 
loss, rather than to do more, than they atlempt or assume to 
do, under the maxims and canons of ancient slate-craft, 

I want a Uindoo Prince, such as the Rajah of Mysore, not 
to be an accomplished administrator, not to be a profound 
slalesman, but to be the living symbol of authority aud order, 
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the visible and avowed representative of allegiance and obo- 
dicnce to Lor Majesty’s Imperial Crown, an indispensable 
connecting link and medium of communication between the 
Yeacher and the Pupil. 

There cannot be a greater mistake than to set up that ine 
vidious comparison which is xo often made, between a British 
Commissioner and a lLindoo Prince. No one bub a professed 
Republican would think of setting up such a comparison be- 
tween a Kuropean Sovercign and an eminent Statesman, 
Their attributes and fanetions are quite distinct. With a 
native Prince on the throne, and in the full possession of every 
befitting prerogative, all the influence of a British Commis- 
ssioncy may be maintained in the person of a Resident, exor- 
cising with more or less stringency, according to time and 
circumstances, the right of authoritative counsel. But no 
British Commissioner or Governor can, on the extinction of 
a native Sovereignty, fill the Prince's place, exerl the same 
influence, or wield the same moral authority. <A certain 
moval force is destroyed, and physical forea must supply the 
loss. ‘Lhe most energetic Commissioner would not under. 
tnke to govern Mysore ‘wilhout the constant support of 
British troops. More especially at any period of groat na- 
tional exciloment-—during an actual or impending invasion, 
or extensive rebellion—a British Commissionor, though bur- 
dened with full responsibility, would be absolutely powerless 
unless backed by Muropean soldiers, A British Resident in a 
native Stale of similar area, with less responsibility, would 
have more power and more influence 5 for he could bring all 
his representative authority and all his personal talents, to bear 
with full foree upon the Sovereign, his Ministers and nobles, 
upon the most intelligent, the most decply interested, and most 
influential personages in the country, upon six or cight persons 
who have the most to lose, and who know that they can be in« 
dividually identified, and made to answer for their conduct, 
But no British Commissioner could bring his own influence, 
his own powers of persuasion, to bear upon four millions or 
ten millions of people without a recognised leader, or led by a 
deposed Prince, or a desperate pretender, 

At such a time,—when a British Commissioner, without ade- 
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quate military support, would be a Jaughing-stock, a victim, ox 
a fugitive-—a [indoo Prince, such as the Rajah of Mysore, 
unvided by ow troops, with or without the countenance and 
advice of a Resident, in the face of much local opposition, 
might, by lifting up his finger, preserve the peace, not merely 
in his own dontiuions, but over a large aren of adjacent British 
territory; and would, lo say the least, neutralise or impede a 
considerable part of the hostile resourees, which, if unre- 
strained, would be arrayed against us. Such has ever been 
and, I believe, always will bo, the general effect of an allied 
native State, as a conservative power in the Empire. 

And in peaceful times, the beneficial effects of an allied 
native State, ag a yeforming agent throughout the Empire? 
ought, in my opinion, to bo equally conspicuous, A British 
Resident, properly instructed, can bring all his representative 
and personal inlluence to bear upon the Sovereign and his 
Ministers, upon six or cight persons with whom he is in close 
communication, and who are connected by innumerable ties 
with all the great interests and centres of thought of the 
country. Wheurthese are gained the battle is won ; but until 
they are guined, tho British Instructor cannot hope to make a 
very decp or permanent impression upon the millions of an 
Indian Principality, 

So long as the Princes, and all those to whom the people 
look up as their national and social leaders and celebrities, 
yegard owt political systom with distiuat and disaffection, so 
long will every reform, every material improvement, even in 
our longest settled Provinces, rest upon a precarious founda~ 
tion, so long will our Government equtinue to be not a 
organiom in India, but a mechanism s not rooted in the soil, 
not vitally connected with the population, but loosely attached 
to localities, ruming smoothly in the presences and by the 
anthority of Mnglish officers, liable to sudden and total disar- 
rangement when military force is withdrawn. T belicve that 
India under the existing course and practice of ovr rule is 
very much over-ndministered, and that if a great crisis and 
time of tial wore to come upon us, while we still adhere to 
Colentla principles, she would be found not to be governed 
at all, 
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Tt is a faci—very deplorable, perhaps, but not the less true— 
that men, even in a very advanced stage of civilisation, are not 
guided entirely by reason, bul to a great extent by their aftoc- 
tions and their imagination, Men, also, in some strange coun- 
tries, are known to have a certain regard to their own interests 
and their own worldly enjoyments, und even lo such intangible 
considerations as a love of excitement, loyalty to a Prinee, 
national pride and personal yanily, Of conse these untutored 
feclings may be considered to be very nuphilosophical, but 
still it cannot surely be advisable to overlook the fact of their 
existence, Perhaps a judicions Ruler might detect their hidden 
meanings, divine their tendency, and turn their forces to some 
‘good purpose. Up to the present day we have ventured, as 
it seems to me, to navigate the vessel of the State in Indiv too 
much by the compass and the dead reckoning, without allowing 
for the force of the wind and the current, without observing 
the clouds by day or the stars by night. We have trusted too 
much to rule and plumb-line, without paying attention to those 
invisible and imponderable clements whieh ae as potent in 
social and political action, us the physical imponderables are in 
physical dynamics. 

Man cannot live on bread alone; and even with an ample 
supply of bread, man cannot be made happy by administrative 
tidiness, or by the perfect punctuality of returns and reports, 
The most stiiking effect of Sir Mark Cubbon’s improved man 
agement in the eyes of the agricultmal population, is the vast 
inercase in the revenue, which has risen from what may be 
roughily stated as an avernge of £600,000 under the Rajal’s 
rule, to ils present annual amount of £1,000,000, This great 
augmentation has been chiefly produced by the gradual com- 
mutation ef the Badloye land-asscssment, or equal division of 
crops between the tenant and tho Sovercign, into a money pay- 
mont, which has been steadily carried on for upwards of thirty 
years, concurrently with a constant rise in the prices of all 
agricultural produce, ‘Lhe vexatious imposts, upwards of 
sixty in number, abolished by General Cubbon, were uot very 
heavy in their aggregate amount, were levied chiefly from 
special classes and professions, and their remission was not felt * 
as a boon to the bulk of the population—to the occupants and 
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gullivators of the soil, £ have no doubt myself that the people 
are much better eble to pay the present land-assessment than 
they were to pay the uominally smaller amount demanded 
thinty years ago ; owing Lo higher prices, and access to markets 
by good roads, the relutive binden of taxation has, T believe, 
been liglitened. ‘Bul we mast not be surprised or indignant if the 
farmers, proverbially deudalores emporis acti,—are not newly 
as gratefnl as they ought to be for the abolition of transit duties 
and petty cesses, while they are fully alive to the facet that they 
are paying a much higher land-tax than they did under native 
rale,—that they no longer share a bad crop with the Sircar, 
but have to find cash on the day of reckoning, whatever the 
past season may have been, In short, they do not fecl at all 
satisfied that they get moio “penem’? under the Commis- 
sioner’s, than they did under the Rajah’s auspices ; while they 
know for a certainty that on the extinction of the Raj, their 
loved © ofrcenses”? would for ever disappear. 

Ts it surprising that the natives should perversely prefer a 
Rajah to a Commissioner? A considerable share of the public 
revenue ig allotted to Ure Rajah,* which doubtless stirs the 
spleen and. rouses the cupidity of our Financial Department ; 
but this large income is all expended in Mysore; the Rajah’s 
patriarchal bounty supports thousands who would find no place 
al our board; and the splendour of his genial hospitality, 
public ccremonies and processions, is a constant source of pride, 
entertainment and excitement, to all ranks and classes, All 
this must corse on annexation; all encouragement lo native 
art and Jeaming cases; the manufacture of many fabrics and 
articles of luxury falls off; all public pomp, state, and general 
amusement disappear 5 the sting and vivifying charm of life is 
gone; everything is doomed to settle down to a dend, dull, and 
uniform levelef ‘The stately dinnor-parties and gay balls, in 
which English officials and their families take delight, may be 
highly civilised and intellectual recreations, worthy of gencral 


* About £140,000 por amum. THs successor might probably be por- 
aunded to manngo with a smaller Civil List. 

t On this'aapect of Uho caso, seo a curious artlele, “Christmas in Bom- 
hay”, fiom a native nowspapor, tho Zindu Prakash, which will bo found 
dn Appondia (. 
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respect and admiration; but these festivities can hardly bo ex. 
pected to rouse much popular interest, for they take place in 
private houses, and natives, even of the highest rauk, are very 
seldom invited to them, ‘Ihe diversions of the British hierarchy 
being of this exclusive nature, the current rumours of their 
ordinary expenditure can searecly call forth any warmer senti- 
ment than uiat of cold esteem, No doubt it is very proper 
that the Commissioner and his Assistants should remit half of 
their sularics to Europe, for the education of their children, 
aud as a provision for their own retirement; but this respect. 
able economy, even when contrasted with the Rajah’s barbaric 
profusion; is not calenlated lo raise a moral enthusiasm 
ghroughout Mysore in favour of the permanent installation of 
a British burcaucracy, and the permanent exclusion of a native 
Sovorcign. 

T know nothing of my own personal knowledge of the Rajah 
of Mysore; I have never seen him, 2 have no reason to sup- 
poso his LTighness to be a profound statesman, or uw man of ex+ 
traordinary talents. But from all that I have been able to learn, 
I should suppose him to be admirably adapted for oar Impe- 
rial purposes, both as a conservative power and as a visible agent 
for accepting and assimilating reforms, Ile is deseribed by 
those who know him well, as a Prince of more than average 
acutencss of intellect, active for his years, and capable of taking 
a shrewd and lively sharo in a discussion on public affairs, 
master of three languages spoken in his dominions, Canureso, 
Mohratta, and Ifindustance ; suiliviontly acquainted with 
English to appreciate and control n corrospondence,* and to 
understand a good deal of a convorsation, though unuble or 
unwilling to take part init.t Io has never shut his eyes to the 


* In 1844pwhon tho Government exprossed somo doubt on this point, 
and wished his Highness to correspond in Cannreso, ho gave assurances a8 
to his entire knowledgo and approval of his own Fnyglish deaputehos, 

+t In my own experienco 1 hnve known several instances of intive Princes 
and nobles, both Hindoo and Mussulman, who, though fairly proficient in 
English, had an insurmountable objection to converse in that lunguage, 
‘Thore soemed to mo to be w prejudice aguinat its use, as a clerklike aceom- 
plishmont, This avorsion, however, is not shurod, or han beon overcome, by 
the Rajah of Travancore and his brother, Prince Rama Vurma, both of 
whom avo excellent Lnglish scholars; the latter, indeod, has published, 
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errors of his youth ; he has not beon unmindful of the benefits 
conferred upon the county by General Cubbon’s long 
administration. TLope deferred may have made his heart 
sick, bat it has never tumed him from the firm attachment 
to British supremacy and relianee on British protection, 
which was tho first lesson of his childhood, aud has been tho 
guiding principle of his public life. At his advanced age, and 
with lis severe experience, £ cannot conecive a better instru- 
ment in our hands than the present Rajah would be, Tis dispo- 
sition is acknowledyed to be humane and beneficent ; and, 
apart from the general respect for his lineage and station, the 
popular love and regard for the Rajah’s person and dignity 
are suid to bo very remarkable throughout Mysore, and 
to have been much heightened of late years, in the midst" 
of conflicting rumours as to the restoration of his authority, 
and with tho ever approaching prospect of losing him alto- 
gether.* {aw ith the government of a hundred and fifty millions 
on our hands, with cighty thousand British soldiers locked up 
in Tndia, we are as little able to afford, we ought to be as un- 
willing, to lose the Rajah as are the people of Mysore, But 
if we lose him by annexation, we shall lose many other native 
Princes, and millions of native hearts, by alienation. If wo 
regain him, or even his successor, by restoration, we shall 
redouble our moval influence, we shall redouble our reforming 
capacity, wo shall be able to tuko the first steps for relieving 
our military strength, 

Var from dosiring to see “tho uniform application of our 
system of governihent” extended to every State and pro- 
vince, I believe unui by such means the harmonious estab- 
lishment of sound principles of morals and politics would 
be rendered impossible, that our reforms would not be 
yeally accepted and naturalised in India, but would dego- 


undor tho modost nom de plume of “A Ilindoo”, sovernl remarkable letters 
and pamphlets on politien! and roligious topics. 

* An intorosting letter will bo found in Appendix II, writton by one who 
hod ample means of forming a judgment, which will givo a vory fair iden of 
tho foolings with which the threatonod oxtinotion of the Mysore dynasty is 
viewed, not only by the natives, bub by somo of own most oxperienced and 
dovoted oflicors, 
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nerate, even to a prealor oxtent than now, into a suporficial 
and deceptive crust, concealing fiom us the volcanic clements 
that boil bencath it, and gather strength from the external 
pressure, I would rather look forward to a multiplicity of 
political and municipal centres, giving rise to a fee and noble 
emulation, to a more active production of wealth, and to a 
more permanent type of civilisation. T believe that in a Fede. 
ration of reformed native States, owning allegiance to the 
Imperial Crown, accepting such general rules of law and judi- 
cial procedure, and such principles of financial administration, 
as may suflice to make cach Prince a constitutional Sovereign, 
and only in such a Mederation,—Conser vatiom and Progress 
,may be reconciled and sceured. There would be found the 
“Jogitimate and benevolent applic: alton of the old Roman maaim 
of government, “ Divide of tmpera,” 

T object to an extreme centralisation, even in administering 
our immediate possessions, I think that a larger diseretion in 
devising local improvements, and in promptly carrying them 
out by the expenditure of local revenues,—alter providing for 
certain Imperial disbursements and contributions,—ought to 
be allowed to the Viceroy, to the Provincial Governors, and 
hy them, under analogous conditions, to their Profeets, and. to 
Municipal Councils, both in towns and districts, But object- 
ing, as I do, to a contralised dictation of administrative 
and personal details, either in the control of dependent 
States, ox in the general contol, by Ther Majesty's Govern 
ment of all proceedings in India, T would yet maintain 
most firmly the right of supervision and ‘ultimate decree in 
the hands of the Lomo Authorities, 80 a8 to ensure a con- 
stant and steady application of British principles, from the 
purest and least prejudiced sowree, to the gavernmant of' the 
Indian Empire, so as to save the people of that Mmpire fiom 
the curse of professional rule, and the people of Great Brirain 
from the consequences of that curse, 

The Tfome Government might, T think, with much adyan- 
tage to the public service, place more confidence in the View oy 
‘and the Provineial Jicutenanis, and charge them with a 
greater responsibility. ‘ho Seeretary of State might relinquish 
—in practice, if not in theory—his power of previous sanction, 
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retaining the power of crilicism, correction and prohibition, as 
it is now exercised in Legislative matters. I have no fear that 
the dignity and authority of the Viecroy’s office would be 
lowered by the rare eceurrence of his orders being modified or 
yeversed. No Minister of the Crown could be unmindful of 
the deep responsibility under which such a step must be taken ; 
and 1 assume that on both sides a proper understanding is to 
be kept up, and that good lomper and all forms of courtesy are 
to provail, | 

T think the oceasional decisive intervention and peremptory 
oxplicit orders of the Sccrotary of State, in matters involving 
some broad general principle—especially in matters where great 


difference of opinion has existed in India—have frequently pio-? 


duced a most beneficial effect, and will continue to do so, I 
believe that a more willing obedience and submission would 
be paid to the Imperial Government, if it were certain that an 
appeal to London against some “act of State,” or departmental 
oppression was not a mockery; if every native Prince, and 
every native official were fully convinced that the Royal 
Government was a living reality. ‘The consultations in Lon- 
don, withdrawn from contact with the strange indigenous race, 
unaffected by local and temporary interests ca@N@Ripathies, arc 
much more likely to be carried on with a cool and dcliberate 
impurtiality, to be characterised by a fair and generous spirit, 
and to lend to an impartial conclusion, than those which take 
place at Caloutta or Bombay, Fvon a Governor-General of high 
rank and dignified antecedents—cven Councillors of mature 
yours, appointed by virtue of a distinguished career at home— 
must, to a certain extent, succumb to local influences, 

The Jamaica planters could never have been induced to le- 
gislate for the emancipation of their slaves, even tliugh the 
same amount of compensation for that purpose had been voted 
to them by the British Parliament, Not a single native would 
have heen appointed to a seat in the Tigh Courts or in the 
Legislative Council of India, had the initiative of those con- 
cilintory measures been loft to the local authorities, 

The ery that has been from time to time raised in Ogleutta, 
that “India must be governed in Tniia,” has never been 


raised from a wish lo infuse a more liberal spirit into Anglo- 
N 


/ 
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Indian institutions; but either to assert and maintain the 
vested rights and privileges of the “ covenanted ” hierarchy, 
or to angmont, concentrate, and strengthen the influence of the 
English commercial class over the Tuegislative and Tvcentive 
of India, "Chis ery has never been raised on behalf of the le- 
gitimate operations of capital-—not for any broad principle, not 
for any national interest, British or nitive, nob for the great oy 
small landholders, not for the toiling millions, but for tho hun- 
dreds of temporary seltlers with no permanent stake in the 
countiy, encumbered by no public duties, and restrained by no 
public opinion. With very few exceptions, European capital 
ists are only to be found in the Presidency cities; the “ up- 
country ” seltlers are cither their servants or their debtors, 
These so-called Bengal setilers and planters, the most noisy of 
whom are xod sottlers or planters, but manufacturers of indigo, 
their employers and creditors, and others interested in their oper- 
ations, exasperated at the rejection in London of the cocrcive 
Contract Law, which after a long and laborious agitation they 
had caricd through the Legislative Council at Caleutta, exas- 
perated also at the effectual modification in London of the 
Rules for the Sale of Waste Land, drawn outin the interest of 
their class, and too hastily published by Lord Canning—have 
never ceased 1o pursue with their querulous and impotent abuec 
the present Secretary of State, and to denounce all attempts to 
govern India, as they complain he has done, directly and in detail 
from a Council Chamber in London, ‘here may sometimes be a 
doubt and a difference of opinion in drawing the line between 
matters of detail and matters of principle ; but with ordinary 
prudence and moderation, thoro ought to be no practical diffi- 
culty. Tho particular cases complained of appear to mo to 
lave invelved great and fundamental principles 5 an impartial 
and doliberate revision in London was most urgently required, 
and with the exception of the European planting interest of 
which I have spoken—a party small in numbers, but strong in 
speech and means of influence—tho results were most sntislac- 
tory to the public at large. ' 
In another case, which led to a callision between the 
Vieeregal Government and the Tlome Anthoritics, and to a 
considerable ferment for a time among the official and 
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commercial classes in Calcuttea—the grant of an increased or 
more settled provision to 'Tippoo Sultan’s family—the Secretary 
of State acted in consequence of an appeal to Ter Majesty’s 
Government; and although it was an isolated case, and the 
wrong redroased had not roused much gencral attention or 
sympathy, the docision was hailed throughout India os an 
auspicious omen, as the sign of a beticr ora commencing. 

But it must be acknowledged, in accordance with established 
precedents, thal unless under tho obligation of an appeal in 
regular form, and in an affair beyond tho cognisance of mu- 
nicipal law, the [Lome Authonitics ought not to interfere with 
the proceedings of the Viceregal Government, or to issue 
direct orders in personal questions, or in matters of individual 
grievance. Vor example, the Scerctary of Stato might properly 
lay down the general principle that honceforward natives were 
to be eligible or to be admitted in larger proportion to a cex- 
tain class of appointments ; and with that object in view, Ler 
Mojesty’s Government might open the door by a special order, 
or, if legal obstacles existed, by an Act of Parliament; but it 
would not be advisable or right that the Secretary of State 
should officially propose or forbid any paiticular appointment 
or promotion, If the general instructions should produce very 
scanty or very slow results, the proper remedy would be found, 
not by tampering with the Yxceutive power and patronage of 
tho Indian Government, but by tho installation, either at the 
ordinary period or immediately—as demanded by circumstances 
—of' a Viceroy whose opinions were in accordance with those 
of the Ministry, 

The same broad distinction between the principles and the 
details of Government ought to be maintained by the Imperial 
Power of India, in controlling and instructing a subordfnate or 
protected State, when il has passed, or has neyer undergone, the 
probationary stage of direct tuiclage or management by a Com- 
mission of English officers, Jor example, the British Govern- 
ment might very properly exert all its influence to induce or 
constrain a native Prince to promulgate a Code, or to limit by 
a law his own Privy Parse, Great judgment, tact, and 
patience might be required to render these reforms acceptable ; 
and in certein quarters, where our right of interference was 

n& 
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least clear, and aur means of control least eficiont and avail. 
able, it night be expedient lo offer some highly coveted privi- 
leges and material advantages, such as cossions of territory, on 
the condition of constitutional government. tn ceding terri- 
tory no real power would be abudoned 5 on the contrary, on 
giving up administration we should retain v stronger hold on 
government; in many instances the occusion might be taken 
for expressly assuming Imperial supremacy ; and the loss of 
direel possession would be a decided gain so far as it enabled 
us toreduce our establishments, and to consolidate our military 
strength.* 

But however much the process for converting the disordaly 
and careless despotism of native States into the government of 
Law and Order, may bo vuwied—under diverse circumstances 
and oventualities—the general object, ] maintain, is legitimate, 
and quite within the limits of just Imperial action, We should 
aim at the imposition of principles, not of persons—at the in- 
culeation of permanent Law, not at the dictation of particular 
judgments, ‘hus L can conceive every possible gradation of 
moral pressure, from gentle persuasion to imminent cocrcion— 
according to the wgency of the case—being justifiubly em- 
ployed by the British Government, to induce ov conipel a 
native Sovercign to institute a Code and a sound financial 
system, and even to intraduee a certain edass of porsous—as 
educated Collectors and wained dudges-—into the administra 
tion of his country, ‘Lhe last-mentioned imovation would be 
the most delicate of all, and by an injudicious’ excess or preei- 
pitancy might approach very near to the forbidden confines; but 
if the questions of Law and procedure were first gottlod, and 
then the want of competent initiation were demonstrated—if 
great cfle were taken to recommend persons likely to be agrees 
able to the Prince and to command respect among the people, 
if the smallest possible number were brought in, and obviously 
usa trained edass to scive under the local Government, not as 
personal hangers-on of the Resident, or professed adherents of 
the Imporial Power—the difficulty might be easily overcome. 
‘Lhe strangers would be employed in the administration, not 


* The Empire in India, p, 308-400, 
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obtrnded info the Government. So far, with temper and dis- 
cretion, the boundaries of a just Imperial supremacy would not 
ba transgressed, 

But while T should be prepared, in an extreme ease, to ro- 
sort to the most decided measures to induce or compel a native 
Prince to reform his Government, I should be very slow to 
exercise any moral pressure whatever, merely to induce or 
compel him to dismiss a Minister, or to accept one of our 
nomination, ‘That would be quite a different style of interfer- 
ence, that would be the widest departure from what ought to 
bo tho Imperial rule—to suggest or impose great principles, 
but not to dictate in personal details, From the most aggva- 
vatod form of this oppressive supervision, where a Minister 
known to be obnoxious and offensive is brought face to 
faco with the Princa to overrule his wishes and to direct his 
movements, no result can be reasonably expected but the utter 
degradation and despair of the Sovereign, and the complete 
demoralisation of all his establishments, even if it did not 
operate as a provocative to intrigue and contumacy, the prelim- 
inary slages lo deposition or annexation, 

Yet this fruitless task of meddling with individual claims 
and particular griovances, of pitting tho protégé of the Resi- 
dency against the favourite of the Court, of interfering in 
details and disregarding substantive reform, has hitherto cha- 
yacterised our systom of Political Agency in India—with this 
additional dofect, ax pointed out hy Mr, Mansel,* that from 
our Government having had no definite policy of directing 
or remodelling native States, having given no consistent in- 
structions lo its diplomatic Agents, and demanded from thom 
no precise course of action, a period of irritating importu- 
nity would often be followed by a season of indifference and 
repose, so that no Insting impression was ever madc In its 
best aspect, wnder the guidance of an energetic and conscicn- 
tious Resident, Uhe existing system of Political Agency meroly 
plucks at the leaves instead of attacking the root; while in 
that worst aspect which it has aceasionally assumed, the nox- 
ious Uree flourishes and brings forth its corrupt fruit in secu- 
rity and abundanea, - 

* Ante, p. 136, 
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Such has been the conduet of the Caleutta Morcign Office 
such is the practice of the profeasional rulors of India, ‘They 
me sntished if the Resident’s Diaries are regularly transmilled 
and contain no startling disclosures, ‘hey have devised no 
plan for improving a dependent Stato, except that of destruc- 
tion, ‘Lhey aro prepared to take that course with the Mysoro 
State, and thoy most assuredly will do so, if they are not 
checked by the Gove:nment of Great Britain, ‘Cho Rajah of 
Mysore is in his seventy-firat your, and it will be too lute to 
interfere, too late Lo remonstrate, when he is no moxe—when 
the Calcutta professionals have committed the British Govorn- 
ment beyond retreat by a proclamation, by openly rojocting 
the Rajah’s heir, by intimidating the Nizam into silence, per- 
haps by some “just and necessary” measures of coercion and 
corxection. 

It will then be too Inte to reconsider cithor the justico or tho 
policy of gasping at the Mysore Reversion, ‘The question 
must be decided in England, and must be decided without 
delay, 
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Forcign Department, 
Simla, 80th April 1860 (No. 48a), 

Sr, 

fn accordanco with the intention expressed in my Despatch 
No, 16, of tho 6th of Decembor last, T desiie to biing to the notice 
of [or Majosty’s Govoinment the genoral subject of adoption as 
affecting tho succession (o the Nutivo States and Principalties of 
India. 

2, Ihave, in the course of my recent maich to Upper India, been 
foreibly atruck by the want of some clear and well understood rule of 
piactico in our denlings with tho Princes and Chiefs upon this 
subject. 

Ut is nob that tho monauies tulen under tho ordors of the late 
Cow of Dirvetors, in dealing with doubtful o1 lnpsod suecession, 
hove nob in many instances beon hbeial and evon goncious, and cer- 
(ninly there iy not, at the piesent moment, an indisposition on the 
part of the Nutive States to doubt the gonernl good-will towards 
them of the Paramount Power, Bat there appears to be a hazo of 
doubl and mistinst in Lhe mind of each Chief as to the goliey which 
tho Government will apply to his own State in tho event of his 
leaving no natatal heir to his thione, and cach scems to feel, not 
without reason, that in such caso the ultimate fate of his country is 
weertain, 

4, [tis fo this alone that I can attribute the oxtraoidinary satisfac 
tion with which my assurance lo Scindia that the Goyornmont would 
soo with pleasure his adoption of a succosgor if lineal heits should 
fail, and that it was tho desire of tho Paramount Powor that Ins 
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IIouso should be porpetuated and flomish, waa aceepled by thoso 
atlached to his Court, to the oxtont that at Chvalior tho news was 
received with iejaicings very like (hat which would have marked tho 
birth of an heir, Vor there is not a Stale in India which has had 
stronger or more practical proofs of the wish of the British Govern- 
ment that ils integrity should bo maintained than Gwalior, from the 
time when, in 1826-27, the then Muharajah waa, in his last illness, 
peisoveringly pressed by Lord Amherst to adopt an heir, and was 
assured thal nothing could bo further from the wish and intention of 
the Government than to exorcise thon or thereafter any intervention 
in the internal administration of his country or to motend to control 
tho succession lo his State, down to 1848, when the present Maha- 
rajah, then a child, waa placed upon his Unono and confirmed in the 
possession of it by Lord Mlonborough in person, 

© 4, To the same cause I ascribe the manifost pleasure of the Maha- 
rajuh of Rewah, when a like assusanco was given to him, Ie said 
to mo that his family had beon in Rowah for eleven hundred years, 
and that my words had dispelled an ill-wind that had long boen 
blowing upon him, A son had lately been born to him, but if any 
Prince might reasonably expect his adoption of a successor to be 
respectod, without a special promiso to that affect, if would be ono 
who is bound to us by treaty, and who can show an unusaully long 
and uninterrupted descent from an aneient Rajpoot stock, which 
for centuiics has steadily held ils own aguinst all intrusion, whether 
by Mahomgdans, Mahratins and Pindaties, as is tho caso with the 
Maharajah of Rewah, 

5. Leould adduce othor instances, such as thoxo of the Maharajah 
of Cashmeve, tho Maharajah of Puttinla, and the Chiefs of the Cis 
Sutlej country, in which tho value attached to the announcement, and 
tho eagerness to havo it aolomnly recorded, wore strongly marked. 

6. I beliovo that tho chief canse of this fecling ia tho vagueness 
that has prevailed in our policy respecting adoptions, ‘That policy 
has not only beon incoherent, but even when an adoption has beon 
tudmitted thare has often been long discussion in India, and refevonces 
to the Homo Government, before a final decision has been taken, 
hereby giving rise to doubts of our real desire to admit it, 

7, But it is not only through what has passed between tha Covern- 
vent of India and Nativo Couts that our hesitation and uncertainty 
ave been made manifost to the latter, Within the last ten ar twelve 

ars tho discussions between the Government of India and the [lomo 

rvernment, and the keen conflict of opinion between individuals of 
perience and of the highest authorily in India and in Magland, upon 
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this question of adoption have been laid bare to all who haye chosen 
to examine them. Sinco 1849, tho ofliciul correspondence on not less 
than sixteen or seventeen cases of doubtful succession and of adop- 
tion have been printed by ordors of Parliament. In these papers 
there is overy variety of opinion as to tho claims of Native States on 
the ono hand, and as lo tho duty, rights, and policy of the British 
Government on the other, 

And it mast not be supposed that becauso theso documents aro 
published in bluo books and in Unglish thoy aro beyond the know~ 
ledge of Nutivo Courts, ‘They ave, on the contrary, sought for and 
atudied by those whose dearest prospects they so closely affect. Ibis 
not many months since T waa informed, by the Governor General's 
Agent in Central India, that a native Court had received from Eng- 
land the parliamentary papers on Dhar before they had roached my 


own hand, 


Papors rolatiyo to tho Rajah of 
Sattara, printed hy order of tho 
Jlouso of Gommona, Mareh st, 1849, 

Papora respecting tho succession 
by adoption of Hovoroign Princes in 
Tndia, printed by order of tho 
Tlouse of Commons, lobruary 16th, 
1840, 

Papors on tho annoxation of Jhan- 
aio, printed by ordor of tha louse 
of Commons, duly 27th, 1846, 

Papers on the aunoxation of Ke- 
rowlao, printed by ordor of the House 
of Conmionr, Auguat ded, 1855, 


), ‘Lhero is disayreement even 
all,-—our own duty, 


fea Mtunte of Loud Dalhousio on 
Sutton, Angut BOth, L814, paras 
26 ta HO, and on Korowlce, August 
30th, 1852, para, 7, 

Minuto of My, Lowis on Kerowlos, 
Beptombor Bnd, 1862, 

Minute of Mr. Willoughby on 
Satiara, May lath, 184s. 


8. A bricf oxamination of the 
papors named in the margin will 
show how irrcconcileably at vari- 
ance with each othor are tho views 
which the highest authorities have 
taken of a subject which Hes at 
the very root of tho future cxist- 
ence of Native States. 


on tho first fundamental point of 


Tn one place, it is urged that 
we are bound not lo neglect right- 
ful opportunities of nequiring ter- 
rilory or revenue by refusing to 
permit adoption in independent 
States, where theroghas been a 
total failure of all hets ; and thas 


we should tule theso opportunitics of consolidating our toriitories 
and of gelling rid of petty intervening Principalities. 


Seo Minute of Sir J. Littler on 
Sattara, Soplember Sth, 1818. 

Disxont of Mr, Shepherd on Sat- 
tara, January 6th, J840, 

Dissent of Mr. ucker on Sattara, 
Tununyy Bed, 1640, 


In another place, and by other 
authority, it ia contended that the 
absorption of small independent 
Principalities, which happen to 
be surrounded by our own torri- 
tories, will not ulways augment 
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our powor, but will bo a source of weakness to ourselves, without 
being a benefit to the people. 

10. Noithor is thore agreement on the subject of our own rights, 
On this head thero arise, as might be eapeoted, many complications 
from difforencos of origin, of raco, and of tradition amongst the 
various Native States. Somo aro designated “ independent,” ag 
having maintained their oxistonce under succossive paramount dy- 
nastics, and having suffored comparatively little interforonco in thoir 
intornal affuire from any, Such are tho Rajpoolana States, some of 
the Bundelcund Statos, and others, Some are called “dependent,” 
as having been eroated or yo-cstablished by tho Mogula, or tho 
Peishwa, or ourselves, and as having been invosted, in somo in. 
stances, with authority short of sovercign authority, Such were 
Sattara, Jhansi, Jaloun. ‘Thon there aro disputed points arising ont 
‘of raco and usages; whethor, in a Rajpoot Stato, tho widow of a 
Rajah may adopt a son without having roccived her husband’s per- 
mission, ‘To what extent, in a Rajpoot Stuto, tho voice of the prin- 
cipal officcrs of the Stato is necossary to the rocognition of tho suo 
cession, Whether, in a Bundeela Stato, tho Chief may adopt a 
strangor, {0 tho exclusion of collaterals, Whothor, in Iindoo States 
gencrally, the senior widow of a Chief is allowed to adopt unreservedly, 
or is limited to a choico within certain degroos of aMnity, ‘These aro 
points of nicoly which, probably, it would bo impossible to rule abso- 
lutely and with sntisfaction to all, but, putting aside for the presont 
all small complications, romain broad and important questions of 
vight on our part, upon which the very highest of our officers aro ab 
issue. 


Soo Minuto of Tord Dalhousie on 21. In ono paper, it is maine 
Sattara, paras, 8, 0, and 30, tained to bo boyand doubt that a 


Minuto of Mx, Willoughby on Pyinco’s adoption of any individual 
Battara, pur 10, docs not constitute tho latter heir 
to the Principality, or to sovorcign righta, until the adoption has 
received the sanction of tho Sovereign Power; and that this sanction 
may bo witkheld even from independent States. 

Sco Minuto of Lord Motenlfo, Oc- _ Ulaewhero, it is confidently lnid 
i tar Sala deal sag ae thal f rnc nce 

rinces, on foilure of heirs malo 
Ooreha, January And, 1842, paras dp the body, have a right to adopt 
to the exclusion of collateral heirs, and that tho British Government 
ig bound to acknowledge the adoption, provided that it be rogular 

Sco Minuto of Bir George Clerk 98d not in violation of Hindoo 

n Sattara, April Lath, 18d8, pats, lew; and further, that even in the 

1,12 case of a flef or dependency, a 
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* Jogal adoption eannot bo barred by the Govornment or Lord Para- 
mount, 

12. via impossible that the minds of native rulers and of their 
people should not bo disquieted so long as auch a question as this, 
bearing as it docs upon every class of State, independent and depen- 
dent, is allowed to remain in doubt; for the doubt has beon only 
partially .esolved by the decisions of the Court of Directors on the 
enges at issuc, ‘Cho Court “ were fully satisfied that by the general 

Seo Doapntch from tho Court of 4 and custom of India a depen- 
Directors to tho Governmont of In- dent Principality, like that of 
dia, January 2tth, 1849, Sattara, cannot pass fo an adopted 
hoir without the consent of tho Paramount Power.” But this deci- 
sion oxtends only to depondent Principalities, and not even to these 
unreservodly, for all dependent Principalities are not like that of 
Saltara, which was created, or resuscitated, by tho British Gover. 
ment upon conditions framed by that Govorament, and of which that 
Government might, porhaps, be assumed to be the rightful interpreter. 

Soo Despatch fom tho Court of _ 1 another place, the Comt of 
Directora to tho Government of Directors draw a marked distins- 
Indin on Kerowleo, January 26th, tion between tho case of Satara, 
1863, a Stalo of recent origin and of 
our own crention, and that of Kerowlee, an old Rajpoot State, which 
had existed long anterior to oar rule in India, But there is no 
admission that, evon in such a case as that of Korowleo, we are bound 
to recognise un adoption, It is ruther implied that the question is 
one of oxpedioncy, and that, oven in that case, thore might have boon 
grounds for talting tho opportunity o substitute our own Govorn- 
mont for that of a native ruler. 

18. Another point upon which strong diflorence of opinion will be 
found in the papors referred to, and which has a most important 
bearing upon the claims of many Native States, is the meaning of 
tho words “ heirs and successors” in the several treaties and grants 
in which we find them used, 

‘Tho instances in which the Goveimment of India has bound itsolf 
by engagementa or concessions to a Chief and his “heirs and sue- 
cessors,” or to his heirs for ever, without explanation of what is to 
constitute the right of suceession or inheritance, are very numerous. 
Tho quostion arises whethor tho expression is to be interproted ac- 
cording to our own sense, which would limit it to hoirs and successors 
by blood, or Lo bo oxtended to heirs und successors by adoption, when 
tho adoption has taken place in accordance with Tindoo law and 
with the custom of he other purty to the engagement, 
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14, This queation has never, so far as I know, reosived an autho. 
ritalive anawer; porhaps the decision of tho Court of Directors on the 
caso of Sattarn may be regarded as huving determined it against tho 
admission of an adopted heir and sueeessor where a dependent Chicl 
ship is concerned; but this is not clear, for other considerationa were 
mixed up in thal case, 

It is a quostion which is sure to rocur, Thevo avo soveral of tha 
TIill States, the possession of which was confimed to their respective 
Chiefs by apecial grants aflor the Ghoorka War of 1814, and in deal 
ing with which a decision upon it may any day be called for, owing 
jo the terms in which the grants are couched, 

16, Whilst there has been so much doubt as to the duty and 
rights of our Government in India, there has nol been less as to its 
policy. 

16, Probably that view of our policy which would prescribe the 

dention in our hands of the power to disallow adoption, and thereby 

) secure ¢o ourselves an accession of torritory, could not bo ex. 

ressod in terms more moderato or less calculated to alarm Native 
slates than thoso used by Lord Auckland, when, in referonce to tho 
Solaba succession, he declared that wo ought to ‘ porsevere in the 
one clear and direct course of abandoning no just or honourable 
accession of territory or revenue, while all existing claims of right aro 
at the samo time scrupulously respected,” 

But this declaration contains nothing reassuring or cleat to those 
who will bo most affected by it, It has been shown that tho opinions 
of the very highest authorities in India and in England, of those in 
fact with whom alone the decision of such matiors rested, have 
differed widely as to what accessions of territory would bo just, 
and as to what claims of right do exist, and do desorve our reapot. 

17, Nor does {t appear possible to lay down thoao points with cor- 
tainty by any declaration, however dutailed and elaborate, 

Wo profess, indeed, to be guided by the Ilindoo law, and by tho 
practice of those who have preceded us as rulers in Indians but as to 
what that pructice has been wo aro not agreed amongal ourselves, 
If, indeed, we never referred to it but for the purpose of avoiding 
carefully ell now cncroachments upon tho libertios of Native States, 
ant with the doterminntion that our authority in questions of succes~ 
sion should be exercised with at least as much forbearance as was 
shown by the Mahomedans and the Mahrating, a little uncertainty 
would be immaterial, We would easily make sure of orring only on 
the right side. But it has oven been appenled to in support of a 
pretension to withhold our assent to adoption, even in the ense of in- 
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dopeudont States, thereby making the State a lapse to the British 
Government; and yet we have uet shown, so far as I can find, a 
single instance in which adoption by a Sovercign Prince has beon in- 
validated by a refusal of assent from the Paramount Power, 

18, T venture to think (hat no such instance can be adduced, and 
that tho practico which hus prevailed is duly described by Sir Tlenry 
Lawronee, where ho snyst—“ Tho confirmation of the Suzerain is 

Seo Totter from Sir 1H. Tawwronce aaa dee ieaidanihee des ae 
on Korowleo, November 17, 1853, arbitrator of all contosted adop- 

tions; he can set aside one or 
othor for informality, frregularity, or for misconduct; but it does not 
appear, by the rules or practices of any of the sovereigniies, or by 
our own practice with tho Istumrardars of Ajmere, that the Para- 
mount Stato can refuse confirmation to one or other claimant, and 
confiscate the estate, however small.’ 

Tam aware that Sir IL. Lawrence, who, when this was written, was 
the Agent of the Governor General in Rajpootana, speaks only of 
that part of India; but althongh the strong brotherhood of the Raj- 
poot Stutes, their geographical position, and other cireumstances 
eaused their rolations with the mperors of Delhi to be more clearly 
defined, and less subject to eapricious change than those with other 
feudatory Stutog, I believe that there is no example of any Ilindoo 
State, whether in Rajpootana or elsewhere, lapsing to the Paramount 
Power, by vouaon of that Powor withholding its assent to an adoption, 

19, It has boon arguod that the right to grant sanction implics tho 

Hoo Minutes of My. Reid and Tora Nght to withholdit, ‘This, how- 
Falldond on Satiara, April 26th and ever sound logically, is neither 
July 28th. 1848, sound nor safe practically. ‘The 
histories of foudal Governments furnish abundant examples of long~ 
estublished privileges hubitually renewed as acts of graco from the 
Paramount Powers, but which those powers havo nevor thought 
of refusing for purposes of their own, or upon their own judgment 
alone. : 

20, ‘hon as regards our other rule of guidance, the Hindoo law, 

Soo lottor of Sir (eorgo Mork on it has been said, by one who is 
tho Ghiofslilp of Bughuut, November well competent to speak on the 
Wth, 1842, subject, that ‘il is hunting after 
a shadow to search for Jaws of inheritance to Chicfships in India so 
fixod ag tho Government desires to obtain. 

* * * * * * * 
{ho Iindoo law, which is comprehensive regarding rights to 
private proporty, docs not provide distinotly for Chiefships. It is not 
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fair, thorofore, to dosire a claimant to support his pretensions by 
adducing fixed laws,” And in the same lotlor it ig observed, in refer. 
ence to cerlain views of the right of suecesaion amongst the ITill 
Chiefs, that it is the inconsistency, caprice, and mutability of our 
opinions regarding all grent principles that is the bane of eur supre- 
macy in India.” I fear thatas regards the matter now undor consi- 
deration, this is too true, 

21. And now I would beg Tor Majosty’s Governmont to considor 
whether the timo has not come whon we may, with advantage to all, 
adopt and announce some rulo in regard to succession in Native Slates, 
more tistinet than that which we have been seeking to derive from 
tho sources above mentioned; not by setting aside the Uindoo law 
wherever that avails, and not by diminishing in the least dopgreo the 
consideration which tho foudatory States have experienced at tho 
hands of former ruling dynasties, bul, on the contiury, by increasing 
this consideration, and at the same time making our fuluro practice 
plain and certain, m 

22, A timo so opportune for the step enn never occur agnin, ‘Tho 
last vestiges of the Royal ILouro of Delhi, from which, for our own 
convenionce, wo had long been content to accept a vicarious authority, 
have been swopt away. ‘Lhe Inst pretender to the representation of 
tho, Peishwah has disappeared, ‘Lhe Crown of Mngland stands forth 
tho unguostioned ruler and Paramount Power in all India, and is, for 
the first time, bronght face to face with its feudatorics. ‘hero is a 
reality in the suzorainty of tho Sovorcign of Mnglind which has nover 
existed before, and which is not only felt bub eagorly acknowledged 
by the Chiefs, A gicat convulsion has been followed by such a mani 
festation of our strongth as India had nover scen, ant if thia, in its 
twin, bo followed by an act of goneral and substantial graco to tho 
native Chiefs, over and above the special rewards which have alroady 
been given to those whose sorvices desoivo them, tho measure will bo 
sensonablo and appreciatod. 

23, Such an act of grace, and in my humblo opinion, of sound 
policy, would be an assawrance to overy Chiof, above tho tank of Ja« 
gheerdar, who now governs his own territory, no mattor how amall it 
may be, or where it may be situated, or whence his authority over il 
may, in the first instanee, have been derived, that the Paramount 
Power dosires to seo his Government porpetuated, and that, on failuro 
of natural heirs, his adoption of a successor, according to Mindoo 
law (if he be a Hindoo) and to the customs of hig race, will bo recog- 
nised, and that nothing shall disturb tho engagement thus made to 
him, so long as his Mouse is loyal lo the Crown and faithful to the 
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conditions of the ‘Treatics or Grants which record its obligations to 
the British Government, 

24, ‘Lhe effect to be expected from this mensure may bo shortly 
dosoribed. 

26, To tho old Principalitics of Rajpootana it would be of no 
direct importance, There adoptions have been hitherto gonerally 
respected by all Ruling Powers, and if any class of Chiofs fecl secure 
that we shall not question their claims to adopt suecessors, it is pro- 
bably the Princes of Rajpootana, 

To tho gront Houses of Scindia, ITolkar, Rowah, Puttialla, and to 
othor smaller ones (o whom tho promise has already beon mado, it 
would be no now concession, 

But to all other Chicfs, to the Guicowar and others in Weatein 
India, to those in Central India, in Bundlecund, and in tho Hill States, 
jl would be a most wolcomo assurance. 

26, Tt would reassure them upon a matter on which they are es- 
pecially scnsitive, the continuance of the representation and dignity 
of their families, 

Tt would remove a distinction already adverted to, which has beon 
drawn between indopondent and dopendont States, founded (though 
ZT vonture to think not quite correctly founded) upon Lord Metealfe’s 
Minute of October 28th, 1837, and would do away with the difforence 
of troalment bolween the independent Chiefs, and the Chiof of a 
Stato like Jaloun and Jhansic, who, although hoe and his forefathers 
may havo oxercised for moro than a century the full functions of 
government, ix not considered entitled to adopt a successor, because 
the Poishwah had recognised his ancestor only as a Soubadar, 

Te would show at once, and for ever, that wo are nob lying in wait 
for opportunities of absorbing territory, and that we do deliberately 
desire to keep ulivo a foudal aristocracy whore ono still exists, It 
would establish this moro conclusively, and bring it homo to many 
moro minds, (han the promises and declarations recently made in 
Darbar lo the powerful Chiefs to whom wo were wnder special obli- 
gitions, : 

27, I have proposed that the assurance should be givon to overy 
Chief who now govorns his own territory, and who holds a position 
higher than that of « Jughoordar, 

‘This will mark a lino which will be generally clear and intelligible, 
and if will accord with the one main distinction drawn by Lord 
Metealfo between Chiefs who are, and Chicfs who are not, entitled 
to adopt. 

Novortholess, I think that somo excoptions in favour of Jaghcor- 
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dars should be made, A Jagheer is usually an assignment of land or 
yevenue, in consideration of services, and not hereditary, ov hereditary 
only for a generation or two, But, as Tord Metealfe observes, (hore 
ave in Bundlecund Chiefs whom it is diffleult to pluee In either of the 
classes which ho describes; and it is clear that he alludos to some 
who ave there called Jughoordars, 
Sce Do Cruxo’s Politicn! Relations, Ty their ease the word moans 
Ds 30, et sey. much more than in other party of 
India, Their tervitotios and the administration thereol have been 
granted to them and to their successors in perpetuity, so long ne cor. * 
tain obligations are observed, und the concession af the privilege of 
adoption to the most influential among them would have a beneficial 
effect, not only in that disjointed Province, which, whatever may bo 
pur dosire and however stringently wo might enforce lapses, we could 
not hope to consolidate under our own administration for many gene- 
aations to come, but throughont India In thera last mentioned 
cases it would bo expedient to require Nuzzcranw whenever adoption 
took offect. From a fourth to wu third of a year's revente wonld, 1 
think, be a fitting amount, 
28, ‘The case of the Mahomadan Chiefs remains to be considerod, 
Adoption in the full sense in which it is exercised by Hindoo Chiofs 
they cannot claim. But adoption of one collateral in preference 
to another of closer affinity, has been allowed to them where lineal 
heivs havo failed; and it seems that it is uso in necordance with 
Mahomedan law and usage that 
, the Sovereign should select from 
among his sons the ono whom ho 
may desire jo ruecoed to him. ‘Lhe King of Delhi oxorcised thia 
right shortly boforo his rebellion, : 


See Papors on tho Bhopal Succes- 
sion, 18, 10, 20, 


* Thoso Jagheordar rosomblo thoso of whom Sir John Malcolm wroto a 
follows ;— : 

Adoptions which avo univoranlly recognised ag logal among TTindoos wo 
not a strict right (any moro than direct hoirs) whore grants of Jnnd aro for 
soryice, * * + 

“But we havo rocoived tho submission of tho Jaghoordars, confirmed 
thoir catates, honomed thom, and have continued to do so, by Wenting thom 
ag Princes; hut while a fow have boon permitted to adopt, others are denied 
tho privilogo; and while wo doolavo thoir direct heirs nro entitled to aue- 
coed, wo lio in wait (I can call it nothing else) to seize their fine estates on 
fuiluro of heirs, throwing them and thoir adherents and tho country into a, 
stato of doubt and distraction, Lheso fumilios should oither never havo 
boon placed in possession of these countries, or nover have leon romoved from 
thom.”—Life and Correspondence of Sir John Maleolm, Nov, Lath, 1820., 
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To the Mahomedan Chicfs, thon, the assurance to be givon would 
be that tho Paramownt Powor desires to sce their Governments per- 
oo Minuto of Lord Motonlfo, Oot, Peluatod, and that any succession 
26th, 1887, para. C, to them which may bo logitimate 
according lo Mahomedan law, will 

bo upheld. 

29, T vecommond that in evory caso, Mahomodan or IHindoo, tho 
assurance should be conveyed to oach Chiof individually, and not by 
a gonoval notification addyeased to all, ‘This would be neeessary, in 
order lo avoid futme claims from petty Jaghcardars or othors whom 
{lia not intendod lo include in this measuro, 

80. ‘Ihe proposed measuro will not debar the Government of India 
from alepping in to set right such scrious abuses ina Native Govern- 
ment as may threaton any part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nox from assuming temporary chargo of a Native Stato whon 
there shall be sufliciont reasow to do so. ‘This has long beon our 
practice, Wo havo repeatedly oxereisod the power with the assent 
and sometimes ab tho dosire of tho chief authority in the State, and 
itis ono which, usod with good judgment and modoration, it is very 
desirable that wo should reluin, It will, indeod, whon once tho pro- 
posed assurance shall havo been given, bo moro oasy than heretofore 
to exorciso it withont provoking joolousy of any designs upon the 
indopendoneo of the State. 

81. Noither will tho ‘assuraneo, if wordod as proposed, diminish 
owr right to visit a State with tho heaviest ponaltios, oven to con- 
fiseation, in the ovent of its disloyalty or flagrant breach of ongagomont, 

Upon this point, beg lo refer to the following passages in papora 
by Six Georgo Clerk :--- e 

"Wo should look for oschoats 
floo Minuta on Saitora, April 12th, 40) pom gueh a aourco as tho 
1OA) peat doubtfal meaning of the stipula- 
tion of an agreement, but from the incorrigible misconduct of allies 
whon thrown buck, as they should bo, on the responsibiliges of the 
Sovoreign rights relinquished to them, rendering punishment in sneh 
casos signal and salutary, by abstaining from half measures, such 
ns Jargoly ponsioning or managing for the delinquent, or seas 
his child, wife, or minister.” 


And again— 
; “The proper punishmont for 


Seo Lattor on Chiofship of Bughat, iyo Paramount State to inflict 
Novembor 10th, 1842, fe 
_ for gross mismanagemont and 
opprogsion, seh as prevails lo 0 considoyable extent in these | 
i) 
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Wills, would be sequestration of the Chiofluincics; but this would 
not be fair until wo had revived their interoat in thoir anccatral toirt- 
torics, by manifesting tho samo respeok for thoir rights, founded on a 
possession of many centurios, ns is onterluined by tho pooplo in 
general, Could wo inspire thom with confidence in our general dis. 
intorostedness, our soverity, when called for, would bo vightly and 
beneficially understood; and for tho moat part, that confidence would 
correct the motives to nogleetful or tyrannical conduct requiring 
punishment.” 

T consider theso views (o be sound, not only in tho caaca to Which 
thoy rofor, but in thoso of Native States gonovally; and L would 
apply them gonerally, with this singlo limitntion—that tho ponalty of 
sequestration or confiscation should bo uscd only when tho miscon- 
duct oy opprossion is such as 10 be not only heinous in itself, hut of a 
native to constiiuto indisputably a broach of loyalty or of recorded 
engagement to the Paramount Power, 

82, It is cortnin that objoetion to tho proposed measure will be 
takon on the ground that it will ent off future opportunition of acces- 
sion of torritory, and that it is our duty not lo forego these, 

I regard this not as an objection, but aaa recommendation ; and 
I cannot lake that view of our duty. : 

38. Notwithstanding tho greater purity and onlighlenmont of our 
administration, its higher tone, and its aurer promise of fulwre bonefit 
to the people, as compared with any Native Govornment, I still think 
that wo have before us a higher and moro prossing duty than that of 
extending our direct rale, and that aur frst cara should ba to 
strongthon that rule within its presont limits, and to seeuro for our 
gonoral supromacy the contented requiosconce and respaat of all who 
are subjocted to it. 

Ow: supremacy will novor be heartily accoptod and rospectod so 
long as wo leave oursolves opon to tho doubts which avo now felt, 
and which our uncertain policy has juatifed, as to our ullimato inton+ 
tions towards Native States, 

We shall not become stronger so long 24 wo continno adding to 
our territory without adding to our Kuropenn foreo; and tho additions 
to that force which wo nlroady require are probably as large as Eng- 
land can conveniently (wish, and they will certainly cost as much as 
India can conveniently pay. 

As to Civil Government, onr English officors ara too fow for the 
work which thoy have on their hands, and our financial means are 
not yet equal to the domands upon us. Accession of territory will 
not mako it onsior to discharge our alrendy existing dniios in the ad- 


. 
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miniatration of justice, tho prosecution of public works, and in many 
othor ways. 

34, The aafety of our rule is inercased, not diminished, by the 
maintenance of Native Chiefs well affected to us. Setting aside the 
well known services rendered by Seindia, and, subsequently, by the 
Maharajuhs of Rowah, Chirkaree, and others, over the,wide tract of 
Central India, whore our authority is most broken in upon by Native 
States, J venture to say that there is no man who remembors tho 
eondition of Upper India in 1867 and 1858, and who is not thankful 
that in the centre of the large and compact British province of Rohil- 
ound there remained the solitary little State of Rampoor, still admi- 
nisterod by its own Mahomodan Princo, and that on tho borders of 
tho Punjab and of the districts above Delhi, the Chief of Puttiala and 
his kinamen still yetained their heveditary authorily unimpaired. * 

In tho dime of which T speak, these patches of Native Government 
sorvotl a4 breakwaters lo the storm which would otherwise have 
swept ovor ua in one great wave. And in quiot times they hove 
their uses, Restless men, who will aceopt no profession but arms, 
crafty intrignors bred up in Native Courts, and others who would 
chafo al our atricter and moro formal rule, live thero contentedly ; 
and should the day como when India shall be threatened by an 
external onemy, or when tho interests of Jingland clsewhere may 
require (hat her Mastorn Empire shall incur moro than ordinary risk, 
ono of ow best mainstays will bo found in these Native Stales, But, 
to make Uhem so, wo must troat their Chiefs and influcntial families 
with consideration and generosity, loaching Chom (hat, in spite of all 
suapioiona to the contrary, thoir independenco is aafo, thal wo are not 
waiting for plausible oppor tunilies to convert their country info Brilish 
territory, anc Yeonvinoing them that they havo nothing to gain by 
holping to displace ua in favour of any now rulors, from within or 
from without, 

86. It was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm, that if we made all 
India into Ailluha, it was not in the nature of things that ouy Empire 
should last Alty years; but that if we could keep up a number of 
Native States, without political power, bul as royal inetruments, we 
should oxint in India as long ag our naval suporiority in Europe was 
maintained, 

Of tho substantial trath of this opinion I have no doubt, and 
recont ovents haye made it moro deserving of our attention than ever. 

T have, ete. 
CaNnyING. 


08 
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(B). 
PARDIMON TREATY OF MYSORE, 1709, 


Treaty for sirongthoning the Alliance and Friendship subsisting betweon 
the English East-India Company Behuuder, his Lighnass the Nabob 
Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, and tho Paishwuh, Row 
Pundit Purdhaun Bohander, and for effecting & Sottlemont of tho 


Dominions of the late Tippoo Sultaun.* 
* 


‘Whereas the doceased ‘Tippoo Sultaun, unprovoked by any act of 
aggression on the part of tho Allies, entored into an offensive and do- 
fensive alliance with the French, and admitted a Jench force into 

eo his grmy, for the pupose of commencing wai against tho Tonourable 
English Company Behauder, and its Allios, Nizem-ul-Dowlah Asoph 
Jah Behauder, and the Paishwah Row Pundit Pudhaun Behaudor; 
and tho said Tippoo Sultaun having attempted to ovado the just de- 
mands of satisfaction and sceurity mado by the ITonourablo English 
Company and its Allies, for their defonco and protection against the 
joint designs of tho said Sultaun and of the Fronch, the allied armies 
of tho Ilonourable English Company Bohander and of his Ilighness 
Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behaudor procecied to hostilities, in 
vindication of their rights, and for the preservation of their respective 
dominions from the perils of foroign invasion, and from tho ravages 
of a cruel and relentless cnemy. 

‘And whereas it has pleasod Almighty God lo prosper the juat cause 
of the said Allies, tho Honowrablo English Company Bohaudor and 
his Highnoss Nizam-nl-Dowlah Agoph Jah Behaudor, with a con- 
tinual course of victory and success, and finally to crown their arms 
by tho reduetion of the capital of Mysore, the fall of Tippoo Sullaun, 
the ulter extinction of his power, and the unconditional submission of 
his people; and whereas tho said Allies, being disposed lo oxarciso 
the rights of conquedt with the same moderation and forbearance which 
they have observed from the commencement to tho conclusion of tho 
late successful war, have resolved to use the powor which it lias pleased 
Almighty God to place in their hands, for the purpose of obtaining 
reasonable compensation for the expensos of the war, and of establish- 
ing permanent sceurity and genuine tranquillity for themselves and 
their subjects, as well as for all the powers contiguous to their re- 
spective dominions; whoicfoio un Treaty, for the adjustment of the 
terzritorics of tho late Tippoo Sultaun betweon tho English Wast-India 


* Tho Paishwah refused to accede to this Treaty, 
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Company Bohauder and his Highnoss the Nabob Nizam-uwl-Dowlah 
Agoph Jah Bohaudor, is now concluded by Licutonant General George 
Tiarris, Commandor in Chief of the Forees of his Britannic Majosty 
and of the Mnglish Hast-India Company Bohauder in the Carnatic and 
on the Goust of Malubar, the Tonourable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
the Honourable Tomy Wollosloy, Lientonant Colonel Willlam Kirk- 
patrick, and Tioutenant Colonel Barry Close, on the part and in the 
namo of tho Right Honourable Richard Marl of Mornfugton, K.P., 
Governor General for all Alftuirs, civil and military, of the Buitish 
Nation in India; and by the Nabob Mocr Allum Behauder, on tho 
part and in tho name of his Ilighness the Nabob Nizum-nl-Dowlah 
Asophdah Behauder, according to the under-mentioned Articles, which, 
by the blessing of God, ahall bo binding upon the heirs and succossors 
of the contructing partios, as long as tho sun and moon shall enduro, 
and of which (he conditions shall be reciprocally observed by the said 
contracting partics. 

1. Tt being reasonable and juat, that tho Allics by this Treaty 
should accomplish tho original objocts of the war (viz. a duc indemni- 
fleation for the oxponses incurred in their own defence, and offeetual 
socurity for their respootive possessions against tho futuro dosigna of 
théir cnemios), it is stipulated and agrecd, that tho districls specified 
in the Schedulo A, hereunto annoxed, together with tho heads of 
all the passes leading from the territory of tho lalo Tippoo Sultaun 
to any part of tho posagasions of the Mnglish Mnst-India Company 
Behaudor, of its Allies or tributariog, situated belwoon the Ghuants 
on either goast, and all forts situated noar to aul commanding 
tho suid pasios, shall be subjoutedt to tho authority, aud be for 
ever incorpornled with tho dominions of the Mnglish Jast-India 
Company Bolwuder, tho said Company Behaudor engaging to 
provide oftoolually out of tho voyenuos of the suid districts, for the 
sultablo maintenance of the whole of the fumilica of the late Tydor 
Ali Khan and of tho late Lippoo Sultaun, and to apply to this pur- 
pose, with the reservation horeinafter stated, an annual sum of not 
less Utan two lacs of Star Pagodas, making the Company's share as 
follows : 

Ustimated value of districts onumerated in the Schedule A, 

according to the statement of Tippoo Sultaun in 

1702 ” > - - Cuntorai Pagodas 7,77,170 
Deduel, provision for the families of [ydor Ali Khan and 

of Lippoo Sullaun, two lacs of Star Pagodas, in Can+ 

toral Pagodas + - - - - - 2,40,000 


Romaius to the Hast India Company - = - + =~ 6,87,170 
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si. For the same reason stated in tho preceding Articles, the dis- 
trict specified in Schedule B, annexed hereunto, shall bo subjected to 
tho authority, and for ever united to tho dominions of the Nabob 
Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, the said Nabob having en- 
Baged to provide liberally, from tho revenues of tho said districts, 
for the support of Moer Kummer-nd-Dien Khan Behaudor, and of 
his family and relations, and (o grant him for this purpose a personal 
Jaghire in tho digthicts of Gurrumcondah oqual to the annual sum of 
2,10,000 rupees, or of 70,000 Canterai Pagodas, over and above and 
exclusive of a Jaghive, which tho said Nabob has also agreed to 
assign to the said Meer Kummor-ud-Dien Khan, for the pay and main- 
tenance of 4 proportionate number of troops to bo employed in tho 
sorvice of his said Ilighness, making the share of his Highness as 
follows: 

Estimated value of the torritory specified in Schedule B, 

according to tho sintoment of Tippoo Suliaun in 

1792 ~ «4 = =  Canterai Pagodas  6,07,882 
Deduct, personal Jaghivo to Meor Kummer-ud-Dion Khan, 

2,10,000 rupecs, or - - “ - . - 70,000 

Remains to tho Nabob Nizam-nd-Dowlah Asoph Joh 

Beohauder =~ - - . - ~ 6,87,832 
mit. It being farther oxpedient for the proservation of penco and 
tranquillity, and for the genoral socurity, on tho foundations now 
established by the contracting partics, hab tho fortress of Soringa- 
patam should be subjected to the said Company Bohandor, il is stipa- 
Inted and agreed that tho said fortress, and the island on which it is 
situated (including the amall tract of lond, or island, lying to the 
westward of the main island, and bounded on the woat by a Nullah, 
called the Mysore Nullah, which falls into tho Cauvery near Chonagal 
Ghaut) shall become part of tho dominions of tho said Company, in 
full right and sovereignty for over. 

ry. Aseparato Government shall be established in Mysore; and 
for this purpose, it is stipulated and agiccd, that the Maha Rajah 
Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, a descendant of the 
ancient Rajahs of Mysore, shall possess tho territory heroinafior do- 
scribed, upon the conditions horeinafter montioned, 

y. The contracting powers mutually and soverally agroc, that the 
districts specified in Schedule C, herounto annexed, shall be ceded to 
the said Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah, and shall form the sapa« 
tate Government of Mysore, upon tho conditions hereinafter mentioned. 
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vi. Tho Mnglish Mast India Company Behauder shall bo at liberty 
to make auch deductions, from timo to time, from tho sums allottod 
by tho first Articlo of tho presont Lreaty, for tho maintonanco of tho 
fumilioa of Iyder Ali Khan and 'Tippoo Sultana, as may bo propor, 
in consequence of tho decoaso of any member of tho snid families ; 
and in the event of any hostile attempt, on the part of the said family, 
or of any mombor of it, against the authority of tho contracting par- 
tica, or aguinst tho peace of their respective dominions, or the torri- 
tovios of tho Rajuh of Mysore, then the said English Hast India 
Company Bohauder shall bo at liborty to limit or suspend entixely 
the payment of tho whole, or any part of tho stipend hacinbefore 
atipulated to be applicd to the maintenance and: support of tho said 
familios. 

vir. Tis Iighness the Paishwa Row Pundit Purdhaun Bohquder 
shall bo inyiled to aceedo to the present Treaty; and although the 
said Paishwah Row Pundit Purdhaun Bohauder has neithor partici- 
pated in the oxponse or dangor of the lato war, and thereforet is not 
entitled to shavo any part of the acquisitions mado by the contracting 
parties (namely, the English Nast India Company Bohaudor and his 
Tlighnoas tho Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah Bohauder), yet 
for the maintenance of the rolations of friondship and allinnco bo- 
tweon tho said Paishwa Row Pundit Purdhaun Bohaudor, tho English 
East India Company Bohauder, his Highness tha Nabob Nizam-ud- 
Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, and Maha Rajah Mysore Kishne Rajah 
Behauder, tb is stipulated and agreed that certain districts, apocifiod 
in Schodulo 1, horownto annexed, shall bo roservod for the pmposo 
of boing oventually coded to the said Paishwah Row Pundit Purd- 
haun Behandor, in full right and sovercignty, in the samo manner as 
if he had beon a contracting party to this Treaty; provided, however, 
thas the atid Paishwah Row Pandit Purdhaun Behander shall acceda 
to the prosont ‘Lroaty, in its full oxtont, within ono month from tho 
day on which it shall be formally communicated to him by the con- 
tracting parties, and providod also that ho shall givo satiehotion to 
the Inglish Mast India Company Behauder, and to his Yighnoss 
Nizam-nd-Dowlah Asoph Jah Bohaudor, with regard Lo certain points 
now doponding between him, the said Paishwah Row Pundit Purd- 
haun Bohauder, and tho said Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowleh Asoph Jah 
Behauder, and also with regard lo such points as shall be represented 
to tho said Puishwah, on the part of tho Unglist Enat India Company 
Bohauder, by tho Governor Gonoral or tho ‘British Resident at the 
Court of Poonoh, 

vir1. Tf, contary to the amicable expectation of the contracting 
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partios, the snid Paishwah Row Pundit Purdhaun Behaudor shell re- 
fuse to accede to this ‘realy, or to givo satiafaction upon the points 
to which the Seventh Articlo refers, thon the right to, and sovoreipnty 
of, the several districts heroin before reserved for ovontual cession to 
the Paishwah Row Pundit Purdhaun Rehaudor, shall rest jointly in 
the said English Fast-India Company Pehauder and tha said Nabob 
Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, who will cither oxchango 
thom with the Rajah of Mysore for other districts of equal valuo, more 
contiguous to their respective torritorics, or otherwise arrange and 
settle respecting them, as they shall judge proper. 

xx, It boing expedient, for the offectual establishment of Maha 
Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah in tho Government of Mysore, that his, 
Highness should be aasisted with a silablo Subsidiary Vorco, it is 
stipulated and agreed, that the whole of tho suid Iorce shall be fur- 

” nished by the English Tast-Indin Company Behauder, according to 
the terms of a separate Tioaty, to bo finmediately concluded between 
the sai¢ English East-India Company Behaudor and his Llighnoss the 
Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodiaver Behander, 

x. ‘This Treaty, consisting of len articles, being sotiled and con- 
eluded this day, tho 22¢ of June, 1799 (corresponding to tho 17th of 
Mohurrum, 1214 Anno Iigerw) by Lieutenant General George Loria, 
the IJonowrable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the Yonourablo Ilonry 
Wellesley, Lieutenant Colonel William Kirkpatrick, und Licutenant 
Colonel Barry Close, on the part and in the name of the Right Honour- 
able Richard Ea:l of Mornington, Governor General uforosnid; and 
by Meer Allum Behauder, on the part and in tho name of his Tigh- 
noss tho Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Juh Behandor; the said 
Lieutenant Gonoral Inrris, the Tlononrable Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
the Honourable Honry Wellesley, Ticutonant Colonel William Rivk~ 
patrick, and Licutenant Colonel Barry Close, huve delivered to Meer 
‘Allum Behauder ono copy of the same, signod and sonled by them- 
selves; and Mcer Allum Bohandor has dolivered to Lioutonant Gonoral 
George Harris, the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellosley, the Tonow- 
able Tem} Wellesley, Lioutenant Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and 
Liéntenant Colonel Barry Close, another copy of the sumo, sonled by 
himself; and Lioulonant General Georgo ITarris, tho Tonourable 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the ILonourable Henry Wellesley, J iou- 
tenant Colonal William Kirkpatrick, and Licutenant Colonel Barry 
Close, and Meer Allwin Bohauder, severally and mutually engago, that 
the said Trenty shall bo’respectively ratilod by the Right Lfonowblo 
the Governor General, under his seal and signature, within cight days 
from the date hereof, and by his Iighness the Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowluh 
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Asoph Jah Behaudoy, within twenty-five daya from tho dato hereof, 
Ratified ul Wydorabad, by his Uighness tho Nizam, 
on the 18th day of July, Anno Domini 1709, 
(Signed) 3. Ay Kanicvarnren, Resident, 


Schedule A (Zio Uompany's Share). 


# ¥ ¥ * 
Schedule B (20 Néxam’s Share). 
* * * * 


Hchedulo C1 (Distréeds aadod to Maha Rujuk Alysore Hishna Rajah 
Oudiaver Behauder, 
a a “ * 


~ 


SMPARAIE ARTIOLUS OF UIE LREATY WITTE TI NIZAM, 


Separate articles appertaining to the Lreaty of Mysore, concluded on 
the wand af Juno, (100 (vorresponding to the Vth of Muharram, 
Anno Hayire V2.1) between tho Honnurable Lnylish Hast Ludia 
Company Behauder, aud the Nabob Nisam-ud-Vowlah Asoph Jah 
Bohaudor, 


tr With a viow ta the provention of fature altercations, it is agrood 
betwoon hia [Liyhness the Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Joh 
Behaudor and tho Honourable Bnglish Must India Company Bohauder, 
Vint to whilever amomnyt the stipends appropriated to the maintenance 
of tho xons, relations, mud dependants of the lato Hyder Alt Khan, 
and ‘Lippoo Sultan, or the porsontl Jaghiro of Moor Kummor-nd 
Deon Khan, shall heveutter be diminished, in consequence of any one 
of the stipulations of the Treaty of Mysoro, Whe contracting parties 
shall not be aceountablo to each other on this head, 

a And it ia further agreed between the contracting parties, that 
in Cho evont provided for by tho Highth Article of the ‘Treaty of My- 
sore, two-thirds of the share reserved for Row Piwlit, Purdhauat 
Behauder shall fall to his Tighness the Nebob Nignm-ud-Dowlah 
Asoph Joh Bebandor, and the remaining tied to the Lonomable 
Snglish Mart India Company Behonder, 

Ratited at Hyderabad, by hia Tighness tho Nizam, 
on the Lith day of duly, Ami Dontini 1709, 
(Niyued) J, AMC ngvarnron, 
Rosidend. 
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SUBSIDIARY TREATY WITH LITE RAJAIL OF MYSORE, 1799, 


A. Treaty of porpetual Friendship and Alliance, concluded on the one 
part by his Exeolloncy Lioutonant-Genaral Goaryo Ilarris, Com- 
mander in Chiof of the Forces of his Britannio Majesty und of 
the English East India Company Behaudor tn the Curnatio and 
on the Ooast of Ilalabar, the Honourable Colonal Arthur WWel- 
losley, the Slonourable Tenry Wellesley, Lieutonent- Colonel 
William Kirkpatrick, and Ideutenant-Colonol Barry Close, on 
behalf and in the namo of the Right Monourable Richard Harl of 
Mornington, K.P., Governor Genoval for all Affairs, civil and 
military, of tho British Nation in India, by virtuo of full powors 
vested in them for this purpose by the said Richard Marl of Mor. 

“nington, Governor Genoral; and on tho othor Part by Muhu Rajah 
Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behaudor, Rajah of Mysore, 


Wherons it is stipulated, in tho ‘Treaty concluded on tho 22nd of 
June, 1799, between the Hononrable Nnglish Kast India Company 
Behauder, and the Nabob Nizam-ud-Dowlah Asoph Jah Behauder, 
for strengthening the alliance and friendship subsisting betweon tho 
said English East India Company Behauder, his Highness Nizam-ud- 
Dowlah Asoph Jah Behaudor, and the Peshwa, Row Pundit Purdhaun 
Bohauder, and for offecting o sottloment of tho territories of the late 
Tippoo Sultaun, that a separate Government shall bo established in 
Mysore, and that his Tlighness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistha Rajah 
Oodiaver Behnuder shall possess certain torritorics, spociflud in 
Schedule ©, annoxed to tho said” Troaty, and that, for tho effectual 
establishment of the Government of Mysoro, his Lighness shull bo as« 
sisted with a suitablo Subsidiary oreo, to bo furnished by tho Mnglish 
Hast India Company Behauder; wherefore, in ordor to earry the said 
stipulations into effect, and to increase and atrongthen tho friendship 
subsisting between the said English East India Company and the anid 
Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiavor Behauder, this Treaty is 
concluded by Licutenant-Geneal Georgo Inrris, Commander in 
Chief of tho Forces of his Britannic Majosty and of tho said Mnglish 
East-India Company Bohauder in the Carnatic and on the Const of 
Malabar, the Honourable Colonel Arthur Wellesloy, the IZonourablo 
JIonry Wellesley, Lioutonant Colonel William Kikpatvick, and Dicu- 
tenant Colonel Barry Close, ®n tho part and in the name of the Right 
Honourable Richard Earl of Mornington, Governor Goneral aforesaid, 
and by his Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna Rajah Oodinver 
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Behnuder, which shall be binding upon the contracting parties as long 
as the sun and moon shall endure. 

1. ‘Lhe friends and enomics of either of the contracting parties shall 
be considered as tho frionds and enemies of both. 

it. Tho Wonourablo Mast-Indie Company Bohauder agreos to main- 
fain, and his [ighnoss Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiavor 
Behaudor apveos to recoivoe, a miliary forec, for the defence and 
scewrity of his Tlighness’s dominions; in consideration of which pro- 
tection, his Highness engages to pay the annual sum of seven lacks 
of Star Pagodas to tho said East-India Company, the said sum to be 
paid in twolye oqual monthly instalments, commencing from the Ist 
of July, Anno Domini 1709, And his Iighness further agrees, that 
tho disposal of tho snid sum, together with the arrangement and em~ 
ployment of the troops to bo maintained by it, shall be ontirely loft to 
the Company, ® 

zit. Tf it shall bo necessary for the protection and defence of tho 
terrilories of the contracting pavtics, or of oither of them, that hostili- 
ties shall be undertaken, or proparations mado for commencing hos- 
tilities against any Stato or Powor, his said Iighnoss Maha Rajah 
Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiavor Behauder, agroos to contribute to- 
wards tho dischargo of tho increased exponso incurred by the aug- 
mentation of the military force, and tho unavoidable charges of war, 
stich a sum ag shall appear to the Governor General in Council of 
Fort William, on an attentive consideration of the means of his said 
Vighneas, to bear a just and reasonable proportion to the aclual net 
royonues of his said Iighness. 

tv, And whereas it is indisponsably necessary, that effuctual and 
lasting sccurity should bo provided against any failuro in the funds 
dostined lo dofray aither tho expenses of the permanent mililary foreo 
in limo of pence, or tho extraordinary expensoa described in tho Third 
Articlo of tho present Treaty, it is horeby stipulated and agrecd 
between the contracting parties, that whenover the Governor General * 
in Council of Fort William in Bengal shall have reason to apprehend 
such failure in tho funds so dostinod, tho said Governor Genoral in 
Council shall bo at liborly, and shall have full power and right, eithor 
(o introduce such regulations and ordinances as he shall deem ox- 
pediont for the intornal management and collection of tho revenues, 
ov fov the belter ordering of any othor branch and department of tho 
Government of Mysore, or to assume and bring under the direct man- 
agoment of the soryanis of tho said Cofipany Bohaudor, such part 
or parts of the torrilorial possessions of his Highness Maha Rajah 
Mysoro Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, as shall appoar to him, 
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tho said Governor General in Council, nocessary to render tho said 
funds eficiont and available cither in time of peace or war, 

y, And itis hereby furthor agreed, Uhat whenevor the said Govornor 
Goneral in Council shall signify to tho suid Maha Rajah Mysore 
Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behaudor, that it is become necessary to carry 
into effect tho provisions of tho Fourth Article, his said Ifighnoss 
Maho Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behquder shall immo- 
diately issue orders to his Aumils, or othor officers, either for carrying 
into effect the said rogulations and ordinances, according to the tenor 
of tho Fourth Article, or for placing tho territories requived undor the 
exclusive authority and control of tho English Company Bohauder, 
And in case his Highness shall not issue such orders within ton days 

‘om the time when the application shall havo been formally made to 

im, then the said Governor General in Council shall be at liberty to 

‘suc orders, by his own authority, either for carrying into effect tho 
agulations and ordinances, or for assuming the management and 
sollection of tho revenuo of the said torritorics, a4 he shall judge most 
axpodiont for the purpose of securing the efficiency of tho suid military 
funds, and of prqviding for the effectual protection of the countryand the 
welfare of the people, Provided always, that whenever, and 40 long ag 
any part or parts of his said Iighness’s territories shall be placed, and 
shall remain under the oxclusive authority and control of the said 
East India Company, the Governor General in Council shall rendor to 
his Highness a true and faithful account of the revenues and produco 
of the territories so ussumod; provided also, that in no enso what 
over shall his Ilighness’s actual receipts or annual income, arising out 
of his territorial revenue, bo less than the sum of ono lac of Star 
Pagodas, togather with one-fifth of the net revenue of tho wholo of 
ne territories codod to him by the Fifth Article of tha ‘Troaty of 
Tysoro; which sum of ono lac of Star Payodas, together with tho 
amount of ono-fifth of the said not rovonue, the Hast India Company 
ongages, at all timos and in overy possible cnso, to secure and causo 
to be paid for his Ilighness’s uae, 

vi, is Uighness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajuh Oodiavor 
Behaudor engages, that ho will bo guided by a sincoro and cordiul 
attention to the relations of poace and amity, now established between 
the English Company Behauder and their Allios, and that ho will 
carefully abstain from any interference in tho affuirs of any Stato in 
alliance with the anid English Company Behaudor, or of any Stato 
whatever, And for securing the objoct of thie stipulation, it is fur- 
ther stipulated and agreed, that no communication or correspondenco 
with any foreign State whatever, shall be holden by his anid Tlighness 
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withont tho provious knowlodgo and sanction of the said English 
Company Behander. 

viz. [lia Tighnoss stipulates and agroos, that he will not admit any 
Burapean forcignors into his service, without the concurrence of the 
English Company Bohandor; and that ho will apprehend and deliver 
up to the Company’s Government all Europeans, of whatever de- 
soription, who shall bo found within the territories of his said High- 
noas, without regular passports from the Company’s Government, it 
being his [Tighnesa’s determined resolution not to suffer, even for a 
day, any Kuropean foreigners to romain within tho territories now 
aubjectod to his authority, unless by consont of tho said Company, 

yi1t, Whorens the complete protection of his Highneas’s said terri- 
{orios requires that various fortresses and sti ong places, aituated with- 
in tho torrilories of his Highness, should be garrisoned and com- 
manded, as woll in timo of peace as of war, by British troops and 
oficors, his Highness Mata Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Godiaver 
Rohandor engages, that the said English Company Behaudor shall at 
ull times bo at liberty to garrison, in whatover manner they may judge 
proper, all such fortresses and strong places, within his'said Highneas’s 
territoxicn, as it shall appear advisable to them to take chargo of, 

1x. And wherens, in consoquenco of the system of defence which it 
may bo expediont to adopt, for the security of tho territorial posses- 
sions of his Uighness Maha Rajah Mysoor Kistna Rajah Oodiaver 
Behouder, ib may be nocossary thal corlain forts and sirong placos, 
within hia [lighness’s territories, should bo dismantled or destroyed, 
and that othor forts and slrong places should be strengthened and 10~ 
paired, it fa stipulatod and ngrocd, thot the English East-India Com- 
pany Uehaudor shall be the solo judgos of tho necessity of any such 
allorations in the said fortresses; and it is further agreed, that such 
oxponcos as mny bo incurred on this account, shall bo borne and de- 
frayod, in oquul proportions, by the contracting partios, 

x. In case it shall bocome necessary, for enforcing and maintain« 
ing the authority and government of his Iighness in, tho tervitorios 
now subjected lo his powor, that tho rogular troops of the English 
Vaal-India Company Behauder should bo omployod, it is stipulated 
and agreed, that upon formal application being mado for tho service 
of tho said troops, they shall bo employed in such manner as to tho 
anid Company shall scem fit; but it is expressly understood by tho 
contracting partica, (hat this stipulation shall not subject the troops 
of the Unglish Rast-India Company Behauder to be omployed in the 
ordinary trangactions of revenue. 

x1, It being oxpodliont for the restoration and permanent establish- 
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ment of tranquillity in the territorics now subjected to the authorily 
of his Highness Maha Rajah Mysoor Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Bohaudar, 
that suitable provision should be made for cortain officora of runk in 
the servico of the Inte Tippoo Sultaun, his suid Tlighnesa agrcos to 
enter into the immediate discussion of thia point, and to fix the 
amount of tho funds (as soon as tho necessary information can bo ob- 
toined) to be granted for this purposo, in a soparato Article, to bo 
hereafter added to this Treaty. 

xr, Lest the garrison of Soringapatam should, at any timo, be 
subject to inconvenience from the high price of provisions and other 
necessaries, his Highnoss Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver 
Behauder agrecs, that such quantitics of provisions, and other necca- 
saries, as may be required for the use and consumption of tho treops 
egmposing the said garrison, shall be allowed to entor the place, from 
all and every part of his dominions, froo of any duly, tax, or impedi- 
ment whatover, 

xt, Tho contracting parties hereby agree to take into thoir carly 
consideration the best means of catablishing such a commercial inter- 
course between their respective dominions, as shall be mutually bene~ 
ficial to the subjects of both Governments, and to conclude a Commer- 
cial Treaty for this purpose, with as little delay as possible. 

xry. Ilis Ifighness Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver 
Bohauder hereby promises to pry at all times tho utmost attontion to 
such advice as tho Company's Government shall oceasionally jndgo it 
necessary to offer to him, with a view to tho economy of his fnances, 
tho better collection of his revonues, tho administration of justice, tho 
oxtension of commerce, the encouragoment of Wado, agriculluro, and 
industry, or any othor objects comocted with the advancomont of his 
Highnoss's interests, tho happiness of hia people, and the mutual wol- 
fare of both States, 

xv. Whereas it may hereafter appenr, that somo of tho districts 
declared by tho Treaty of Mysoro to belong respoctivoly to the Iinglish 
Company Behandor and to his Highness aro inconvoniently situated, 
with a view to the proper connection of'their respective Hines of fronticr, 
it is hereby stipulated betwcon the contracting parties, that in all such 
cases they will proceed to such an adjustment, by monns of oxchanges 
or othorwise, as shall be best suited to tho ocansion, 

xvr. This Troaty, consisting of sixtcen Articles, boing this day, 
the 8th of July, Anno Domini 1799 (corresponding to the 8rd of 
Suffur, Anno Hogire 1214, and to the 7th of tho month Asant, of 
1721st yoar of the Salivahan cra) sctiled and concluded at the fort of 
Nazzerbagh, near Seringapatam, by his Excolleney, Licutonant-Goneral 
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Goorgo Iarris, Commander in Chiof of the Forecs of his Britannic 
Majosty, and of tho Honourable Fnglish Enst India Company Bo- 
hauder, in the Carnatic and on the Coast of Malabar, the Ionourable 
Colonol Arthur Wollesloy, tho Wonourablo Honry Wollesley, Liou- 
tonant-Colonel William Kirkpatrick, and Lioutonant-Colonel Barry 
Close, with tho Maha Rajah Mysore Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Bchauder, 
tho aforesaid gentlomon have delivered to tho said Maha Rajah ono 
copy of tho samo, in Mnglish and Persian, sealed and signed by them, 
and his Tighnoss the Maha Rajah has delivered to the gentlemen afore- 
said anothor copy, also in Porsian and English, bearing his seal, and 
aignod by Luchuma, widow of the late Kistna Rajah, and scaled and 
signod by Purnia, Dewan to the Maha Rajah Kistna Rajah Oodiaver, 
And tho aforesaid gontlomen have engaged to procure and to deliver 
to tho said Maha Rajah, without delay, a copy of the same, under tha 
acal and signature of tho Right Ilonourable the Governor Genoral, 
on the receipt of which by tho said Maha Rajah, tho present Treaty 
shall bo deemed comploto and binding on the Tlonourable the English 
Hast India Company and on the Maha Rajah Mysore Kistne Rajah 
Qodiaver Bohauder, and the copy of it now delivered to the said 
Maho Rajah shall be rolurned, 
Witnessed (Seal of the Maha Rajah) 
(Signed) Mowann Gorptye, and the 
Assistant Seorotary.  (Raneo's Signature.) 
(Seal and Signature of Purniah.) 
A truvo Copy, 
(Signed) G, Buonan, 
Sub-Soorotary, 


ARMOLMS EXPLANATORY OF LUN TUIRD ARLIOLE OF THE 
TREATY OF MYSORN, CONCLUDED IN 1709. 


Additional Articles for modifying and dofining the Prowisions of the 
Third Avtiole of the Treaty of Mysore, settled and concluded botwoon 
tho English East India Company Behaudor and Maha Rajah My- 

_ sore Kishon Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, Rajah of Mysore, 


‘Whorons it is stipulated by the Third Articlo of the Treaty of My- - 
soro, that in tho avont of hostilities, or of preparations for hostilities, 
against any Stalo or Power, Maha Rajah Mysore Kistne Rajah Oodia- 
yor Bohauder shall contribute towards the discharge of the incrensed 
expenses thoraby incurred, a sum to bo oventually detoymined by the 
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Governor General in Council of Fort William; and wherong it lias 
appeared oxpediont to the contracting parties, that tho provisions of 
the said Article should now bo rendored specific, and thal the said 
jndefinite contributions in war should bo commuted, for tho fixed 
maintenance of a cortain body of [orso in peaco and war, wherefore 
these additional Articles, for modifying and defining tha provisions of 
tho Third Article of tho said Treaty, aro now concluded, on Ue one 
part, by Major Mark Wilka, in tho namo and on behalf of the 

" ‘Honourable Sir Georgo Hilario Barlow, Baronet, Governor Genoral 
for all affairs, civil and militnry, of tho British Nation in India by 
virtue of full powers vested in him for the purpose by tho snid 
Sir George [Ililaro Barlow, Baronet, Governor Genoral, and 
on tho other part, by Maha Rajah Mysoro Kistna Rajah Oodiayur 
Bohauder, Rajah of Mysore, in his own behalf. 

x, It is agreed and stipulated, that his Highness Maha Rajah 
Mysoro Kistna Rajah Oodiayw' shall bo roliovod from the pecuniary 
contribution to which he was liable, by the provisions of the ‘Third 
Article of the Treaty of Mysore; in consideration whereof, his 
Highness engages to maintain, at all times, fit for servieo and subject 
to muster, a body of (4,000) four thousand offective ILorse, of which 
number about (500) five hundred shall be Bargeer, and tho yest Sil- 
ladar Horse. 

x1. Such portion of the said body of (4,000) four thousand ITorsa 
as, in the opinion of tho British Govornment, shail not be necossary 
for the internal protection of the country of Mysore, shall bo, at all 
times, ready to accompany and acrvo with the Tlenourable Company's 
army, and while employed beyond the territory of Mysore, the oxtra 
expenses of their maintenanes, or batta, al the rate of (4) four Star 
Pagodas por month for cach cffectivo man and horso, after tho oxpi- 
ration of one month from the date of their crossing the frontier, shall 
be regularly paid by the Honourable Company, ‘Che oxtra oxponse 
of any casual sorvice beyond the frontior, nob oxcoeding in duration 
the period gf one month, shall be borno by tho Government of 
Mysore, ‘ 

rir, If it should, at any time, be found expodicnt to augment the 
Cavalry of Mysore beyond the number of (4,000) four thousand, on 
intimation lo that offect from the British Govornmont, hig [ighness 
the Rajeh shall use his utmost cndeavours for that purpose; but the 
wholo expense of such augmentation, and of tho maintenance of the 
additional numbers, at the rate of (8) Star Pagodas for cach offective 
man and horso, whilo within the torritory of Mysore, and of an addi« 
tional sum, or batta, at tho rale of (4) four Star Pagodas a month, 
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after the oxpiration of one month from the period of their passing 
tho frontior of Mysoro, ag described in the Second Article, shall be 
defrayed by the Honourablo Company. 

rv. Whereas, in conformity ig the wish of the Governor General, a 
body of (4,000) four thousand ‘Torso and upwarda has been provi- 
sionally maintained by his Mighness the Rajah, from the period of 
the conclusion of war in the Deccan until this time, it is hereby do- 
elared, that hia Jighness has fally and faithfully performed the obli- 
gations of the Third Article of the ‘Treaty of Mysore until this day, 
and is hereby absolved from all retrospective claims on that account, 

Theso four additional Articles, which, like the original Treaty of 
Mysore, shall be binding on the contracting parties as Jong as the sun 
and moon shall endure, having been settled and concluded on this 
29th day of January, Anno Domini 1807, corresponding to the 19th, 
of Zileand, Anno Ilegiito 1221, and to the 21st day of the month of 
Poosh, of tho year 1728 of tho Shaliwahan era, at Mysore, by Major 
Mark Wilks with tho Maha Rajah Kistna Rajah Oodiavm Behaudor, 
Major Wilks has accordingly delivered one copy of tho same, in Per~ 
sian and Jnglish, signed and sealed by him, te his Highness the 
Maha Rajah, who has likewise delivered to Major Wilks another 
copy, in Peraian and English, bearing his Highness's soal and signature, 
and signed by Lutchuma, widow of the late Kistna Rajah, and sealed 
and signed by Poornia, Dewan to his Highness Maha Rajah Oodiavur 
Behnuder; and Major Wilks has engaged to procure and deliver fo 
tho said Maha Rajah, without delay, a copy of the same, under tho 
acal antl signature of the Lonourable the Governor General, on tho 
receipt of which by tho Maha Rajah tho presont additional Articles 
shall be deemed complete and binding on the Honourable Nast-India 
Company and on tho Mahe Rajah Mysoro Kistna Rajah Qodiavur 
Behander, and the copy now deliverod to the said Maha Rajah shall 
bo returned. 

A true Copy, ‘ 
(Signed)  N. B, Enwonsrown. 
Socrotary to Gornmont, 

(Collection of Troatios, 1812, p, 441-469, and 302.304.) 


ens 
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(C.) 
OUDE TREA'LY OF 1887, 
(Payo 189.) 


Lord Dalhousie’s plea for annexing Oude, instead of assuming ita 
management under the ‘Treaty of 1887, waa that the Creaty had been 
“enncelled” by the IIomo Authorities, ‘Tho fact is, that the Sccrot 
Committeo of tho Court of Directors simply disapproved of the in~ 
creased burden of providing a Contingent Force, imposed upon Oude 
by the new Trenty, and desired that the King should bo * exonerated 
from theso obligations,” to which his assent had beon most reluctantly 

egiven, But the Secret Committee added— Although we thus con« 
yey to you our directions for the alnogation of the ‘Treaty, wo leavo 
it discretional with your Lordship to adapt your moasures to the stato 
of circumstances as may be found to oxist when you receive this 
letter; and they recommended that the communication to tho King 
should be made, na an act of graco from your Lordship in Council, 
yather than as the consequence of tho reecipt of a public and wn. 
conditional instruction from England.” (Ondo Papcrs, 1858, p. 
87-88.) The Governor General, Lord Auckland, with the advica 
of his Councillors, General Morrison and Mr, Robortson, decided on 
meroly signifying to the King of Oude that he was rolieved from the 
military exponses imposed by the ‘'reaty of 1837; and they camo to 
this decision on the exprosa grounds of tho diMleulty under the Treaty 
of 1801 ‘of onforcing its conditions,” of the * solomn, recorded and 
effectual warning contained” in the new Ticaty of 1837, and of tha 
power obtained by it to “assumo the administration as a remedy for 
gross nistule,” (Minutes by Lord Auckland, Colonel Morrison, and 
Mr, Robertson: Oudo Papors, 1858, p. 88, 48, 69.) And the lost 
words of Lord Auckland’s Minuto of tho 2nd of May, 1889, the last 
that ho pegned bofore addressing the King of Oude on the subject 
in obedience to the Court of Directors’ instructions, consists of an 
expression of his ontire agreement in tyo opinion of his colleague 
Mr, Robertson, that “if the independence of Oudo ondure much 
longor, it will bo mainly in consequence of this very provision,” —foy 
tho assumption of the administration in caso of misrulo, (Oude Pa- 
pers, 1858, p, 69.) It is clear, therofofe, that the Government of India 
in 1839, did not consider or intend the new Treaty to bo annulled, 
but simply, as they told the King, that the Articles imposing a pecu- 
niary charge upon him were to be cancelled, 
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But Lord Dalhousio, in laying the train for the meditated dhnexa- 
tion ,of Oudo, said thal “pledges upon tho non-ratification of the 
‘Treaty were given to Puliament.”* I know not to what Lord Dal- 
housie can allude, oxcept to the conversation that took place in the 
Houso of Tords on the 6th of August, 1888, in the course of which 
“Jord Ellenborough said that to assert that there was no ‘lreaty in 
oxistence because ib had not been ratified at home, was not a correct 
representation of the fact, ‘Lhe ‘Treaty was ratified by the Governor 
Genoral, and certainly might be acted on.” 

“Tho Marquis of Iansdowno said that he had now distinctly to 
state that not only did his noble friend at the hoad of the Government 
of India, immediately on being informed of this Treaty, oxpross his 
disapprobation of the manner in which the promise had been drawn 
from the Sovereign of Oude, but ho also caused it to bo intimated in 
the most oxplicil manner to that Princo, that he was in no degree 
bound by the promise to sign such a Treaty, and entirely relieved 
from any stipulations or conditions it imposed. ”—(Tansard, 8rd series, 
vol, xliv, p. 1006.) 

‘Whether Lord Lansdowne’s slatement constitutes a “pledge” or 
not, mattors vory little; for it is founded on an error, Tho noble 
Lord at tho head of the Government of India, Lord Auckland, did 
indeed expross some slight disapprobation of tho ‘ superfluous” 
promise,| but he did noé disapprove of the Treaty; he framed ils 
conditions himself, and highly approved of them; and he persistently 
argued with the Court of Directors for the maintenance of every item, 
And, aa L have already stated, the King was nod told “in the most 
explicit manntr,” or in any mannor, that he was “ ontively relieved 
from its conditions,” bat merely that ho was relieved from tho addi- 
tional Subsidy for troaps, 

Lord Wlenborough was, of course, perfectly correct in his view 
of tho situation, ‘Lhe Treaty concluded in 1837 was nol, and could 
not bo cancelled by a “ seerol letter” in 1838, 

‘The ‘Lrouty of 18387 was oficially published in a volume gf Treaties, 
by authority of the Court of Directors in 1845, and reprinted as a 
Return to Parliament in 1863, 

I regret very much to observe thal Mr, Kaye, in tho first volume 
of his oxecllont Jfistory of the Sepoy War—coninining an admirably 
written sketch of tho public character and administration of Lord 
Dalhousic—-puts forth, once more, the official version of these trans- 
actions, and calls tho ‘lveaty of 1887 “an abortion,” (page 127), Tle 


* Oude Papers, 1858, p. 05. + Ditto, p. 3, 7,9, 23. 
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also montions that the following Retmn was mado to Parliamont 
under tho signature of the Secretary to the Board of Control, 

“There has been no ‘l'veaty concluded with tho present King of 
Oude which has been ratified by the Court of Direelors, with tho 
approbation of the Commissionors for the affairs of India.” 

(Signed) Rt. Gornon, 
“India Board, July 3, 1838.” 

It must have been on the strength of this document, fortified 
by somo dvorstated verbal information, that the Marquis of Tana- 
downe mado the erroncous statement that I have quoted from Tans 
sard. The literal purport of tho Return is truc, so far as ib goes; but 
it by no means amounts to a declaration that the ‘Treaty, which it does 
not name, is null and void; nor, had it contained such a declara- 
tion, could it have had the effect of annulling the Treaty, any more 
than the “secrot letter” of the Court of Directors, or the “ pledge’? 
given by Lord Lansdowne, neither of which waa communicated to 
the King of Oude. On the contrary, tho King waa exprosely in- 
formed in Lord Auckland’s letter of the 8th of July, 1889, that tho 
Comt of Directors, in consideration of the “embarrassments which 
might be occasioned to the State of Oude by the annual payment of 
sixteen lakha of rupees te the support of the military force,” had em- 
powered the Govainor General * to relieve the State of Oude from all 
thatis onerous in the conditions respecting this force.” (Oude Papers, 
1868, p. 60.) 

This notification, that tho King was relieved by the Cowl of 
Directors from some of the conditions, is equivalent to a confirmation 
by the Court of Directors, of tho remaining conditions, had any such 
confirmation been required, But immemorial custom, and innumom 
able precedents, and the terms of thia particular ‘Lrenty, do not give a 
hint or show o traco of the necoasity for such confirmation, Tho 
Governor General had ab least the powers of a Plenipotentiary, if 
not of a Sovereign, What might have been the effect of a timely 
and open yjection of the Treaty by the Court of Directors I am not 
called upon to discuss; but this at least is, I think, clear, that 
Troaty concluded with every formality between the Governor General 
of India and the Sovereign of Oude—signed, and scaled, and ratified, 
and copics exchanged—could not be cancelled by the Homo Autho- 
vilies without the knowledge and consent of the Sovereign of Oude; 
without, in fact, a fresh negotiation with that express object, ‘Phe 
Governor General had full power to conclude ‘reaties, and the fnal 
exchange of ratified copies made the Treaty binding upon both 
pattics. , 
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And, in fact, ina long Memorandum of advice and remonstrance 
addressed by Lord Uardinge to the King of Oude in 1847, his 
Lordship distinetly threatens to enforce the stipulationa of the Treaty 
of 1837, (Oudo Papers, 1858, p. 62.) . 

Sir [Lenry Tawrence, writing in tho Calcutta Review in 1846, de- 
scribes the conclusion of tho ‘I'reaty of 1837, observes thal the Court 
of Directors “very properly disapproved” of the measure by which 
the King was to have beon saddled with the expense of an Auxiliary 
Force, and that, in reliance on his Majesty’s good intentions, “ Go- 
vornmont overlooked the glaring mismanagement still existing in parts 
of Oudo, and dtd not act on the permission given by the now Treaty.” 
(Volume of Uissnys, 1859, p. 834.) And he adds subsequently :— 
(No one can deny that we are now authorised by I'reaty to assume 
tho management.” (p, 889.) é 

And Mr. Kaye himself mentions that General Sir William Sleeman, 
who was for several years Resident at Lucknow, alluded, in two let- 
ters wrilien in 1853 and 1854, to the “ ample authority conforred by 
tho ‘Treaty of 1887," (Senuy Tar, vol. i. p, 129.) 

No one in India, at Lucknow, or at Galentia, ever doubted the 
validity and binding foree of this Troaty, until Lord Dalhousio found 
that ib slood in the way of his scheme of appropriating all the 
xavenuos of Oude. 


(D.) 
GOVERNMENT BDUCATION. 
(Page 159.) 


Tho following oxtracts frém an article in the Bombay Zimes of 
India of tho 18th of August 1864, 80 oxaclly convoy my glows on tho 
genoral question, that I cannot refrain from bringing them forward to 
ny aids 

“Tho annual chargo for ‘Education’ on the revenues of India has 
come to be a very heavy one, In tho Budget Mstimate for the current 
your, it stands at £661,176, * * * * Jlisa churge, moreover, 
which hag doubled itself since 1861-62, and which bids fair to annually, 
and considernbly, increnge in amount, * * * * According to 
the latest returns at hand, thero aro attending Government schools, ar 
schoola under Government inspection, in the Punjab, 69,990 pupils; 
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in Bengal, 71,699 pupils; in the Central Provinces, 21,363 pupils; in 
the North-Western Provinces, about 110,000 pupils; in the Bombay 
Presidency, about 50,000 pupils; and in the Madras Presidency, about 
80,000 pupils ; or a total for all India of 345,012 pupils receiving ins 
struction aither at Government schools or Government aided schools, 
Now, comparing this total numbor of pupils with the loll ostimatod 
expenditure of tho Mducation Department for the current year, as given 
above, it will be seen that cach pupil costs tho state betwoon £1 and 
£2 per annum, the procise cost being much nearer the latter than tho 
former sum, Now, the population of Indin is aupposed to bo 
180,000,000, and if wo assume that 120,000,000 aro directly under 
British rule, and that one soul out of overy six of that number, should 
bo receiving instruction, we havo exactly 20,000,000 of pupils for the 
Government Education Departmont to instruct, whon it shall havo 
“become fully expanded. Wo make no allowanee for private schools, 
for it has hitherto happened that private schools, dependent as they 
are on mero school fees, have been unable to competo with tho 
Governmént institutions, and thot all classes of pupils, tho rich as 
well as the poor, have, naturally cnough, proferrad tho somi-gratuitous 
education afforded thom at the latter. Assuming, thon, that within 
lon or fifteen years, at fuithest, the Governmont Educational opera- 
tions will have become fully developed, and that the youth of the 
, country will be recciving instruction at Government schools, the quos- 
tion presents itself, Ilow is the monoy for this immonso system of in- 
struction to be provided? Putting incronso of population aside alto- 
gether, and estimating the number of pupils at oven (on millions for 
all India, the gross annual charge for their education, at present rales, 
would be between fifteen and twenty millions sverling, or about twice 
the presont great military expenditure, But, as the oporations widen, 
the cost por pupil will decrenso! Jt should ba so, Usough no sueh of. 
fect is as yct manifesting itself; but making ovory such allowance, and 
calculating that the charge per head will havo fallon ta one-fourth of 
what it is at present, the expense to the people of India, for tho esti- 
mated numBer of pupils would, nevertheless, nol be less Uhan between 
four and five millions sierling per annum. An annual charge of this 
heavy kind the country would not, and should not, continue to bour, 
Yot it is inovitablo, if the presont system be persisted in, If tho Eidu~ 
cation Departmont continues to bo fed with the public money on the 
samo scale as at presont, ton years hence it will bo a groutor burden 
on tho tax-payers than a treble income-tax avould bo just now, But 
if we look closer into the present expenditure, we shall find that it is 
mainly devoted, not to the enlightenment of tho ‘people,’ but to the 
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auperior education of elasaecs who should have required no pecuniary 
aid at all, und the corresponding classes to which in Europe, nevor 
dvoam of obtaining or secking for any State cducationul aid whatever, 
Tf the truth were made apparent, it would become but too clear that 
up to the present, the educational operations of the Government of 
India havo touched neither tho highest, nor the lower and most numer- 
ous grados of the population, Tho Government Colleges and schools 
have hoon mainly attended by pupils whose parents would have pro- 
vided an Unglish education for them, had there been no Government 
Hdueation Department at all, It is the children of traders and native 
oficials, or of parties ambitious that their sons shall become officials 
or pleaders, who constitute the groat bulk of the pupils at the Govern- 
mont schools, And it is because the institutions scom as if wholly 
intended for such, classes, that the Rajahs, Jaghirdars, and other 
Chiefs, will not send their children to them; while, on the other” 
hand, the high schooling fees charged, cffectually prevent the pooror 
natives from sending theirs, A rosult is that tho entire educational 
expenditure ts practically devotud to cheaponing the cost of “ school 
ing” to & class who would provide good schools for themselves wore 
there no Governmont education whatever. ‘Thore is a well groundod 
belief that a sufficing number of good private schools for the instrue- 
tion of the children of respectable natives of the middle class, would 
now bo in existonce, and flourishing, but for a consciousness of the 
hopelessness of their competing with institutions supported by Govern- 
mont funds, and tho certificates of whose masters and professors are, 
to the pupil, a kind of diploma of eligibility for Stato employmont, 

The average coat of cach pupil to Government dos not at present 
oxcced £2 por annum; but if from tho aggregate number of pupils bo 
exaluded those of the meroly “aided” achools, the cost per head be- 
comes something actually astounding to contemplate, Some of tho 
Government Colleges have comparatively fow pupils, yot have a most 
costly aducationul staff, But putting the Collogos out of tho account, 
tho coxt per pupil at the moro schools is startling, Wo havo before 
usa Genoral Statemont of the Progress of Education inthe Punjaub, 
during 1862-68, and therein we find that, excluding “General estab- 
lishmont and charges,” and all charges for “ buildings,’* the expense 
of instructing 1,969 boys at 22 Zillah schools was Is.87,268, or 
Resd4-5-0 per pupil per annum! ” 
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. (B) 
NATIVE PROMOTIONS, 
(Page 161,) 


The Commissioner of Mysore, in, his Administration Report for 
1862-8, after describing the new appointments and increased salariag 
for English officers under tho revised arrangomenta, tells us that a 
corresponding amelioration has also beon made in the position of tho 
native officials :— 

“The new and honourable post of Native Assistant has beon 
created. Tho number of superior appointments opened to natives 
has been increased from thirteen to fifloen, and tho averages salary 
Suised from Rs, 842 to Rs, 440 per mensem.” (Par. 182.) 

If an accoptance of this statement were to bo tho termination of 
our inquiry, the result would be that whilo the body of English offi« 
cials was angmonted by six, and thoir annual receipts by £12,000, 
the body of,superior native officials would bo augmented by two, 
their receipts by £2,600, and their average salary raised just to the 
level of that allotted to the junior Huropean Assistant. And 
although the Report dignifles the new offteos with tho title of “supe+ 
rior appointments,” they are still placed in an inforior category, out 
of the line of odinary ptomotion, and subordinate to that allotted to 
the youngest English officers, 

But this statement requires 9 little closor oxaminalion, Although 
the Commissioner, who admits (par, 179) tho propricty of a “due 
adyertence to the claims of the native officials,” decluros that “ the 
number of superior appointments opencd to natives, has been dnoreased 
from thirteen to fifteen,” il is somowhal remarkable that the detnila 
given in that very paragraph would lead us to suppose that the num. 
ber had been decreased from nineteen to fifteen, We aro told that 
‘of tho principal native officors affected by tho new arrangements,” 
there were sefocted for the post of Native Assistant, “lwo Judges of 
the Hoozoor Adawlut (the Court boing abolished), three Ilead Sho~ 
ristadars of the former Divisions, and cight Moonsiffs.” And then it 
is added that “six individuals who were found inoligible for the new 
class of appointments, were permitted to retire on suitable pensions.” 
These pensioneis scom to make up a list of nineteen ‘ principal native 
officers,” who are naw succecded by fifteen Native Aasigtants, 

T cannot offer an oxplanation of tho apparent discrepancy, with any 
dogreo of cortainty, for want of tho requisite particulars; but, from 
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the context of the Report, I believa it to ariso from four of tho pen- 
sioncra, whose former offices were abolished and who were not con« 
sidered qualified for the new posts, having been Head Sheristndara of 
tho old Divisions. The other two ponsionors had beon Moonaiffs 
(Judges), only cight out of ton of that class having boon mado Assis- 
tants under the new organisation. Now while the writer of tho 
Report includes the Head Sheristadars among the “ principal native 
oflicers,” of tho old list, he docs not chooso to classify them as 
“auporiar officials.” And though I think that tho distinetion is 
over-strained and calculated to mislead, it is not entirely without 
meaning or pretext, Tho Sheristadar of 2 Division, though occu- 
pying a post of great indirect influence and pbwer, was merely 
a ministorial officer, oxorcising no judicial functions, entrusted with 
no ostonsible authority, while tho Native Assistant is a Magistrato, 
Judge and Collector, whose orders in every department, though sub- 
ject to appeal, aro valid and decisive, But as the LIead Sheristadar'’s 
salary rangod from £300 to £480 per annum, the distinction seems to 
be almost without a differenco, and tho substantial gain in * guporior” 
appointments fo tho class of nativo officials, sinks—if I am not vory 
much mistakon—into a clear loss. 


.) 
PUBLIC WORKS AND POLION. 
(Paye 167.) ‘ 


Lord Dalhousle, contrary to Sir Mark Cubbon’s opinions and 
wishas, insisted on a Public Works’ Departmont being cut out for 
Mysore, on the model of that which he had thon lately framed for our 
own provinces, and which has long beon a reproach to our Govorn~ 
mont, and o jest among all intelligent natives, on account of tha Jargo 
numbor of highly salaried inglish oflicors permanontly maintained— 
out of all proportion to the work exceuted—the very indifferent stylo in 
which much of that work is executed; and the grogs peeulation which 
pervades the Department, in spite of all the complicated safeguards 
of sanctioned estimates and auditod accounts. Previously to this 
unwelcome innovation, Sir Mark Cubbon had, through the agency 
of one Inginoor oflicer, tho Superintendonts of Districts, their local 
subordinates, and native contractors, provided a much more complete 
system of roads throughout Mysore, than existed in any British pro- 
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vince of the samo oxlent; and always kopt the irrigation works of 
the country in good order, at a very much smaller outlay for construc- 
tion and repairs, than could have been shown in similar instances by 
our own elaborate accounts. ‘The founetion and maintenance of 
roads, tanks, and channels, and other simple onginooring operations, 
upon which the public revonne and the profits of agriculture go greatly 
depend, have been from timo immemorial familie to LTindoo experts. 
A very little supervision would enable these men to carry out all 
the ordinary work of a district, and to execute almost all the plans of 
our scientific Engineers, They are quite competent to ronder all the 
necessary returns and accounts, and if properly remunerated would 
be as trustworthy is most people. The native architecta and engi. 
neers, worthy of culture and instruction at our hands, are dying out 
gn our older possessions, and their craft, fiom disuse, is becoming for- 
gotten; bul some of them, and many of a similar alanding, are 
employed on the Public Works, and being, as in othor departments, 
badly paid and not burdened with responsibility, havo not, as o class, 
the highest character for purity, are popularly supposed to aceumu- 
late small fortunes in a wonderfully short timo; and those scundals 
are often most unfairly brought forward as axamples of whal must 
be expected whenever natives aro employed. 

On the other hand, the Euglish Engineers of districts, who by 
mere position, relieve their subordinates of responsibility, and un- 
wittingly scicen them from obsorvation, aro almost entirely occupied 
in clerical duties, upon the accuracy and regulaity of which, their 
offivial reputation depends, Although invested in theory, with tho 
executive charge of all the works within ¢hoir rango, the closo appli- 
cation to accounts and corroapondonco imposed upon them, frequently 
keeps thom tied to the desk for months together, so that they may 
never, or very seldom, have seen the works they aro nominally con- 
structing. 

Sinco the nowly modelled Public Works Department of Mysore 
commencod to act, its operations havo chicily consistod in opening 
and extending communications, and maintaining those already formed, 
in the repairs and improvement of old native worka of irrigation, and 
in ordinary building, When plans and estimates have once been 
prepared and senctioned, the cases aro very few and for betwoon in 
which much scientific engineering is required in completing the 
works, ‘The services of Lnglish gentlemen, so-called Fxocutive Mn- 
gincers, are quite thrown away on road-muking and repairing tanks, 
and are absurdly over-paid with salaries of £1000 a year, No practical 
man, undertaking the work on contract, would think of employing 
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such oxpongive ugoncy, ‘Iho whole atructure and system of this Do- 
partment, in Mysore and throughout India, is unsound ; and it affords 
another instance of the Wath of what Sir Thomas Munro said:— 

“]ixpensive establishments, when once sanctioned, are not easily 
pul down, Thero is nover any difficulty in finding plausible reasons 
lo keep up a Inerative office.”’* 

If tho roads and tanks wore re-transferred to the caro of tho dis- 
trict revonuo authorities, who, with the landholders, are directly con- 
cemed and interested, and havo the greatest facilities at command for 
prompt ond constant attention fo their efficiency; if a sufficient num- 
bor of properly paid native Engineors were stationed over the country; 
the Mnglish onginoering Staff might bo reduced to one Superintendent 
with a Secretary or Assistant, The official records might not be so 
yoluminons ; there would be of necessity o cortuin relaxation of red 
tapo; but by a judicious organisation, by encouraging contractors, by 
plucing a little confidence and granting a little discretion in tho right 
quarter, 4 more efficient supervision of work might be instituted, ex- 
pensos groatly diminishod, and peculation certainly not increased, 

But thon many good appointments for Knglish gentlemen would 
have to be wbolished, 

Wo havo already extended to the Mysore State “the inestimable 
hicssings” of the British Public Works and Haneational Departments, 
Mr. Bowring, the Commissioner, in tho Administration Repoit for 
1862-3 (puagruph 64), rcfers to “a complete and systematia re- 
organisation of the Police,” as the next step that is to be taken, If 
"the good work” is to bo curiod on by extending the now British 
Polico Department to Mysore, there will be an opening for cight or 
ton more dnglish officers, with salarios from £2600 lo £600 por annum. 

Tho now system of Police, whieh has now been introduced into all 
tho diswicts of tho Unvo Presidencies, is the latest and worst example 
of that fatal tendency to oxcessive orgunisalion and extreme centralis- 
ition, which hus of lito years characterised theyGovernment of India, 
Official pedantry and the lust of patronage havo both beon at work. 
here. ‘The general resulls of the new establishment,—-wore a public 
and impartial inquiry instituted,—would assuredly be summed up as fol- 
lowai—vaat éxpenso, copious scribbling, general unpopularity, marked 
inoficioncy both as a detective and a protuctivo force. Teaps of “ublo” 
reports, and “clubornto” correspondenco on controversal and porsonal 
mutters, avo annnully produced for the edification of Government, by 
three or four gontlemen onjoying splendid emoluments, the Director 


* (etg’s Life of Six, Manzo, vol, ii, p. 483, 
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. Genoral, and the Inspectors General of the several minor Governments, 
‘The Police Superintendonts of Districts, —military olicora with salarios 
of from £600 to £800 per annum,—aro chicily tied down to clerical 
duties, examining and transmitting dinries and tabular statomonts. 

Of cowrse the stiff regularity of the new establishment was quite in. 
compatible and irreconcilable with the patriarchal structure of local 
and village Police. ‘The two could not exist sido by side, Tho old in. 
expensive system, which was suscoptible of great improvement at vory 
small cost, hos lost all its own authority and influenco, evon whore it 
has not been formally abolished, and cannot impart its local and 
traditional knowledge to the new-comors. ‘!ho now Polico, armed 
and drilled and dressed, ave, in their most useful aspeet, only an army 
of Sepoys under another name, and are actually employed on certain 

utios from which the native troops have been relieved. Bub their 
arms, thoir drill, their dress, and the escort dutics which they aro 
made to perform, simply lower their oficionoy as policemen, And their 
pay being quite inadequate, corrupt and opprossive practices are, it is 
anid, very genorally employed to secure somo additional contributions 
from the community among whom thoy are quartored, Tho Depart. 
ment, taken as a whole, is an opprobrium to British rule, 





(G@.) 
(Page 178.) 


“QOHRISTMAS IN BOMBAY." 
(Liom the Iindu Prakash, December 28th, 1863.) 


“The inherent vicc-of all foreign ralo never appears go disadvan- 
tageously, as jp times liko tho presont, specially devoted to relaxation 
and pleasure. The ruling raco hag such an awful consciousnoss of 
its own superhuman clevation, and the hubits of an exclusive ond 
single life are so studiously cherished, that thoy never can unbond 
themselves nor relax the gravity of their wrinkled front, and smiling 
self-pleased, onjoy themsolves to their heart’s content, In faot, be- 
sides the hereditary element of sour melancholy which has porma- 
nently quartered itself on Buitish character sinco the days of their 
Puritan pselm-ainging fathers, their peculiar position in this country 
as a, race of merchant rulers has served to give a sad prontinence to 
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this moat unwelcome trait in theiy charactor, British rule in India , 
hag most amply vindicated the justice of Napoleon’s severe diatribe 
againat their character as a Muropean nation, In ils whole aspect, it 
is so formal and rigid in the smuallost as well as the most Imperial 
concerns, the one guiding principle is the oxpoctation of moncy’s worth 
for money paid. hero is ordor, there is neatness, there is economy, 
thore is overy possible convenience and accommodation, bat with all 
this, British rule has the appearance more of a shop, than of a splendid 
imperial mansion warthy of the love of millions, who might came there 
to honour the Sovereign Queen who sits over thom enshrined in 
majesty, In seasons of jollity as in scasons of business, this samo 
hatoful thought of a selfish nature intrudes and spoils the cheer. It 
is Christmas now, and one would expect merriment and the noisy 
turbulence of harmless joy to bustle through our streets. But our 
streets look oven more sombre and sndly desolate than when they ave 
alive with the hum of business. Hach man sits in his own petty self 
and mopos the time away; and this is our relaxation, ‘Tho nativo 
population of the town, having nothing to stimulato thom inlo tho 
active habits of enjoying merry cheer out of doors, dissipato their 
means in worse than idleness, 

Under native Sovereigns such times seldom would have come un« 
attended by their train of popular attractions and enjoyments, Our 
temples would have blazed all night ono mass of flame, and thousands 
would have poured there to hear somo popular and favourite bard, 
reciting to them the pleasant stories of old days, ‘Thoro would havo 
been popular masques and public theatres open to every comor, Tho 
wholo public would havo been freely asked to partake of their Sove- 
reign’s hospitality, and milk and sugar, in unnumbered rounds, would 
have infuged cheer und freshnesa into the joyous throng, The advent 
of day would have brought with it other and moro martial shows, 
Tho whole eity would have been invited to the Prince’s Palace, and 
there the Sovercign would have held a magnifyent Durbar in honour 
of the new yeur that was downing on their life and fortune, “Lhe 
Durbar over, there would have beon horse races, Rnd foot racos, 
there would have been fencing with the sword ar the stick, thero 
would have been bull fights and buffalo fights, there would have been 
wrestling and a thousand marvellous feats of agility or force. ‘Then 
the whole population wéuld have poured out in tho train of their 
Sovorcign ont of the city, and having rent the air with their merri- 
ment, and fired all their onpacity for onjoyment, they would havo 
roturned home and gone to rest. These aro the things which forge 
go strong the chain of lovo between King and people; and in their 
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“~~ _absenco the most regulated Government fails {o inspira any other 
foeling then that of thankless content. Weare sure London and Paris 
are not so subdued in their Christmas merriment as this city is with a 
Christian population of above five thousand, The people, in order to 
De elovated from their dreary selves, want somo such machinery of 
popular shows and festivities, whore they mny catch and impart plen- 
aure all around. Thé Government sadly misunderstands this popular 
craving for merriment and relaxation. People often feel surprised at 
being told that the British Government is a standing object of suspicion 
do its subjects, and seldom inapires any fecling of love and atlachment 
in their bosoms, ‘The cause, as we have mentioned it, is obvions 
enough, It treats its subjects like severo mastors, and is paid in 
return for this severo formality, by perpotual suspicion of its, motives 
eyen when engaged in the most philanthropic projects for their welfare. 
Bombay life is very tiresome.” 





(H,) 
LETTER FROM: A FRIEND. 
(Page 176.) 


April 10th, 1868. 

Dear ‘ 

In the Edinburgh Review, just publishod, thoro a nn article honded 
“India undor Lord Canning,” which, but for the position which 
the putative author holds with reforenco to tho Government, would 
scarcely bo deserving of notice. As it is, however, I suppose it must 
be viewed in some measure as an expression of tho sontiments 
of the Goyernmont, though it is hard to boliove that thoy would be 
so unscrupulous, so devoid of all honour, 28 to support the monstrous 
doctrines put forward by the writer of the article in question. Most 
of our Governors General have sought for and set forth some other 
and more specious plea than that of mere expediency, for plundoring 
weak Princes ; but the reviewer boldly avows that expediency should 
be our guide, aud some of his remarks make it quito clear that the 
Rajah of Mysore is to be the next victim, Yot he is not disloyal or 
disnffected. The Commissioner, the Governor General, and tho Secre- 
tary of State have testified to the contrary, Ile must therefore be 
sacrificed on some other plea; and I know of none, after twenty years 
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porsonal oxperionee of the Prince and his country, except that the 
torritory is rich, tho climate good, the position cligible—and wo want 
il, Add to this, that we aro strong, tho Rajah woak—and what moro 
could possibly be required to satisfy the most dolicato Whig con- 
acionee? It ig the old story of Naboth's vineyard onco moro repeated 
only rathor more flagrant, for we don’t propose to give anything in 
return to anybody, 

It will be curious to see how, when the extinction of the Mysore 
State has been accomplished, the claim of the Nizam to a sharo of 
the plunder will bo met, Should we, in reference to tbat code of 
honour which is said to be observed among thieves, give half of the 
‘sick’ Ilindoo's possessions to the Mussulman, tho latler, entertain. 
ing probably more chivalrous sontiments than at present seom to 
inspire us, and feeling acutely the recent shameful attempt to rob him, 
of a part of his own country, might restore his share to the Rajah 
or his heir, and read usa losson of which we scem to be sadly in 
want, . 

It is melancholy to think that in spite of all our aasovorations, 
wrung from us in the hour of our peril, all our protestations of honesty 
and good faith, we should still be bent on robbing our neighbours, 
Tt has been recently avowed in the most shameless manner by a 
person holding high office in India, that it is our intention to deprive 
the Nizam, at some futuro period, of the tenitory which wo seized, 
but wore compelled to relinquish a short time ago, Meanwhile, My- 
sore, already in our insatiable grasp, is to bo annexed, and ono of tho 
oldosé Royal Housos in India obliterated. It cannot bo pretended 
that the Rajuh has committed any great crime, THe is loyal, humane, 
generous, intelligent, hospitable; and his dignified courtesy to all 
.classes of Iuvopeans, strikes all who approach him, The people of 
tho country, whose interests the author of tho paper in the Review 
guards with such jealous caro, look on the Rajah with tho most kindly 
feelings, and speak of him with tho deepest resppet, 

‘The wholo of the Mysore country is covered avith noble worka, Re 
coutod entirely by tho prosent Rajah and his ancestors. * Tho Mussul- 
man Princes did nothing but plunder. Wo have done nothing but 
vestore some of tho works that had fallen into disrepair, make a fino 
road for our own convonienco to the Ilills, build Reat Mouses for 
European gentlomon, from which Natives of all classes aro carefully 
exelnded, and construct in cach station tho nsual Jail and Church! 
Tho Rajah’s family, on the other hand, has, in the Ashtagram Division 
alone, constructod magnifleent dams across tho principal rivers, which 
(hrow water into upwards of six hundred milos of canals, excavated 
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ata cost and with on amount of skill thet throw our petly works into 
the shade. 

At every town and almost. every village thern is a Chutiinm where 
all native travellers are housed and fed for the diy, established and, 
endowed by the Rajah, And when, in 1856, wo wore Uhrentoned 
with famine, the Rajah for months fed thonsanda daily, who nt for 
his bounty might have perished. Tt makes one’s blood boil fo think that 
a man who has done so much good should bo so shamefully maligned, 
His great crime, alas ! is possessing a country that we covet; and that, 
T have learned to undenstand, is an unpardonable offence. 

The observation that the Princes of India with ono or two exeop+ 
tions, are politically ciphers, is as ungenerous ag itis untrie., Lad 
those who only remained pnssive in 1857, declared against us, 
India would have been lost, at any rate fora time, But the danger 
‘has blown over, and wo, as usual, forgot what we have passed through. 
And yet we have had some waynings that ought not to have beon for- 
gotten, 

Took at tho fearful catastrophes which followed our unwarrantable 
invasion of Affghanistan, Then retribution followed swiftly, and one 
at any rate of tho instigatois of that wickedness paid for it with his 
head. ‘Tho blood, however, of the unhappy victims of this iniquitous 
campaign was scarcely dry, before we soized Scinde,—a country whose 
rulers had behaved in the most fiiendly manner towards us, and who 
could, had they been so minded, havo preyented a single man of tha 
Candahar force from over ronching India, ‘hey helped us in every 
possible way, in our time.of need, and they met their reward, ‘Tho 
instant owe hands were froe, we conquered Scinde, plundered Ity- 
dorabad and imprisoned the Amecrs. T havo always looked with 
horror on the conquest of Scinde, I think it ia perhaps the most 
wicked act of spoliation wo have over perpetrated ; but atill il is Indi 
crous to observe how the Whig reviewer and advocate for wholesale 
spoliation, carps at the single ‘Tory acquisition of Scinde, But Whig 
and Tory me, I fear, alike in this accursed lust of territory; and it 
scems destindt that robbory shall follow robbery, till India is again 
deluged with the blood of innocent women and children. I shared in 
the Affghan campaign, and escaped tho fate thay overwhelmed so 
many brave fellows. I have experienced the kindnosa and hospitali- 
ties of the Ameers of Scinde, and have scen them dethroned, and 
their country taken from them, I have acen the Carnatic, ‘Tanjore, 
Nagpore, and a host of other Principalities fall before our unhallowed 
greed; and the only insiance which I can remember when we wore 
justified in seizing the country of a Native Prince was that of Kur- 


